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MARIA JERITZA 


SENSATIONAL PRIMA DONNA OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY, WHO STARTS HER 
AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR THIS WEEK 


Setzer photo, Vienna. 





MUSICAL COURIER 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND|MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT HANNA BROCKS 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. Voice Expert—Coacu—Rerertoire ART OF SINGING SOPRANO 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured ; aie B hens have worked this wenn — Mary 172 West 79th Street, New York Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
: » . Jordan, Marie Morrisey, ane Nelson, n at 7 Ss io: y 
MRS. BABCOCK Barnes Wells, Leroy Weil, Helen Porter Sleeper Telephone, 7993 Schuyler Studio Meee en mee York 


Telephone, 2634 Circle and Samuel Roberts. a 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., ~ ‘ ae . . 
New York C ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


ity 
|. H. DUVAI Tel, Circle 1472 ART OF SINGING LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
: 1 CACHER OF SINGING —— METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE ART OF SINGING 
, P en setae a5 : CAs ae 1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant| 1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Italian and French Opera THE BOICE STUDIO Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 














Studio: 32 Metropolitan yore House Building 57 West 75th St. New York 
ticks Tel, Schuyler 1337 FRANCES FOSTER 
— —————| Susan S. Botce, Soprano. Teacher of the Art 7 d 
M. F. BURT SCHOOI of Singing. Voice trials by appointment. Coacnw ror Concert and Oreratic ARTISTS 
wi. I A . ) 4 Concert Accompanying 7CCIK BPENNED 
Sigh P re tit Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New York JESSIE FENNEPR. HILL 
Sight - Singing, Ear- Training, Musical Sten Os gn v 
ography. Normal course in Public and Private WALTER L. BOGERT Telephone, Schuyler 1049 ; TEACHER OF SINGING 
School Music, Special coaching for church trials base 4 ad chard Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. ART OF SINGING ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS way, New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 
a y se 4LLGE Ae 4 . JUIN 


sie itig year nits nite See 7 r arena . ry 0 C . CONCERT SOPRANO 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral TEACHER OF SINGERS 


ROSS DAVID ed / : ; 
— - Coaching and Repertoire 7Y J 4 
VOCAL STUDIOS ce iid Studion: DUDLEY BUCK uss 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. MRS. ROBINSON DUFF Metropolitan Opera House, New York City TEACHER OF SINGING 
Phone: dag na 2634 
471 West End Avenue : : : : New York 


Phone, Circle 2297 VOICE 16 Duryea Place, Brook 7 
— —— 136 East 78th Street : New York Flatbush 439 Phone: Schuyler 6870 


Telephone, Rhinelander 4468 




















Appointment Only 








CARL M. ROEDER 
: » i PO ea ee ee ae . . . — yor . 
Bc vemcar ie ineer SEAN ENE LO FREDERICK SOUTHWICK VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
Normal Course for Teachers sgt — 2 5 CONCERT BARITONE VOCAL STUDIO 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York ACCOMPANIST AND COACH and TEACHER OF SINGING 58 West 70th Street : : : : New York 
309 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


Teacher of Piano and Theory Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City Phone: 8955 Columbus 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
eo 1425 Broadway, New York City 


ra ee ao Telephone Pennsylvania 2634 . . ~ 
a ISABEL LEONARD eS 
MME. ANITA RIO Laas | "voice Teac ayp coach | MARIE MIKOVA 


SOP 0 : "7: 7 
UN ADELE RANKIN Sescistiet fe ' 
acancies for a Few Pupils CONCERT SOPRANO ; Phonetics and Breath Mgt. Music League of America, 
182 Madison Ave. Teacher of Singing Studio: 502 Gerecgse Es Hall ob sase New York 8 East 34th Street, New York 
, Cc 1350 Fr : : 
Phone; 392 Murray Hill, New York Studio 14g) Beoneuey. marenguee Opera Pesldonass 50° phone, Circle 135 New York Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue : : New York 
Phone: 2634 Penna. cadets 


PURDON ROBINSON oe ee Fat eS athe 
WARD-STEPHENS DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


THE ART OF SINGING ce Se ae 

Vocal Expert and Diagnostician ERNEST CARTER ARTISTIC SINGING Teacher of International Artists 

Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method ‘ ore . ‘ ’ . 7 
for vocal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 15 East 35th Street New York ALICE NIELSEN, G SEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
with Dr, Curtis for many years.) , ; , : se Phone: 9828 Muewes Hill LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
Studio: 245 West 75th St., New York 15 East 69th Street, New York City 122 West 74th Street :: :: New York City 
Phone: Columbus 2505 Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 Phone: Columbus 0180 G. E, Patten, Secy. 
= mms | LF, WATSON USHER 
Pi} | ILI PP M wee Re ‘ — ree, COACH AND ACCOMPANIST : ae re ro 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE AMY GRANT Returned trom Shee Months’ Concert Tour in Europe] MME, MINNA KAUFMANN 
. . r as Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
Van Dyck Stadio, SP * Avenue, Opera Fey wy own Hal s, 5:30 127 re onee, Now Tort City Instruction Lehmann Method 
30 Address Sec. Studio Vocal and Dramatic Art wee % . : Fe, Ve aL. 
Telephone, Circle 61 a8 West Ssth St. New York City : 601 Carnegie Hall BiB Soe 4 New York 
J. Cartall, Secy. 















































MAESTRO G. = ie CASELOTTI ae ite OS epee: PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
lorses and praises very highly 
VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA coacH | CHRISTIAAN KRIENS giginena aay ll : — arctan ae te 
Only teacher of Manta Castiorri, coloratura | COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, ALBERT GOLDENBERG'’S MAESTRO A. SEISMIT-DODA 
Metropolitan Opera House Building PBA aare fe rR Chet VIOLIN INSTRUCTION CORRECT AND UICK VOICE 
1425 B $3 ; o Cit ‘onductor Kriens Symphony ub Z ia 3 > . 7 
Suan Studio: 46 tl oS 7 | virst American School for Orchestra Players. A es Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 54 West 39th Street - - New York 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. | 1476 Carroll St. : : : Brooklyn, New York Phone: 4045 “Fite Roy 
ee 303 Carnegie Hall Telephone, Decatur 2525 See ad on another page 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP i eee tre er 
comes to New York to personally establish the STC KT / I771_PRCC ; : 
Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self-Expression. } {fA BEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO sien nemo gent paca LAURA E. MORRILL 

y - TEACHER OF SINGING 


411 W. 114th St. Phone: Cathedral 7150 PIANIST— INSTRUCTION esi f Al Gluck, Sophi 
tase Tuesdays and pridevs, y a Institute of eacher 0 A call Rina” ie Braslau and 148 West 72nd Street 
FRANCIS ROGERS 120 Carnegie Hall, New York, Tel. Circle 1350 Studio: 33 West 67th St.. New York Phone: 2118 Columbus New York 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER car 
: 4 G ' ia hel Tr . , . - . . 
140 Rest 69nd Serect, Mew York WILLIAM THORNER MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER| MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA 
Telephone, 6923 Rhinelander VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH — VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE | Teacher of Voice in all its branches. Defects 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York of ne See See 
E, PRESSON MILLER setae Telephone, Murray Hill 699 257 West 86th Street, New York 
TEACHER OF SINGING HARRIET BELLMAN Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 
? » x “i . ror ~ . y 
$26 Cornegie Hall ou, 1500 Koco PIANIST AND TEACHER GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
Studio: 239 West 72d Street, New York City BARITONE were wow wv - 
Ag MLS oo é . Late of THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS Telephone 7060 Columbus ee ee magia repeated VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
TEACHER OF SINGING 668 W #, me Avenue, oo. Ye ork City VOICE CULTURE, 
122 C zie Hall ; am ‘ MEE 5 elephone iverside 69 230 East 62nd Street 
igen ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING nen ge sousien) oteniin iene to quien 
“ é pak ae : ‘ . NG . . 2 " rom the ginning to the highest pertection 
EDWARD ROYCE Studio: 257 West 104th Street CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 
; ’ _ PIANIST ¥ Phone, 1514 Clarkson “All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” 
Teacher at New York School of Music and Arts.) 15 West 67th Street, New York City 


Instruction I nodeen to me most Phone: 2951 Columbus 
»roved modern Oren " ET Helge SR” TN = wet a6 wie TIE . © gee 
Personal Adi Iress: 17. East Be New York MR. FRANCIS STUART DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
elephone Bi Bon 43804. arene » erur . H ces i 
TEACHER OF SINGING f R ae Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
— Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. FREDERICK E. BRISTOL cortizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and 
Ah RAE, mited number ils, 
FLORENCE E. GALE “Being in full possession of my method of TEACHER OF SINGING nv Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
, “ only. 22 . 2 singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 43 West 46th Street, New York City gr" : red 
SOLO PIANIST Francesco Lamperti. Phone: 4778 Morningside 
: Reqhele end, Cogeerts a Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City (In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 
nstruction, Leschetizky ethe y r “xT a . x 
137 West 69th St, New York - VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT 


__ Telephone, Columbus 4873) 2 ANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER SOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
Formerly Mme, Germain 251 West 102nd Street, New York LE -D WOLFS 
Riverside 366 PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Phone: 


JAC (OU ES L. GOTTLIEB Coach and Teacher of the Art and Science 
New York: 38 West 91st Street 













































































of Singing. —— 
sh ut cue ov Vom, Oneungraa ConDucton 439 West End Avenue, :: :: New York City] — . Brooxiyn: Academy of Music 
x Gottlieb Institute of Music ___. | Freperick Rirsserc. A. A. G. O. 
oice an iano Departments ron 
136 East 76th Street - - New York City WII BUR a 8 U Y TE R PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Tei. Rhinelander 4345 4 XN 4 S \ Studied under Rein cke—Classics; Scharwenka MME SCHOEN RENE 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio; 1339 Union Street scot in Sight Singing —Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- | +Y4+¥A4>. OW LIN- Nit 
i iu . . ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses In New York till May 15th, 1923 
“A Maker of Readers.”’ No instrument used | arranged to suit individual requir.ments. Per- In Europe June until ctober, 1923 


MR, CHARLES LEE T RACY Both class and individual instruction sonal address, 408 West 150th Street. Address: Tue Harpinc Horet— 
203 West 54th Serest, New York 








PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Class courses begin Oct. Ist, Private any time Telephone, Audubon 1530 5 
Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield Telephone, Circle 2 





Certified Leschetizky Rapeneat Carnegie Hall. Res. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, York City 








CARL FIQUE 
sient slnemtine ataes MISS EMMA THURSBY Prano. oe 
HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY -ATHERINE N R BRUNO HUHN 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING sisi sdiiic taaaee eek ab nel RA} ne ee ee 205 West $7th Street, New York 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera Hoses, N. Y. Residence: 34 Gramercy Park FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE iensiateinis akiienad Singing Lessons 


Residence: 2184 te Ave, N. 
Phone: 3907 ordham Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn Oratorio and Song Repertoire 






































February 22, 1923 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CONCERT CELLIST 


INSTRUCTION: CELLO 
AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Cteaiee 501 East Ave., 
ochester, N. Y. 
Pees Stone 122 








MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 


Open for Concert and Recital 
Studio: Ursuline — W. Mc —' St. 
Privete, Address Clareniont, ok” 22, 


. ‘McMillen Be Cincinnati, Oh 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
Violinist 
_ 523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phose: 9166 Graceland 


LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIGY TEACHER 
Concert Direction Hinkle Barcus, 


1426 Broadway, New York. 
Studio, 8 E. 36th Street, New York. 
Telephone 8391 Murray Hill 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 
Soprano 


Teacher of Vocal Art selence. Endorsed 
KE. Miller. studio: 61 West 128th 8t., a 


phone 1489 Harlem. 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
203 West 54th St. 
Phone 2160 Circle 














Dr. Frank 
ork. Tele- 








mew York city 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


umbia School Music, 
oF * $09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ETHEL WRIGHT 


coutrate FE USON “rence 


Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


st. New York City 
wO8 Went HO. Columban S08 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vcci'Muste 


cera oeea we sree, Ja Pete, 


RUSSELL J. ENGLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals of his songs—Oratorio 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J. 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
tor Ha: Choral Society 
1227 Kimball Bullding - - Chicago 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 

and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 

every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 

removing a yo — as her method is 

not a theory but roven Fact. Write 

for for descriptive folder. Suite 824, — Hall 
Studio, 20 West 65th St., New York 


“. WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street; Chicago, Ill. 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


JBAYERLEE 


Formerly in cha of se classes in the 
studio of the late loyal Pro fessor Julius Stock- 
hausen, Frankfort 0. rmany. Mme. Bay- 
erlee not only trains singers in their various 
stages of development, but gives invaluable as- 
sistance to concert singers and teachers of sing- 
ing who come to perfect their art. 


Circular on request 


Stadio: 502 W. 113th St., N.Y. City, Tel. Cathedral 7960 
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Natl. Seng @Slge>o dS WVALTER 


gy KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 
Instruction. Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive N.Y. C. 
Morningside 0787 








MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand Association reorganizing. 








N. J. 
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New York 











Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 
~~ CONTRALTO 
(Pupil of % Sevcik and we Hess) 
519 Lincoln Place 
Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 
oie. 74th St. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
i" Chicago, II}. 
KARLETON HACKETT | © 
ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 
Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Voice trials by appointment only. 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
D RNE DRAMATIC 

E 

4 NADWORN Prize Winner) 

: 80 West Sist Bayonne, 
COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
DOMENICO A. BOVE 
VIOLINIST 
1150 So. 52nd ny Philadelphia, Pa. 

CONTRALTO 
B 
ARITCH ese 
ba Phone 7277-] Prospect 
Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
ROSSI- I-D IEHL 
Concerts and is and Recitals 
Studio: 
phone, Glen Ridge 1347 
cax HAMMANN 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 
384 Commenne Avenue, Sescen. Mass. 
M 
* GRAVES ATKINS 
839 North Dearborn Street 
John Prindle Scott 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 
231 West 96th Street, New York 
PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
Mocouda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mike Hasty: 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 





Jeanne 


Le Fee Farduly 


Contralto 
Concerts— Recitals—Oratorios 
Personal Representative: 

Miss J. de F 
124 West 88th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1368 


BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 


“THE secrets oF SVENGALI"’ 
By J. H. DUVAL 
And You Can't Be Fooled 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publisher— JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Mime. Hildeg ard Hoffmann 


+t sol 66 


Soloist wi 

and __ Faas Rs am age etc. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hali 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 











COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
ee Teacher 


“Internationally recog- 
oma ae asa Voice Dulider: Volos Repairer and Couch 


Course in Diction. ils for Opera, 
Ora’ ae Concert. ‘Teacher ‘ar Luet! 
successful s Studios: Burnet House 


many 
Drawing i Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
265 Fort Washington Ave., New York 


Wadsworth 1989 (Private) 
Phones { W Wadsworth 4550 (Apartment) 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass, 


FGRASSE 235 
:WARFORD 


‘KRAFT 











at Ton ven oe 176th St. 
. 2052 Tremont 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
ees 


pies. Bradway. Ne 





Concert - TENOR- Gomtente 
Care of Frank La Forg 


14 West 68th St., New" York City 





GEHRKEN §2sei 


“Able etiple and fine command.” — 








Brooklyn 

“Rapidly ining unique reputation.”— 

687 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boneix SEE AD. 
M ANOTHER 

inporses E. PAGE 

MARY 
Contralto 
Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals 
Care 


Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 


MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TEACHER 
2020 Broadway New York City 
Telephone 6737 Columbus 


MILAN LUSK 
Concert Violinist 


Management: LUDMILA WETCHE 206 W. 99th St., N.Y 


BIRDICE BLY 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 











Chicago, Ill. 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
BARITONE 


Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 
BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The 5 eet with a Message” 
cational Recitals 


437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 











Address: MISS man WISWELL, 


LAURIE MERRILL 


Soprano 
COSTUME RECITALS 


Hotel Bretton Hall, B’way & 86th St., N. Y. City 
Tel. 1000 Schuyler 


Kabuoo HOFFMANN 1200 


Home Address: St. Paul. 











ARCHIBALD 
Acconoentet 


| SESSIONS arson 


rganist-Director “All Souls,” 
S37 West ae &., N. ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside. 


RUBANNI soran 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


Head of Voice Department 
SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


— en E 
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Fine Arts Sulieing Chicago 
a HAZEL 

| GRUPPE 
Concert Pianist 


Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 8 West 92nd Street 
New York 
Telephone Riverside 0118 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Personal Representative: Mrs. A. R. Bushman, 
437 Fifth Ave., Knabe Piano Co., New York 











E’mMa A. DAMBMANN] 


Founder and Pres. Southland Singers. Rehearsals Monday 
evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Vocal Instruction. Residence 
ro! 137 W. 03d 8t., Tel. 1436 River, between ound and 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 











FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal Instructor and Coach 
Assistant Teacher to ALEXANDER HEINEMANN 
Studio: 51 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Chelsea 2234 





» FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
HI Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway N. Y. 
N Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. L, N. Y. Tel. Newtown 2398-J. 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studie: 212 W. S9th St-, Mew York City, 5329 Circle 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 


Studio; 452 Riverside Drive, How York City 
Tel. 9080 Morningside 








E. PLOTNIKOFF russise'imporial Opere 
Hi. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
all languages. 


aie IVAN TARASOFF “sccic* 
631 Madison Ave., New York Telephoue, Plaza 9239 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
HAVRAH HUBBARD—Operalogues 
Musical Illustrations by the Greatest Authorities 
Meetings Waldorf-Astoria 


For all information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 
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A. B. Chase Piano Co. ||| The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THe Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its — 
maker s 
° ° q Its continued use tn such institutions ; as the 
Reproducing P layer Pianos University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
Offices: 20 West 45th Street . ’ New York City qualities and durability es hs 3 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 











Upright and Grand Pianos 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
== THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -+- -- MAKERS 
































Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue . . New York City 
Maestro G. LOMBARDO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


author of “The Art of Singing” SHEET MUSIC 
Fernando DE LUCIA 15° A COPY 

















THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agouian Hatt, New Yorx City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 





















who says: “I 
Consult ; 
from masal “Rens po sound.” ‘OU know ears “Men- 
Cieeot Eagan and other celebrities. t’’— his terful composi- 
Sostein fetes and oles ‘al appointment only. oat is ett oy nmol But, do 


Studio: be J West 04th St., New York City 
you know that you can buy it for 
wtephone Senuyier Os 15c—beautifully printed on the best 


of paper—certified to be correct as 














J. WARREN C at the master wrote it ? 
ERB" 37 West SRT see That jo the ocklevessant ot Contary GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
rane elma telecom maserpices and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
H. W. Maurer Trovatore, “Humores- TONE QUALITY 
Specialist in VIOLIN TECHNICS Mel we. ink Bute, 


udio: 1425 Broadway, New York C 
Reaidence: 867 Raat i78ty Street, Bronx, N. 7 A Soe Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 


i “Grand Marche de Con- 
L ,’* “Il Puritani,’’ “The 
D ."" “La Scintilla,”” 
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FIRST GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY HELD IN LONDON 





Constitution Adopted—Salzburg Festival Planned—International Jury and Alternate Jury Include Americans 


London, January 23.—The first conference of delegates 
of the International Society for Contemporary Music, 
founded in Salzburg in August, 1922, held here on the invi- 
tation of the British section, was concluded yesterday, after 
three days’ deliberation. Some such conference as this was 
planned by the organizers at the organization meeting held 
in Salzburg, but date and place were left in abeyance. The 
central office, which this original meeting voted definitely 
to maintain in London, was at that meeting requested to 
work out a plan of organization and practical procedure, 
which when ratified should serve, in lieu of a constitution, 
as a guide to the national sections to be constituted in the 
various countries in accordance with the 
laws and exigencies of these countries. 

Accordingly a detailed plan’ comprising 
no less than thirty-one articles was worked 4 
out by a special committee and circu!ated 
among the organizers of all the countries 
represented at Salzburg. Amendments = 
were asked for and submitted, and the 
invitation for the London conference ac- 
cepted by the majority of countries in sa 
which national sections have been organ-— = 
ized. : 

Plans for the conference, as worked out = 
by the inviting section, provided for ses- = 
sions to be held successively in the Royal = 
College of Music (by courtesy of the di- = 
rector, Sir Hugh Allen), the headquarters = 
of the Incorporated Society of Mus‘cians, = 
those of the British Music Society, and in = 
the Royal Academy of Music (by courtesy = 
of Sir Alexander MacKenzie). The ses- = 
sions opened on the morning of January = 
19, and the delegates were welcomed by 
Sir Hugh Allen, as host, and Edward J. = 
Dent, chairman of the Salzburg meeting. = 
The following representatives, it was = 
found, had responded to the call: Dr. 
Rudolf Réti, Austria; Edwin Evans, Eng- 
land; Maurice Ravel, France; Prof. Adolf = 
Weissmann, Germany; Prof. K. B. Jirak = 
and Dr. Erich Steinhard, Czecho-Slovakia; = 


Sven Felumb, Denmark; Guido M. Gatti, = 
Italy; Werner Reinhart, Switzerland; = 
César Saerchinger, as observer for the = 


It was found that in all the countries 
mentioned national sections had been either 
definitely formed or were in the process 
of formation pending the definite adoption = 
of the central office’s plan of organization. = 
To them must be added Belgium and = 
Portugal, whose delegates were unfortu- = 
nately prevented from attending, while = 
Spain, Holland, Poland, Hungary, Sweden 
and Norway had not yet reported, though 
organizing influences are known to be at 
work. Thus a most promising progress 
could be recorded for the five months 
elapsed since the initial meeting at Salz- 
burg. The most extensive and represen- ; 
tative organizations were reported by Eng- = 
land, where the Contemporary Music Cen- =" 
ter of the British Music Society has con- 
stituted itself the British section of the 
International ; Germany, where the national = 
section comprises seventy-five per cent. of | 
all the representative musicians; France, 
where the governing committee includes 
men like Paul Dukas (president), Maurice 
Ravel, Albert Roussel, Erik Satie, Flor- 
ent Schmitt, Charles Koechlin, Henri 
Pruniéres, etc.; and Denmark, where the 
section comprises all leading musicians and 
some 200 supporting members. 

On motion of César Saerchinger, Ed- 
ward Dent was unanimously requested to 
act as chairman of the Conference—not 
as a delegate (Mr. Evans being the British 
delegate) but as a “neutral” without vote. 
Pending a final decision with regard to 
the number of delegates admitted to the 
General Conferences, the two delegates 
from Czecho-Slovakia, representing the 
Slav and the German elements respectively, were both per- 
mitted to participate, voting jointly, the principle of “one 
country, one vote” being definitely and unanimously adopted 
for the International Society on motion of M. Ravel. (“Na- 
tionality, Xf in this connection, was defined to be synonymous 
with “state.”) Discussion of the rules of organization was 
then proceeded with, article by article. 

The first three articles, defining the nature and work of 
the Society (“an association of societies . collaborat- 
ing in the furtherance of contemporary music by means of 
regular exchange of information and other assistance, etc.’’) 
were adopted without discussion, likewise the next three, 
providing for the central office and its provisional main- 
tenance by voluntary contributions of the national sections. 
(It should be added that each of these national sections is 
an absolutely autonomous society, deciding for itself its or- 
ganization, constitution, and scope of activity.) An amend- 
ment (to Article 7) proposed by the German section, per- 
mitting two delegates to be sent by any one country, only 
one of whom, however, shall have a vote, was adopted after 
an interesting discussion which brought out many reasons 
for such a provision. The two delegates might represent 
either two opposing racial groups within a country, or they 
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might be chosen for different qualities not always found 
united in one personality. One delegate might, for instance, 
represent the country in a purely musical or critical faculty, 
another as an organizer of practical or judicial ability. 


Wuat Is Mopern Music? 


Still more interesting was the long discussion of Article 
Nine, attempting to define the words “contemporary music’ 
or “modern music” for the Society's purposes. After first 
eliminating, by unanimous consent, the word ‘ ‘European” as 
an error which would limit the Society’s activities, it was 
found that no aesthetic definition of contemporary or mod- 
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ALICE GENTLE, 


who has followed a busy summer at the Ravinia Park Opera with an even busier 
The early winter season she spent in Mewvico City as leading soprano with 
the company, introduced there by Andrea de Segurola, formerly of the Metropolitan. 
Leaving Merico, Miss Gentle began a concert tour at Denver which was interrupted 
and her concert dates altered to allow her to go to the Pacific Coast to make ten 
quest performances with the San Carlo Opera Company, singing Tosca, Carmen, 
Cavalleria, La Navarraise and other roles in which this brilliant artist has been 


unusually successful. 
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ern was possible. A mechanical or arbitrary definition, on 
the other hand, that would satisfy all delegates, could not 
be found either, and the Article was finally reduced to two 
sentences leaving each national section to find and adopt its 
own definition, if it so desires. The scope of the music to 
be advanced by the Society was thus left wide open and any 
accusation of narrowness or cliquism answered in advance. 


INTERNATIONALISM VS. NATIONALISM. 


Russia has not thus far been represented in the organi- 
zation of the Society, for obvious technical reasons which 
it is hoped will soon be eliminated by the resumption of 
communication with Russia and the foundation of a national 
section there. Provision was, however, made from the start 
for Russian nationals living in other countries, by permitting 
them to join the sections in whose jurisdiction they are 
domiciled (Article Ten). This principle has now been broad- 
ened, on motion of the British section, to include all na- 
tionals residing in foreign lands, and the conference has 
gone on record as accepting the principle of domicile for 
all practical purposes wherever it is invoked. Music is thus 
conceived to be an essentially international art, and no com- 
position presented by any national section for performance 


at the annual festivals of the Society will be questioned as 
to its origin or pedigree. How much stress any section 
wishes to lay upon the purely national element shall be no 
concern of the Society as a whole, and any camposer who 
thinks himself neglected on that ground by his resident sec 
tion still has recourse to the section to which he might 
belong as a member of his race. The Society obviously 
wants to represent that “United States of Music” to which 
Mr. Evans referred at the dinner tendered him. 


THe INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE. 

A detailed method of procedure, regulating the intercourse 
between the sections for the realization of the Society’s ends, 
was the next subject of debate. Seven articles of agree- 
ment, as finally amended, provide for the regular monthly 
exchange of information, through the medium of the central 
office, upon new musical works, interesting performances, 
books worthy of note. Reports on the activities of the 
various national sections, as well as interesting events and 
developments coming to their notice will 
be sent to London, and a digest of these 
circulated in turn to the national sections, 
for publication in the Society’s organs. 
(Each section is to choose its own official 
organ.) A survey of the musical output 
in the various countries during and since 
the war is planned, to be issued in book 
form as soon as practicable. 

The establishment of a circulating library 
of scores, which shall make new music of 
other countries accessible to members of 
each section, and to conductors and per 
formers for the purpose of examination 
with a view to performance was agreed to 
in principle. The practical working-out 
of a plan, however, which requires an 
efficient international machinery and the 
hearty co-operation of the publishers in all 
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countries, was delegated to a committee 
consisting of Edwin Evans, César Saer- 
chinger and Mrs. V. Balkwill, the secre 


British section 
Honorary COMMITTEE 


tary of the 
THE 
Before proceeding to the 
the Annual Festival, one of 
functions of the Society, the ratification of 
= the selection of an Honorary Committee, 
and the election of the International Jury 
for 1923 was proceeded with, in order to 
permit those delegates who might be obliged 
to leave London before the close of the 
conference to cast their ballots. After 
some discussion, and the consideration of 
= additional proposals, afterwards with 
= drawn, the — Honorary Committee 
published in Salzburg, was confirmed as 
= follows: Ferruccio Busoni, Maurice Ravel, 
: Arnold Schénberg, Jean Sibelius, Richard 
- Strauss, Igor Stravinsky 
= Far more complicated and arduous was 
: the work of selecting a jury for the first 
annual festival. For it was not merely a 
question of voting upon a list prepared in 
advance. The very principles upon which 
the list was to be chosen had to be settled 
upon. Even the size of the Jury was un 
settled, for though five members had been 
originally planned, amendments offered by 
more than one section proposed increasing 
them to seven. The most obvious problem 
was, ol to wive satistactory repre 
sentation to some eighteen musical nations 
within the scope of a workabk body ol 
experts. These discussions and the ballot 
ing required the entire second day of the 
= Conference, in two long sessions 
THE Jury. 


discussion ol 
the principal 


course, 


CHOOSING 


= At no time during the debates was the 
spirit of internationalism and mutual co 
operation so patently exhibited as during 
these discussions, the outcome of which was 
bound to affect the individual interests of 
each country more directly than any other 
point upon the program. Every possibility, 
every equitable method—racial groupings, 


annual rot: ation, choice by lot, etc.—was 
considered, and it must be acknowledged 
to be the merit of the chairman, Mr 


Dent, to have suggested what now appears 


as the only possible solution. Mr. Dent 
asked the delegates to put aside, for the time being, all 
national and racial considerations, beyond the principle 


must be represented 
and to make up 
fitness, to regard 


adopted at the outset—that no country 
by more than one member upon the jury 
lists of candidates on the sole basis of 

(Continued on page 50) 


Schipa Receives South American Offer 


Tito Schipa recently received a cable from Luzardi, the 
European impresario, asking if he would be able to sing 
at the Colon, Buenos Aires, as well as at other theaters 


throughout Brazil, but owing to the fact that Mr. Schipa’s 


present concert season will not end until June 15, he was 
obliged to decline the offer. 

The tenor recently took a house on the Halifax River 
at Daytona Beach, Florida, where he was joined by his 


wife and baby daughter. 


Additional Metropolitan Museum Concerts 

The Juilliard Musical Foundation has provided funds for 
four more free Saturday night concerts at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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NE may carry away many pleasant memories 
of the lovely Island of Ceylon. It has the 
charm of the unusual—magnificent scenery, 

both tropical and mountainous, richness of produce, 
interesting people, manners and customs, with a 
background of ancient history, intrigue, romance 
and war. During a recent brief visit there I was 
struck with the fresh and clean appearance of 
Colombo, with its white sand, vivid green of palm 
and shrub, brilliant flowers, the broad drives along 
the Breakwater and the gleaming sea beyond. 
Seeing the city in a ricksha, jogging through the Pettah, 
or native quarters, visiting the Market Place, old Dutch 
town, ancient churches and the like, are but ordinary inci- 
dents of a tourist’s day and not to be dwelt on here. 

My interest centered, naturally enough, in a group of na- 
tive musicians playing at the Buddhist Temple in the little 
village on the Kelani River. These dusky devotees, stand- 
ing under the shade of the Pipal or Bo-Tree (Ficus Religi- 
oso) were dispensing tuneless tunes with nasal pipe, twang- 
ing venah and double-headed drum. This particular Bo- 
Tree is said to have been brought from India about 240 
B. C., and further, tradition has it that the Buddha himself 
sat under it to rest during his wanderings. Be that as it 
may, all Bo-Trees are sacred, both .in India and Ceylon, 
to Buddhists, for the reason I have given, and to Hindus, 
because they worship Buddha in their Pantheon as one of 
the incarnations of Brahma, the Creator. 

The People 

As the people and religions of a country have a direct 
bearing on their arts, and particularly on their folk song 
characteristics, it is pertinent to the subject matter to give 
a very brief sketch of types and history of Ceylon. The 
earliest known inhabitant of Ceylon is supposed to have 
come from India in 483 B. C. In the first days of history, 
Ceylon was constantly subjected to predatory raids by the 
Tamils, Cholyans, and Pandyans of South India. In the 
sixteenth century it was in the hands of the Portuguese. 
These invaders were ousted by the Dutch in 1656, but the 
British soon conquered the lot and have ruled the island 
ever since. Besides these people there came tribes of Moors, 
Malays and Sinhalese, not to speak of the ubiquitous Euro- 
pean. Thus, the island population consists of a varied mix- 
ture of race, color and creed, making the usual mixed grill 
of humanity that one finds in the East, 


Their Religion 
Buddhism is the predominating religion of Ceylon. It 
is said to have been introduced by Mahinda, a son of Asoka 
the great Buddhist Emperor, in 250 B. C. Buddhisnr is the 
national religion, officially patronized, The various shrines, 
monasteries and temples are supported by public dona- 
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A popular scale for festive occasions. 
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This is used in more plaintive tunes. 











tions. There are, of course, other religions represented 
among the natives of Ceylon—Hindu, Mohammedan, Cath- 
olic and Protestant, but as the Buddhists are in the ma- 
jority, I shall confine myself largely to the effect of Buddh- 
ism on Ceylonese music. 


Invading Tribes and Their Influence on the Music of Ceylon 


The tribes who invaded Ceylon from the south of India 
brought their music with them. It is best expressed under 
the general head of the Carnatic School as distinguished 
from the Hindusthani School. It is the system of music 
used in Madras, characterized by a more or less strict adher- 
ence to the old classical modes, in extemporaneous elabora- 
tion and forms of rhythm. The favorite instruments are 
the vina, the bagpipe, and of course the drum. The songs 
are largely flavored with religious sentiment, the Madrasi 
hymns being peculiar to that part of the country. Their 
folk songs are varied, and they have music for all the af- 
fairs pertaining to the events of daily life. There are love 
songs, ballads, songs of harvest feast or festival, chants, 
requiems and songs of praise. The chief tribe to migrate 
from India to Ceylon was a branch of the old Dravidian 
stock called the Tamils. They are on the whole an illiterate 
class and their music is flavored with the influence of 
their work as laborers, farmers and the like. The dancing 
girls of their tribes are called Bayaderes. 

The music of the Ceylonese is heard to best ad- 
vantage in the Buddhist Temples at the time of 
their various festivals and religious ceremonial 
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6 hy present article begins a series by Lily 
Strickland (Anderson) on music ndia, 
which is practically unknown in the western world. 
Lily Strickland is a well known American com- 
poser of songs, who has been living in India, where 
her husband is stationed, for the last three or four 
years. The rest of the series includes interesting 
articles on Rabindranath Tagore and the Rain Fes- 
tival (the famous Indian poet is also aor. prized 
as a composer in his native land), Hindoo Temples 
and Their Music and the Music of the Khasis of 
Assam. The articles are illustrated both with 
photographs and musical examples. : 
G. oe ee Inc., has recently issued Lily Strick- 
land’s Songs From the High Hills, of which she 
writes: “I wrote them here in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains and tried to catch the spirit of the place. 
While I did not use all Indian scales, yet in some 
places there are modulations and intervals built on 
one of the Raga scales. It is interesting to know 
that one of the very oldest Indian scales (there 
are seventy-two), C, D, E, F sharp, G sharp, A 
sharp and C, is practically the same as the whole 
tone scale. In fact the simplest Indian tune is 
full of whole tones so that’ form of music 
called ‘modern’ is in reality the oldest extant form. 
“I have studied these various modes here for 
over two years and find them extremely interest- 
ing and a very difficult subject to master. It has 
also been my good fortune to have the opportunity 
of hearing all types of Indian music—solo, chorus 
and ‘orchestra’—from the lowest to the highest, 
from the hut of the ‘Jungli’ (the Jungle one) to 
the marble palaces of Rajahs and Princes. It has 
been an experience of great value.”—The Editor. 











contrast to some of 


tion of the Christian. It is in pleasin 
have seen in India 


the filthy and indescribable Temples 
and other Oriental countries. 

The ‘cheerful, saffron-robed priests show you about the 
place willingly, and there is a conspicuous absence of the 
whining loathsome beggars underfoot, whose presence is 
usually inescapable in India. 

The main room of the temple is decorated from floor to 
ceiling with gaudy historical paintings descriptive of the life 
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Ceylonese sing a song, especially when the occa- 
sion calls forth his best efforts. 

There was a time, not long since, when the 
long-haired, windsor-tied, ego-inflated and dra- 
matic pianist draped himself on the seat, and after 
going through the usual rites of preparation in ad- 
justing his cuffs, his hair, his position and his ex- 
pression, launched forth in assault on the ivories, 
proceeding with accompanying co-ordinating 
movements of his body. But even the wildest of 
these was but a manikin in comparison with these 
Eastern singers, dancers or players. y carry rh to 
the nth degree, urged by their enthusiasm into a form of 
self-hypnosis, giving one a later picture of the Early man 
who found his first creative instinct in beating a primitive 
drum and in singing and dancing as a simultaneous expres- 
sion of rhythm. 

The Musical Instruments of Ceylon 

The Trumpet, or Horanawa, is devoted to use in the 
temple services. It is harsh and unlovely in tone and not 
in the feast suggestive of the atmosphere of sanctity. The 
Horn, called the kombone, emits a blast as disagreeable in 
sound as the trumpet and is also used in connection with 
temple ceremonial rites. The Haut-boy is an Eastern mem- 
ber of the oboe family, having the same nasal and thinly 
penetrating tonal quality. It is long and narrow in shape 
and is fastened at each end by cat-gut to a belt which goes 
over the shoulder. Cymbais, bells, rattles and drums are 
used to augment the “orchestra” of the temple. The more 
important the occasion, the louder the noise. 

he Devil-Dancers, the most unique participants in re- 
ligious functions, are usually accompanied by horns, drums 
and cymbals. Their fantastic head-dress and costumes, 
grotesque dances and weird music produce an unearthly 
effect which must be seen and heard to be appreciated. 

In Ceylon, as in most Eastern countries, the drum is the 
most important and commonly used of musical instruments. 
It is much more than a mere instrument of percussion. Its 
use is inextricably woven with the very life of the people, 
not only as a background for all their music, but also as 
a means of expressing their moods, fancies, passions, spirit- 
ual or physical; fanaticism, fatalism and frenzy. The drum 
is, through them, capable of expressing the whole gamut 
of emotions. I doubt if any Westerner has the power to 
make his drum-language as eloquent as the most ordinary 
of village native players. With these people the mastery 
of the drum is AE emt and hereditary. 

We are accustomed to the military use of the drum apart 
from its place in music. We use the tuned notes of the 
tympani to give tone color to orchestral combinations, or 
the drums to beat time, accentuate rhythm, augment crescen- 
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A favorite scale brought over from the South of India. 
Gives the minor “Oriental” impression. 

















of Buddha. Scattered about are many statues, likewise of 
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These are only a few that are in use. 


One of the most descriptive scales, which might be called “wholetoned” and which is 


not modern but over five thousand years old, of Sanskrit origin. 





Buddha and likewise gaudy. Plaster, gilt and raw color is 
not just our idea of conveying impressions of the divine 
spirituality of the gentle Guatama. Neither was the “tink- 
ling cymbal and sounding brass” of the temple music con- 
ducive to a detached contemplation of Nirvana. Rather 
was there something Pagan in the harsh, blatant tones of 
the brazen trumpets, punctuating the less strident music 
of the other instruments. But as man makes both his Gods 
and his Music in his own image, these raucous tones of 
color and sound are merely a natural and characteristic 
expression of the people of this part of the globe. The 
dweller in the East misses the artistic reserve of more 
civilized and intellectual man. Here the appeal is usually 
to the senses in sensuous form, and nowhere more strongly 
than when used under the cloak of religion. 

On the occasion of my pilgrimage to this temple the 
musicians were playing and ‘singing songs intended to extol 
the virtues of Lord Buddha. Opening their sometimes too- 
capacious mouths to their extreme physical limits, the un- 
trammeled sound issues forth, in runs, trills, grace-notes 
and many vocal gymnastics uncatalogued and incapable of 
notation, much less description. Inspired by the crescendo 
and accelerando of the drummer’s rhythm, the singer throws 
himself into varied postures, gesticulating the while with 
the ever fluent and expressive hands of the Eastern native. 
It is as much of a treat to see as to hear an Indian or 


poco animato, 





dos, create an impression of suspense or excitement, and 
the like, but we have not yet begun to explore the limits 
of what a drum can do. 

The aristocrat among Ceylonese drums is the Udakea, 
which gives a fine tone when properly played. 

The Barrigodea is a drum made of jack-wood covered 
with deer skin, long in shape and beaten with alternating 
palm and fingers. 

The Daul is also long and narrow in shape but is struck 
with a stick held with the left hand. 

The Tammetam is literally a kettle drum; its head cov- 
ered with skin. It is played upon with a stick called the 
Kaddipaw. This drum is doubtless a near relative of the 
Tom-Tom, familiar to our drum family. 

The Tallea is a brass drum and is struck with two 
sticks as is our tympanum. 

The Ravani, named for a 5 Ser ical monster-King of 
Ceylon, is something like the Timbrel, without its bells. It 
is placed on the ground, held in the left hand and played 
upon by a sliding motion of the right hand. 

The stringed instruments of — are practically the 
same as those of India, of the cithra, vina or we) ty 
The oldest Ceylon-Hindu stringed instrument is called the 
Ravanastrom and is played with a bow. It is said to have 
been invented five thousand years ago by ag, a peony 

The Venah (not to be confused with the Vina) is an 
instrument in common use among the beggar class 
of Ceylon. It is mounted with two strings, one of 
flax and one of horse-hair. The hollow of the 
instrument is the half of a cocoanut shell, polished 





dances, One of the most interesting of these per- 
formances is the Festival of the Full Moon of May, 
which lasts for four days and is a time set apart 
for singing and Devil-Dancing. 

About two miles out of Colombo, along the Kelani 
River, is the famous old Buddhist Temple which I 
visited and where I heard the most representative 
native music, The temple is happily situated in a 
spacious grove of cocoanut palms; is colorful, of 
virtuous cleanliness and opened freely to the inspec- 
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and covered with the skin of a lizard. The beggar- 
minstrel wanders along the wayside drawing weird 





sounds from this queer instrument which he plays 
with a horse-hair bow with little bells attached to it. 


Some Characteristics of Ceylonese Music 





The music of Ceylon is essentially the same as 
that of India. I have mentioned the influence of 
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the Tamils and the Buddhists on the music. The 
Ceylons use the seven-tone or Sapta Swara, of an- 
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MELODIES. 
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tempo. Taken down in Western 
notation by Lily Strickland, at 
Colombo, Ceylon. 
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cient Sanskrit origin, but this is only one of an infinite 
number of variations, There are seventy-two seven-toned 
scales alone, and more scales of fewer tones. The so-called 
whole-toned scale has been in common use here for five 
thousand years, and this is a fact which Western musicians 
know so little about that they call composers who employ 
these whole-toned scale modes, “modernists.” The Raga, 
Raginis or musical modes govern the system of music used 
in the Eastern music, and the native singer must always 
be mindful of the check reins of this Raga law. 

The Ceylonese music is melodic, not harmonic or poly- 
phonic. They use drums as a basis of harmony with tonic, 
sub-dominant or dominant effect on the sometimes tuned 
note of the drum, They have no conception of sharmoniy as 
we know it, and to call their music “melodic” may be a 
misnomer from our standpoint. The Ceylonese love to 
sing and they elaborate and extemporize as they go, pro- 
ducing a vague, wandering, and curiously detached effect 
on the listener who does not understand the scale or system 
of music used. The more modern forms of harmony as 
we have them are but a natural development of civilization 
and intellect, and are entirely unknown to older but less 
progressive races. India boasts the oldest civilization in 
the world, and yet her music has remained practically un- 
changed for over five thousand years. 

In the course of Ceylon’s history, each invading tribe 
has left his imprint upon the music-character of the country, 
contributing variations of songs, modes and instruments. 
The Sinhalese, for example, are fondest of plaintive music, 
slow and of ‘constantly changing rhythm. One of their 
most pouplar songs is called The Horse Trot, and its 
rhythm is intended to convey the impression of a horse’s 
hoof beats. 

The Ceylonese Buddhist likes best to sing of the virtues 
of Lord Buddha. He is fond, too, of singing songs of 
kings, of great deeds and of the past. There is a wealth 
of legend, mythology and history connected with the music 
of these people. Even the language of their love songs is 
symbolical. They deal in metaphors and in allegory. The 
chief subject matter of the Ceylonese is of a religious nature 
and drawn from their various sacred books. 

On the whole, the music of the Himalayan Buddhists 
and the Ceylonese Buddhists has much in common, being 
taken from the same fundamental sources. In the lighter 
moods and modes the music likewise reflects the nature 
of the people themselves, who are 
usually cheerful, simple, and much 
more uncomplex than their religion 
would indicate. Their music, like 
ours, is the language of their emo- 
tions, and there is not much differ- 
ence in ‘emotions, reduced to a 
primitive basis. 

In conclusion, we can never come 
to love or understand Eastern music 
so long as we compare it with our 
own. It is different, just as any for- 
eign language is different, and has 
to be studied in ‘the same way. It 
is a deep subject, but full of fascina- 
tion and interest to the music stu- 
dent, who is prepared to keep his 
mind open and to forget his criticism 
and prejudice. 


Pettis with London Quartet 


Ashley Pettis was enthusiastically 
welcomed to Plainfield recently in 
the performance of the Schumann 
piano quintet, which he performed 
with the London String Quartet. 
His poetic feeling, his genuine in- 
sight into the deepest emotional 
sentiments, and his remarkable virile 
technic gave great pleasure to a 
crowded house. This concert was 
said to be one of the best there and 
his admirers are anticipating Pettis’ 
return in recital with pleasure. 
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CEYLONESE MUSICIANS AND CEREMONIAL DANCERS. 


The drums are 





LILY STRICKLAND, AUTHOR OF THIS ARTICLE, 


Assam, 





GROUP OF NATIVE CEYLONESE MUSICIANS AND A DANCER. 
The musicians, left to right, hold a native bagpipe, a cithar and a Vdakea (drum). 
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Pavlowa Here in October 


Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet 
Russe are now appearing in Bombay, 
India, and at the conclusion of this 
engagement they will wind up their 
five months’ tour of the Far East 
and India. From Bombay Mme. 
Pavlowa goes to Egypt, where she 
has been engaged for a lengthy en 
gagement at the Kurshall Theater 
in Cairo. By the early part of 
April, Mme. Pavlowa expects to re 
turn to her London’ home, where, 
after a brief rest, she will put into 
preparation and rehearsals the entire 
programs for her forthcoming 
American tour commencing early in 
October. 

While in Japan, Mme. Pavlowa, 
under the guidance of one of the 
leading masters of Tokio, made a 
thorough study of the national 
dances of the Orient, which she in- 
tends to incorporate in an elaborate 
ballet to be included in her reper- 
tory. She will also make an ex 
haustive study of the native dances 
of the Egyptians, during her Cairo 
engagement, with a view to acquiring 
material for her programs, 

Mme. Anna Pavlowa’s American 
tour will open in New York on Oc- 
tober 8 with a two weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Manhattan Opera House. 
After engagements in Boston and Montreal, the company 
heads straight West, appearing in the principal cities of 
the Middle West and reaching the Coast for a five weeks’ 
engagement during the months of January and early Feb 
ruary. The company will return East via Texas and the 
Southern States. 

Mme. Pavlowa’s company will come here reinforced by 
the services of both Laurent Novikoff and Alexandre Voli- 
nine, the two leading dancers formerly associated with her. 
Entirely new ballets with new settings and costumes will 
be presented here. The tour will be under the exclusive 
direction of S. Hurok, who also arranged and directed het 
tour in the Far East and Orient this season 


Russian Music at Guild Hall, St. Thomas’ 
Church 


A program of unusual interest and attractiveness was 
given February 8 in the Guild Hall of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Fifth avenue, New York, under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Club. The artists were Helene Romanoff, Russian 
soprano; Eugene Plotnikoff, conductor composer, of the 
Imperial theaters of Moscow and Petrograd, and the 
Paris Opera House; and Harold Land, the American 
baritone who has been soloist of St. Thomas’ Church for 
the past eight years, The program was made up of com 
positions of the sey" ty, Russian comnpoes rs: Rachmani- 
noff, Tschaikowsky, Glier, Plotnikoff, Glazounoff, Gretchani- 
noff, Grodzky and Seroff. Each artist who appeared was 
applauded to the echo, and many encores were demanded 
Mr. Land played the accompaniments for his encores 


Macbeth Featuring Roberts’ Songs 


Among the songs which Florence Macbeth, coloratura 
soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, is singing to 
audiences on her present extensive concert tour to the 
Coast, are Pierrot and In My Garden, both from the pen 
of George Roberts. The latter is a short and highly 
effective encore song. Miss Macbeth is also singing A 
Night Song, Song of the Waiting One, from a new cycle: 
and Songs of India, by Lily Strickland. These are still in 
manuscript form, but will soon be published by J, Fischer 
& Brother. One of Miss Macbeth’s continued successes is 
Gertrude Ross, Japanese song, Sakura Blossom. 
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CORTOT AND THIBAUD DELIGHT BOSTON 





Both Are Heard in Memorable Performance of Kreutzer Sonata—Haitowitsch Impresses on Second Appearance—Brard, 
Heard with Symphony, Sustains Excellent Impression Made Previously—Germaine Schnitzer Plays 
with People’s Symphony 


Boston, February 25.—Two of France’s distinguished 
virtuosos, Alfred Cortot, pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist, divided the final concert of the Steinert series, 
Sunday afternoon, February 18, in Symphony Hall. 
Together they played Beethoven's Kreutzer sonata and a 
sonata of Saint-Saéns. For solo pieces, Mr. Thibaud 
played a fantasy of Hue and Saint-Saens’ rondo capriccioso, 
while Mr. Cortot chose a Concerto da Camera by Vivaldi 
and Chopin's andante spianato and polonaise, 












“Past Master of Ensemble 
Playing.”—H. T. Parker, in 
Boston Transcript. 


RECENT SUCCESSES IN CHAMBER 
MUSIC CONCERTS OF 












HEINRICH 
GEBHARD 


Concert Pianist 





In Concerts with the 
Wendling String Quartet 
Elsa Fischer String Quartet 
Burgin String Quartet 


Richard Aldrich in New York Times, Oct. 17, 1922: 
“In the Brahms F-minor Quintet the piano part was 
layed with oe wy. reat discretion by Heinrich Geb- 
ard of Boston—A C AMBER MUSIC PIANIST OF 
SUBTLE SKILL.” 
New York Times, Jan. 30, 1923: 
“In the Cesar Franck Quintet they had the assistance 


of Heinrich Gebhard, excellent pianist, whose tastes make 
him an especially skillful interpreter of French music.” 





















Philip Hale in Baston Herald, Nov. 21, 1921: 
“The accomplished Mr, Gebhard played delightfully eae 





with unerring proportion and esthetic intelligence. 









Olin Downes in Boston Post: 
“The triumph of the concert, however, was undoubted! 
the performance of Franck’s Quintet, with Mr. Gebhar 
as past master of the piano part of one of the noblest works 
in the whole literature of chamber music.”’ 











Olin Downes in Boston Post, Feb, 8, 1923: 
“Admirable performance of Mr. Gebhard,” 






Stuart Mason in Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 8, 1923: 

“Mr, Gebhard joined the quartet in a more than excel- 
lent performance of Brahms’ Quintet. His abilities as a 
player of chamber music have often been praised, yet that 
is no reason why they should not once again receive men- 
tion, Mr, Sener’ foapeanes the faculty of blending the 
tone of the piano with that of the strings, a faculty as rare 
as it is delightful. In this respect he was eneunty happy 
last evening, and consequently the quintet gained im- 
measurably in tone color,” 


HEINRICH GEBHARD 


Concert Pianist 


Address: Steinert Hall 
BALDWIN PIANO 
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Although handicapped by an ill-advised program—both 
as to intrinsic musical interest and unreasonable length— 
Messrs, Thibaud and Cortot proved anew their fitness to 
rank with the greatest of contemporary instrumentalists. 
Mr. Thibaud at his best could hardly be improved upon as 
a violinist of infinite grace, sensibility and finesse. There 
is hardly a thought of technic on the part of the listener ; 
ore senses only the fact that beautiful music is being re- 
created by a great artist. Musical] intelligence of a super- 
lative order and exquisite musical taste also characterize the 
work of Mr. Cortot. To these qualities, the pianist also 
adds a flawless technic and an extraordinary conception of 
musical design, of tonal architecture. Indeed, it is this last 
quality which is the most conspicuous attribute of Mr. 
Cortot’s great art, a talent which makes for an almost un- 
canny clarity. Messrs. Thibaud and Cortot gave a memora- 
ble performance of the celebrated Kreutzer sonata, bring- 
ing out its melodic charm and dramatic power in a manner 
that will not soon be forgotten. Their audience was warmly 
appreciative and recalled them many times. 

Saizepo SoLoist WitH SYMPHONY. 

Carlos Salzedo, the harpist, played the solo part in his 
new tone poem, Enchanted Isles, at last week’s concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, February 16 and 17, in Symphony Hall. 
The other numbers were Schumann's melodious Rhenish 
symphony, Loeffler’s dramatic tone poem, La Morte de 
Tintagiles, based on Maeterlinck’s play of the same name, 
and two of Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances. 

It was good to hear the Rhenish symphony again ‘and 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Monteux will include the fourth, 
unheard here for some time, in a program before the 
close of the season. Loeffler’s admirably written symphonic 
poem does not sound as revolutionary since our ears have 
grown accustomed to recent importations from overseas. 
It was effectively performed by the orchestra, the viola 
d'amore solo of Mr. Burgin, the admirable concertmaster, 
being particularly noteworthy. The delightful simplicity of 
Dvorak’s songful dances made their customary appeal, 
bringing the concert to a brilliant close. 

HartowitscuH Scores 1N RECITAL. 

Abraham Haitowitsch, Russian violinist, appeared iin 
Boston for the second time, on Thursday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 22, in Jordan Hall. He played an interesting and well- 
varied program, comprising these pieces: sonata for piano 
and violin in G minor, Tartini; Symphonie Espagnole, Lalo; 
Gypsy Serenade, Valdez; Indian Snake Dance, Cecil Bur- 
leigh; Hymn to the Sun (Coq d’Or), Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Kreisler; Perpetuum Mobile, Ries; Romance Andaluzia, 
Sarasate; and Caprice No, 24, Paganini-Auer. The violin- 
ist was ably and sympathetically accompanied by Henry 
Levine, the musicianly pianist of this city. 

Mr. Haitowitsch confirmed and deepened the splendid 
impression which he made here last season. His program 
was a grateful one, giving him ample opportunity to ex- 
hibit his talents. His technic is serviceable, his tone is 
rich, and he plays with a fine regard for musical values. 
Of greater importance is the fact that he approaches his 
music with a ready sympathy for its emotional content and 
with a marked ability to communicate the mood of music to 
an audience. Mr. Haitowitsch was heard by one of the 
largest audiences that has attended a recital in Jordan 
Hall this season and was obliged to add many extra pieces. 

Brarp PLeAses AT SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Magdeleine Brard, the French pianist, was the soloist 
at the third Boston Symphony concert of the extra Mon- 
day evening series, February 19, in Symphony Hall. Miss 
Brard was first heard in this city three seasons ago when 
she appeared with the orchestra and made an excellent 
impression with the technical brilliance of her playing. 
At Monday’s concert, Miss Brard played Grieg’s songful 
concerto in A minor, giving it a performance that was 
adequate and enjoyable, if not altogether eloquent. Her art 
has matured in its musicianly aspects and in its poetic 
qualities. She was warmly applauded. 

Pierre Monteux opened the program with a _ rather 
matter-of-fact reading of the Eroica Symphony, a per- 
formance that lacked the mighty sweep which it demands 
and which it was wont to receive in the days of Dr. Muck 
and his predecessors. The concert was brought to a bril- 
liant close with Enesco’s stirring Roumanian rhapsody in 
A major. 

Marion Leacw anp Howarp Gopinc PLay Two Pianos. 

Marion Leach and Howard Goding gave a recital of 
two-piano music, February 20, in Jordan Hall. Their 
program was in detail as follows: Introduction and romance 
from second suite, Rachmaninoff; variations on a theme 
of Beethoven, Saint-Saéns; etudes in canon form, andantino 
and scherzo, Schumann-Debussy; Cache-cache, Mitoula, 
Tailleferre; Polonaise, Arensky; Barcarolle, Rachmaninoff ; 
Gay but Wistful (from In a Nutshell Suite), Grainger ; 
Waltz, Chopin; and Espana, Chabrier. 

Miss Leach and Mr. Goding individually are talented 
ianists of notable technical skill and musical intelligence. 
7 their first appearance locally as a two-piano team they 
demonstrated that they had already achieved the indispensable 
qualities of ensemble playing. It cannot be said, Jowever, 
that their playing was marked throughout by the degree 
of euphony and admirable proportion which ought to result 
from continued association. They have nevertheless made 
an excellent beginning and a good-sized audience testified 
to its pleasure. 

GeRMAINE SCHNITZER PLays witH PeopLe’s SYMPHONY. 

Germaine Schnitzer was the soloist at the concert of the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra, Sunday afternoon, February 
18, at the St. James Theater. She played Liszt’s exacting 
concerto in E flat, and, notwithstanding a rather precarious 
accompaniment, gave it a performance characterized by the 
familiar merits of her art. For orchestral numbers, Mr. 
Mollenhauer conducted Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique Sym- 
phony and Berlioz’ overture to King Lear. 

Musicat Comepy Stars at N. E. Conservatory. 

At the second Friday afternoon dramatic recital of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, given in Recital Hall, 
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AUSTRO-GERMAN MUSICIANS’ 
RELIEF FUND COMMITTEE 


Theodore Spiering, Chairman 


List of contributors up to and including February 24, 
1923: 


Harold Randolph 
Arthur Shattuc 
Josef Hofmann 

my H. bh 
Dagmar de C. Rybner 


Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska 
Enesco 

Oscar G, Sonneck 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


Carl R. son 
Dr, Cornelius Rybner Mrs. Carl R. Edson 
Thuel Burn Leopold Auer 
Carl Busch Sophie Beebe 
Henry Hadley Frederick Jacobi 
Victor Herbert Walter Knupfer 
Margaret A. Cox Cc, O. Herz 

me. Charles Cahier Mrs, jee Gerrian 

Frank La Forge Adolph Mayer 
Myra Hess Louise Robyn 





Edith Braun 
Augusta Murphy 
Bertha J. Burlingame 
L. von Bernuth 


. Lawrence Erb 
icoline Zedeler-Mix 

Sergei Klibansky 
Louise Keood 
Pp 


rs. 


Theodore iering Willem Mengelberg 
Eva S. Josep George Fergusson 
Ida S. Lester Frederic Reidemeister 


Theo, Cassebeer 
Hans Kindler 
Marcella Sembrich 


Ernest Urchs 
Chalmers Clifton 
Berkhoel 


J. B. Ber! 

Alfredo Oswald Joseph Lhevinne 

Guy Maier Augusta Cottlow_ 

Steinway & Sons Frederic Jacobi, in memory of 
oseph Regneas the late Robert Leonhardt 


Paul H, Wagner 
Henry Ziegler 
Ernest Hutcheson 
Alvin L, Schmoeger 


red Steinway 
Herman _Irion 
Walter Fischer 
Fritz Kreisler 


Victor Harris George Meader 

Anna Faber oe Ney 

B. H. Balensiefer Willem van Hoogstraten 

Paul H. Schmidt Max Adler 

Theodore E. Steinway Mr, and Mrs, Crosbey Adams 
R. Mojewski Frank A. Schaedler 


Alfred Hertz 
Paul H. Bilhuber 
Carl Westmann 


Hattie Kammerer 
Albert Stuercke 
Sylvia Cushman 
Bern Boekelmann Elizabeth Cueny 
Madeleine S, Stern Florence Easton 
Mrs. Norman S, Goldberger Francis Maclennan 
Anonymous, Springfield, Mass. William H. Daniels 
Francis Macmillen Ted Bacon 

Hans Schneider Edwin Grasse 


Walter Spry Rubin Goldmark 
Herman Epstein Katherine Cavalli 
A Wieland Alfred E. Human 


Euda R. Sollitt 
Phillip Gordon 
Guiseppi A, Randegger 
Theodor Bohlmann 
Charles Pabst 

Paul Mansolff 

R. F. Balke 

Hugo Kortschak 


Emerson Whithorne 
John R. Oatman 
Rudolph Ganz 

H. C. Kudlich 

John Passaretti 
George Raudenbush 
Morris Goldberg 
Paul Miersch 


erman Diestel Thilo Becker 
August Palma William K. Schmoller 
Louis Lupo Mrs. David J. Kelley 
Carl J. Stern acob J. Froess 
Frank Paul oseph Knecht 
J. J. Hattstaedt . C. Dierks 


David Stanley Smith 

Gustav Saenger 
artha Martin 

Eugene Gruenberg 


Anonymous, Brussels 
I. J, Paderewski 
H. H, Flagler 

. H. Humiston 
Arthur Alexander 


Eastman Theater Orchestra (Rochester) 
Orchestras of the Rivoli and Capitol theaters, New York 


Contributions are to be sent to Ernest Urchs, 
treasurer, care Steinway & Sons, 109 East Fourteenth 
street, New York. 











February 23, Edith Thayer and Joseph Mendelssohn, prin- 
cipal artists of the Blossom Time company, now playing 
at the Boston Opera House, appeared in selections from 
the opera, given in costume with action. Miss Thayer was 
formerly a student at the Conservatory. 

Four pupils of the dramatic department—Phyllis Keyes, 
Karl Trisovsky, Donald Keyes and Marie Kendrick—pre- 
sented Sydney Grundy’s one-scene comedy, Sympathetic 
Souls. Zn G, 


The MacDermids in Program of American 
Music 


The first of a series of programs of American music 
was given at Wanamaker’s Auditorium in New York, un- 
der the auspices of the New York Federation of Music Clubs, 
February 20. Besides original compositions for organ, 
ay by Edward Shippen Barnes, and for piano, played 
y Hans Barth, Sibyl! Sammis MacDermid sang two groups 
by James G. MacDermid, accompanied by the com 
In introducing Mr. and Mrs. MacDermid, Caroline 
chairman of the music committee, said: 

“The songs by James G. MacDermid, published during 
twelve years, are very well known to artists, teachers, stu- 
dents and music lovers of the last decade. Some forty 
songs have appeared, including fifteen Scriptural songs 
which have been a boon to church singers. Mr. MacDermid 
is eee to number among artists who sing his songs such 
well known names as John McCormack, Edward Johnson, 
Julia Claussen, Frances Alda, Cyrena Van Gordon, Caro- 
lina Lazzari, Arthur Middleton, Paul Althouse, Theo Karle 
and a host of others of-equal prominence. Last but not 
least of these is his charming wife, Sibyl! Sammis Mac- 
Dermid, who presents his songs today. Mrs. MacDermid 
has an established reputation in her own right as an artist 
and teacher, and she has appeared with most of the sym- 
phony orchestras and large choral bodies of the country, 
as well as having made three tours to the Coast in joint 
recital with Mr. MacDermid.” 


ser. 
owe, 


Gigli Soloist for Mozart Society 
Beniamino Gigli’s vacation from the opera is up. and on 
February 11 he was heard in La Bohéme. On February 
16 he sang in Andre Chenier. He was soloist at the Mozart 
Society concert on February 20. 


Next Bender Recital 
Paul Bender, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
any, will give his second song recital in Carnegie Hall on 
uesday evening, March 20. 
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BERLIN SHOWS SIGNS: OF DISCOURAGEMENT 
AS COUNTRY’S RESTLESSNESS MAKES ITSELF FELT 





Existing Conditions Leave Their Imprint Everywhere, Music Suffers, Too—Straussian Aftermath—The Symphony of the 
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Berlin, February 3.—After Paris and London, Berlin 
presents a mournful air these days. There is a feeling of 
discouragement, of restless uncertainty on every hand. The 
French invasion of the Ruhr, while it has not materially 
affected the individual in the rest of Germany, nevertheless 
casts a gloom on everything, and the reading of the daily 
newspaper, as one-sided and argumentative as in the dark- 
est days of the war, is not calculated to raise spirits at the 
end of a toilsome day. 

Everywhere the eye meets evidences of the new despair, 
the new unrest. “People’s Sacrifice,” appeals to end for 
the “People in Need” are posted in public places. The mid- 
winter gloom of Berlin seems deepened by the restrictions 
of night traffic and (public) amusements, and _ the 
theater-goer must hurry, as in wartimes, to catch the last 
car home. From Bavaria comes news of renewed unrest 
and sinister plots; and youthful minds, fed on dangerous 
underground propaganda, are full of fantastic schemes of 
heroic vengeance. . . 

Pitiful is the fact that artists—musicians-—are inoculated 
with this poison to some extent. The suppression of for- 
eign works, such as Carmen and Tschaikowsky’s Pathétique, 
are grotesque symptoms of this; the loosening of liberal 
principles and international sympathy in young and for- 
ward- looking men are a more serious sign. The economic 
factor is, of course, not to be overlooked, though, curiously 
enough, it is less discussed than a year ago. Returning to 
Germany to-day I pay in thousands what | paid in hundreds 
two weeks before. The bottom has dropped out of things ; 
the mark as factor has virtually disappeared. To-day it is 
the “national index”—the scale of the cost of living calcu- 
lated on the gold basis of 1914—that counts. Salaries rise} 
automatically with this figure; the wage dispute is settled 
for the time. 

But there are exceptions to this rule, and one of these 
is music. The pitiful state in which music finds itself in 
Germany, in comparison with other professions, is illus- 
trated by the fact that the Philharmonic Orchestra, Ber- 
lin’s. leading concert body, though it calculates its charges 
on the index basis, i. e., in accordance with the cost of living 
as compared with pre-war, demands only one-half of the re- 
sulting prices from foreigners. and only one-fifth (!) from 
Germans. In other words it is content to earn somewhere 
between a half and a fifth of what was earned before the 
war, when its summers were taken care of by a well-paying 
foreign engagement, while now the summer is a blank. 

The reason is, obviously, the price of tickets. Music in 
Germany is a necessity ; but it is a necessity largely to the 
middle-class, which is hardest hit by the economic collapse. 
Whether the extent of this subsidy—for a parquet seat at 
1,000 marks (less than three cents) certainly comprises a 
subsidy to the buyer—is justified, I am at a loss to say. Cer- 
tain it is that even with the low wages of the musicians, 
concerts never pay those that give them. And yet the con- 
cert agencies flourish. . The foreigner is their savior 
in distress. 

The foreign musician now gives the majority of concerts 
in Berlin; the number of these concerts dwindling visibly 
since the lates t turn in events.’ Every Berlin concert means 
a sacrifice for the sake of ideals or vanity; and even the 
vanity of musicians must, it seems, be satisfied eventually. 

As for ideals, they are still worshipped by little bands of 
the faithful, such as the “Melos” society, which is bringing 
Béla Bartok to Berlin for a whole “Bartok Week,” and the 
German section of the International, which gave its third 
concert, devoted to the young Germans, on the day of my 
return. The program consisted of chamber symphonies by 
Ernst Krenek and Paul Hindemith, with the latter’s song- 


and—Idealism—Russian Element Continues Strong—Enter Czecho-Slovakia 


cycle, Die junge Magd, between. That such a program 
would draw a capacity audience—and a paying one—after 
all shows that ideals still flourish in such times as these. 
All three of these works had their baptism at the Don- 
aueschingen festival last summer and were discussed by 
your correspondent then. The strongest impression, even 
on re-hearing, was left by the song-cycle (accompanied by 
strings, flute and clarinet) which betokens a strong dra- 








AN IMPRESSION OF WILHELM FURTWANGLER. 
Drawn for the Musica Courter by Marie Wetzel. 


matic talent and a power of delineation and characterization 
in accordance with a poetic outline. 

When it comes to abstract invention, however, Hindemuth. 
a genuine German Musikant, who has grown up in the 
ranks of an opera orchestra, is less happy and none too 
fastidious in his choice. He is a musician who can “realize” 
any effect he wants, make anything sound, combine any musi- 
cal ideas whatever. But in the choice of these ideas he lacks 
taste. 

There is something distinctly live and vital in his Kam- 
mermusik No. 1; played at this International Society con- 
cert, but the methods by which he achieves this liveliness are 
dangerously reminiscent of Stravinsky. He lapses as 
readily into German sentimentality a little later, which is 
something that certainly could not happen to, Stravinsky. 
The trumpet citation of a well known Berlin foxtrot, (can 
you imagine it?) in the last movement is merciless in its 
intentional banality. On repetition it hurts. To my surprise, 
there was immense applause and very, oh! very little pro- 
test. Even the senior critics were favorable, on the whole. 


Y 


It is something to be a German these days, in Berlin, I tell 
you! 

Ernst Krenek, born and bred in Vienna, is not as Czech 
as his name. Though he is supposed to draw a stipend from 
the culture-propagating Government of Prague, he has a 
higher standard of artistic ethics. He is abstract where 
the other is circumstantial. He seeks to create, not in 
the easiest way but the hardest. His expression, there fore, 
is tortuous and merely lets you guess what is behind it. 
His manner is by no means facile and he has much to 
learn; but his fanatic asceticism is admirable in one so 
young. He is neither sentimental nor banal, yet his keyless 
polyphony is free from the pessimism of Schonberg, Neither 
impressionism nor Russian dynamics have seduced him, This 
in itself is remarkable. Krenek, of course, had the lesser 
success of the evening. An idealist. The per fc ormance was 
exemplary in every way, the conductor being that valiant 
champion of modernity, Herman Scherchen, who brought 
with him a selected ensemble from the Frankfort Opera 
Orchestra. The soloist was Tiny Debiiser, who created 
the Hindemith song cycle in Donaue sschingen last summer. 
As a vocal interpreter and singing musician she stands virtu 
ally alone among the younger generation in Germany. 

STRAUSSIAN AFTERMATH. 

An idealist, too, is Max Trapp, without a doubt, whose 
second symphony, op. 15, was given a first hearing by Furt 
wangler in the seventh Philharmonic concert a few nights 
ago. But what different results the idealism of this young 
man brings to light. Hear him, in his own program notes: 
“I strive for melody. I believe that, though much dis- 
dained in our time, it must come to honor again, that it will 
be the savior from the chaos and the storms of our time.’ 
Perhaps he is right, but why leave to one element of music 
the job of saving the noble art? The argument would be 
more convincing if the melodic contours of this symphony 
were not so reminiscent of Bruckner and Strauss. How 
can a man avow his dependencies so frankly? Is this what 
he means by “honesty,” when he says “honesty is what we 
need?” According to him “it’s less important to say some 
thing ‘absolutely new’ in every measure,” and with this 
pious conviction he blazes merrily ahead with Straussian 
chord gymnastics and spins his melodic threads according 
to the accepted neo-romantic recipe, and in al] this exhibits 
an admirable ability, an intense and natural musicality and 
many sympathetic personal traits. 

I have dwelt on this symphony because Trapp is the typi- 
cal case of the talented German musician ahets cre ative 
instincts it is a pity to see stifled in this ye of “Epi- 
gonentum.” His scherzo, inspired by Verhaeren’s poem, 
November Wind, shows a keen fantasy and a aanvelanis 
deft hand at tonal imagery. Trapp should be an excellent 
composer of incidental music, a form of musical craftsman- 
ship that is usually left to lesser hands. His willingness 
to tread in accustomed paths, sincere as it is, is not a 
creative instinct, in the highest sense. Trapp, formerly a 
student, now a teacher at the Berlin Hochschule, is thirty- 
six years of age, and has a respectable list of works to 
his credit. 

Furtwangler’s difficulty in finding the significant German 
novelties: which are to mark the trend of the Philharmonic 
concerts under his régime, is accentuated by this choice 
a heritage, by the way, from Nikisch’s last days. His con- 
ducting of the work was admirable in every way; but the 
real triumph of the evening was his finely diffe rentiated, 
plastic and whimsical reading of a genuine Strauss—the im- 
mortal Till. Between these two Prof. Carl Flesch delighted 
the capacity audience with his authentic playing of Beetho- 
ven’s violin concerto. 

Lonpon SYMPHONY IN BeRLIN, 

One of the few free-lance German symphony conductors 
still in the ring is Ignatz Waghalter of the Deutsches Opern- 
haus in Charlottenberg (for though politically a Pole, he is 
economically a German, and his economic countrymen are 
falling by the wayside, one by one). Waghalter even has 

(Continued on page 48) 
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There are certain groups of people today who assert 
that only the music which departs trom set and familiar 
form is progressive. Others point to music written in the 
past and affirm that the fact of its popularity today is proof 
of its vital elements. Whereas the popularity of any music 
is merely an indication of famililarity with a certain type 
of stimulus. Personal opinions as to the relative value of 
this or that form of music have no effect on its intrinsic 
worth, Their only value is to the psychologist as a study 
of personal reaction, Hence all disputes or discussions as 
to the beauty, vitality or progressiveness of different schools 
of composition are futile. 

OntrentaL Music. 


If the merit of music is to be tested by the duration 
of its popularity, then that of the Orientals is the only 
music that can be considered, for it has existed for untold 
centuries in its present form, But the music of India and 
China, which is probably the oldest extant, does not appeal 
to us, any more than our music appeals to the Oriental. 
Each is equally offensive to the musical taste of the other, 

Yet we have a great deal to learn of the underlying 
principles that produced a music that has so long continued 
ty satisfy its exponents, Certain definite principles gave 
rise to that music which suits the race that produced it. 
With us, some such basic principles would produce forms 
suited to our expression. In other words, a principle will 
produce forms according to the species through which it 
yenerates, each after its own kind. 


Akt Is IMPERSONAL. 


The point of all this is that art is impersonal, and 
must be based on scientific principles. Each species of 
tonality has its science whether it be known or not. The 
basic principle of all music is the same, and it is the universal 
law of rhythm. Hindu music is the outcome of a vast 
study of many forms of rhythm, this music being classified 
by its rhythm rather than by its form, We identify our 
music by its form, its inner rhythmic value being an un- 
known and unconsidered quantity. We do not even know 
whether its form be consistent with its rhythm, 

The Orientals, particularly the Hindus, condemn our 
music as rhythmically inarticulate and incoherent. Possibly 
do not know. We reject theirs because their 
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greater number of over and partial tones than they use, 


The BENCHELEY METHOD 
OF VOICE DEVELOPMENT 


=- By ~ 


MARIE BUCKLIN BENCHELEY 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN AS 
THE ORIGINATOR AND FOUNDER 
OF A SIMPLIFIED VOCAL METHOD, 
BASED ON PRINCIPLES MANI- 
FESTED IN NATURE’S LAW OF 
DEVELOPMENT. 


The author of this innovation in technical study calls 
attention to the motive of tone production identified with 
the original teaching of this method. This motive of 
tone production is maintained without coercive interfer- 
ence of voluntary vocal factors which more completely 
energize the developed singing voice. _ Breath pressure as 
required to maintain the developed singing voice, stimu- 
lates the action of energizing (voluntary) muscles which 
should remain relatively passive in the process which as- 
sures unimpeded vocal resonance and pered de- 
velopment of tonal beauty. 





Program of a “tryout” recital after two years of study 
with the Bencheley System of simplified voice training. 
Previous attempts to acquire pianissimo tones—the diminu- 
endo and the egato proved unsuccessful after continued 
practice with indirect and over strenuous methods of vocal 


Hoagie MISS ROSE TURNER 
Soprano 
Mrs. D. M. Greene 


Accompanist 
Tuesday Evening, June 7th 
1107 HARMON PLACE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Program ‘ 
Who To. Bytttabciicccccncvccccsccccccescccss cMeemene 
In Thy Dreams Buck 
Pierrot Hutchinson 
Berceuse from Jocelyn Godard 
Tutto é gioja from La Sonnambula Bellini 

Intermission 
By request Miss Turner will add a number——“The Plaint 
of the Little Bisque Doll.” Music by Herman Avery Wade. 
The May Ballantyne 
Embarrassment . Abt 
Ii n'aime que moi (Swiss Echo Song)............ Eckert 
The Valentine Bencheley 
Celeste Newcombe 
Lullaby Brahms 


During the brief intermission an impromptu and entirely 
unexpected feature of the recital proved of interest to the 
audience assembled by invitation. former president of 
the Apollo Club stated that the program as given by this 
student, whom he had previously known, was an amazing 
revelation an he recognized a new voice, entirely different in 
tone quality, control of pianissimo tones, with marked in- 
crease in volume of tone as shown in the interpretation of 
the selection from the opera “La Sonnambula.” At the 
close of the recital this tribute was emphasized with 
special reference to the artistic rendering of “The Swiss 
Echo Song” and “The Last Rose of Summer.” 


THE BENCHELEY STUDIO 
1107 Harmon Place Minneapolis, Minn. 


although they compensate by employing intervals of a finer 
degree than we can appreciate, 
PERSONAL PREDILECTION, 

Hence the appeal of all music remains a matter of per- 
sonal predilection and education, and the appeal it makes 
should not be taken seriously as forming any test of artistic 
merit. No one can say what the music of the future will 
be, but when the scientific principles which underlie true 
musical art are discovered and become part of every 
musician’s training, there can be no doubt that all our 
ideas of music will undergo very radical change. When 
that time comes the variety of individual musical expression 
will be infinite, instead of there being the tiresome monot- 
ony produced by mere theory, to which we are now 
subject. 

In efforts to escape from the monotony to which music 
is held for lack of understanding of basic principles, revo- 
lutionists, under the name of “moderns” are striving in 
vain to seek new music merely by producing or “compos- 
ing” vague outpourings of cacophonous sounds. ‘This, the 
perpetrators arrogantly term “new” music, and put its 
lack of popular appeal down to the ignorance and stupidity 
of the public which is said only to accept that which is 
familiar to the ear. It forgets that the appeal of music 
is to the soul. The intellect has not concern with music 
beyond the technic of its transcription into symbol, and 
the study of a technic for the interpretation of these same 
symbols into sound. 


Ruytam Is Universat. 

Rhythm is the basic foundation of music, and rhythm is 
of the soul and is universal. There are no rhythms the 
soul could not sense, although the intellect might fail to 
identify them, for rhythm is the speech of nature. Now 
the mistake of the seekers after new music lies in forever 
trying to manufacture new forms at the expense of rhythm, 
instead of strengthening rhythm so that it is free to find 
its own form according to the great law of nature. 

Understanding of the vast study of rhythm has not yet 
begun, for many musicians stili confuse measure and beat 
with rhythm itself, and are unable to recognize rhythms 
outside the stock measures and beats to which they are 
accustomed. Rhythm has certain essentials which are not 
consistent factors of the music we know. Therefore on the 
very little that is as yet known of rhythm, it is certain 
that much of the revolutionary music written today can 
play no greater part than to free the ear from the crystalliza- 
tion of musical form to which it is accustomed. 


Movern Music AND Free Verse. 


Analogies can be drawn between music of set form and 
metric rhymed verse, and between the music of the new 
school and free verse, Either form of poetic expression 
can be equally beautiful, each in its own way, but there 
is no known test to determine the intrinsic artistic worth 
of one or the other, or whether either is consistent to the 
principle involved. Many would-be poets have indulged 
in the wildest verbal license split into erratic lines, and 
called their efforts free verse, when if the visual decep- 
tion be ignored their outpourings prove to be mere prose, 
and often meaningless at that. These foolhardy upstarts 
have rushed into verse of the “free” order in ignorance 
of the fact that the freedom is accorded only to the rhythm 
and not to the poet. 

Free verse is that form of poetry in which rhythm is 
left free to determine its own form while the poet con- 
cerns himself exclusively with his inspiration, instead of 
seeking to confine it in set and predetermined form. The 
characteristic of true free verse is its rhythmic strength, 
even though the rhythm may change with every line. This 
is the fact that the self-styled “new” schools of expression 
have failed to take into consideration. They allow them- 
selves unbridled license with form and weaken the rhythmic 
foundation, instead of sensing the rhythm so strongly that 
its form is self determined. 


Oprnion Versus SENSE. 


All expression must be the natural outcome of rhythm 
as its fundamental impulse. In order to be vital and there- 
fore progressive there must be a consistent expression of 
rhythm; not necessarily the fixed rhythm and measured 
beat to which we are accustomed. Form must be the 
logical outcome of its underlying rhythm, and this is the 
point at which so much “composed” music seems to fall 
down, As yet there are no specific means to ascertain 
whether this is so or not, but frequently in the course of 
a composition the musical sense will be jarred by an 
unexplainable something which breaks the continuity of the 
impression, The soul has sensed a discrepancy in rhythmic 
expression and doubts the sincerity of the form, although 
the mind may be totally unable to supply any explanation 
of what has happened. 

Until all doubts and disputes as to what constitutes in- 
trinsic merit in music can be brought to the arbitration of 
science, they must continue to rage ineffectively, while 
experimenters vainly grope in the darkness of ignorance. 
In the meantime the listening public continues to possess 
itself in patience, waiting for the music that will capture 
its eager soul without doubt or suspicion as to its artistic 
sincerity. 


Pupil of Agnes Brennan Pleases in Recitals 


Helen Kremelberg, talented pupil of Agnes Brennan, 
well known piano teacher and coach, played at the Carrol 
Club, February 4. Her program included Rachmaninoff’s 
G minor prelude, two Debussy numbers, a group of Chopin, 
and the andante finale from Lucia arranged for left hand 
alone by Leschetizky. The later number showed not only a 
skillful left hand but one of unusual power as well. 

On February 5 she played for the benefit for the Free- 

wt Memorial Library at the Freeport, I., theater. 
She was also the accompanist fof the soprano soloist, Fran- 
ces Kiernan. On February 8 she was soloist at an entertain- 
ment given by the Japanese Association of New York, at 
the Engineering Society Building on West 39th street. At 
that time she also appeared as accompanist for Cherr 
Goda, soprano, Her sympathetic and capable accompani- 
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ments won her considerable praise. The interpretation o 
her solo numbers and the technic displayed in them were 
also admirable. 


GRAND RAPIDS HOLDS 
MUSIC MEMORY CONTEST 


Whole City Unites to Make Contest Successful—St. Cecilia 
Society Has Many Activities—Schubert Club and 
Civic Orchestra Present Concerts 


Grand Rapids, Mich. February 10.—The first Music 
Memory Contest in this city was held by the Student League 
of the St. Cecilia Society, under the direction of Marguerite 
Kortlander. The next year the contest was repeated by 
the league and the following year was taken over by John 
W. Beattie, supervisor of music in the public schools, and 
the Grand Rapids Evening Press. This year the third 
public contest is being held under the same auspices, with 
Mr. Beattie as general chairman and Mrs, J. A. Michael- 
son as chairman of the concerts committee. Concerts are 
given almost daily in the schools, churches, community 
houses, music stores and theaters. Even visiting artists 
have been glad to add some of the contest numbers to 
their programs. Prizes have been offered by the music 
dealers to the amount of $1,000. Eight official concerts 
have been given in Press Hall, with overflow concerts in 
St. Cecilia auditorium and in Westminster Presbyterian 
and Park Congregational churches. The programs have 
been in charge of Mrs. Loren Staples, Mrs. Harry 
Osborne, Mrs. Joseph Putnam, Reese Veatch, Augusta 
Rasch Hake, Mrs. William H. Loomis, Katherine Jan- 
sheski, Nellie Goss, Caroline Heth, Frances Morton Crume, 
George Amos, Conway Peters, Forrest Buchtel and A, A. 
Biferno. Biographies of the composers and sketches of 
the contest numbers which have been appearing in the 
press each week, were written by Mrs. William H. Loomis, 
irene Dunn Burns, Cornelia Hopkins, Bessie Lindley, Carol 
Holt, Forrest Buchtel and Mr. Beattie. There are forty- 
eight compositions on the contest list, eleven by Americans. 
Mr. Beattie reports that children of foreign born parents 
show a keener interest and appreciation of the music than 
American born children and that the boys seem to be more 
interested than the girls. Holland and Grand Haven are 
also holding contests, using the Grand Rapids list, and will 
come later to compete for the West Michigan prizes. 


Activities or St. Cecitia Society, 


The second artist recital of the St. Cecilia Society season 
presented Guy Maier and Lee Pattison. They played an 
interesting two-piano program and were enthusiastically 
received, 

On January 19, the annual Flower Day was celebrated 
by the St. Cecilia Society with a program of nature music. 
Those who participated were Josephine Swan ‘White, pianist, 
of Pasadena, Cal.; Mrs. A. D. Fraser, soprano, of Detroit; 
Myrtle Koon Cherryman, Mrs. H. Monroe Dunham, Mrs. 
Heber Knott, Mrs. Russell Cole, pianists; Mrs. C. B. New- 
comb, Hazel Clark, violinists; Elsa Hoertz, harpist; Mrs. 
Frank Montelius, contralto, and Florence Williams, so- 
prano. 

On February 2 the society presented Mrs, Reuben Maurits, 
soprano, and Augusta Rasch Hake, pianist, in recital. 
Mrs. Hake played the Beethoven sonata, op. 27, No. 2, 
and the C sharp minor scherzo by Chopin, with fluency 
and a good grasp of musical values, Mrs. Maurits’ numbers 
were given with musicianship and charm. The Snow (Lie), 
The Bird (Fiske), Major and Minor (Spross), and I 
Wish I Knew (Fish), were especially worthy of mention. 
Helen Baker Rowe played the accompaniments. 


Concert sy Scuusert Cius. 


The Schubert Club, a chorus of male voices, gave its 
annual concert in Powers’ Theater, January 30. irector 
J. Francis Campbell had planned an attractive program 
which was sung with spirit and excellent ensemble. Solos 
were sung by Fred Caro. The concert soloist was Orpha 
Kendall Holstman, soprano, of Chicago, who sang three 
groups of songs. Harold Tower was accompanist for soloist 
and chorus. 


Civic OrCcHESTRA PRESENTS AMBITIOUS PROGRAM. 


The Grand Rapids Civic Orchestra, Ottokar Malek con- 
ductor, gave the first of this season’s series of concerts 
on January 31, in Central High Auditorium. The orches- 
tra is improving in smoothness and musicianship with each 
concert. The most ambitious number on the program was 
Beethoven's fifth symphony, which was given a fluent and 
conscientious reading, The program included A Midsum- 
mernight’s Dream overture (Mendelssohn), Bridal Song 
from Rural Wedding Symphony (Goldmark), Angelus from 
Scenes Pittoresques (Massenet), Danse Arabe from The 
Nutcracker Suite (Tschaikowsky), Przludium (Jarne- 
feldt), Intermezzo from The Jewels of the Madonna (Wolf- 
Ferrari) and Marche Militaire (Schubert). 

Notes. 

A recital was given in St. Cecilia Auditorium on January 
26, by Mildred Andersen, mezzo-contralto, and Ruth Breyt- 
spraak, violinist, under the auspices of the Bethlehem Lu- 
theran Brotherhood. Miss Anderson has a voice of beautiful 
quality and wide range. Miss Breytspraak’s two groups 
showed ample technic and musicianly feeling. Mrs. 
Monroe Dunham added much by her accompaniments. 

Two concerts were given in St. Cecilia Auditorium, un- 
der the auspices of Custer Women’s Relief Corps, by Ber- 
nardo Olshansky, baritone; assisted by Agnes Pringle, vio- 
linist, and Josef Martin, pianist. Mr. Olshansky, who 
has a voice of sympathetic quality and a pleasing person- 
ality, had planned an interesting program which he sang 
with artistry. 

At the last two Browning Hotel musicales, the perform- 
ers have been Marjorie Beardslee, pianist, and Dorothy 
Edsall, soprano, and a newly organized trio consisting of 
Elizabeth Barker Van orp first soprano; Mary E. 
Skory, second soprano, and Bernice Phillips, , 6% 


Festival Appearances for Macbeth 


Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, been not for the Ann 
Arbor Festival, which takes place in May. Other festival 
dates include Newark, N. J., and Spartanburg, S. C, 
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Bernice de Pasquali Acclaimed in Italy 


It is reported that Bernice de Pasquali has scored such 
a decided success in Italy that she has just closed a con- 
tract to return there for the coming season for twenty- 
five additional engagements. 

After her concert at the Royal Academy of Rome in 
January, the papers of the capital were unanimous in their 
praise of her art. Il Giornale d'Italia said in part: “Her 
technic and method are of such a calibre as to bear com- 
parison with any of the greatest schools of singing. Ac- 
companying this great virtue, this singer has a singular 
and instinctive sense of interpretation. She knows how to 
penetrate and reveal in all its integrity the spirit of the 
old music as well as the modern. So the music of Jomelli, 
Scarlatti, etc., was given back to us in all its eternal 
splendor, and that of Zandonai, Dvorak and Cadman were 
treated and interpreted with a voice tempered generously 
with warmth and convincing effectiveness. Mme. De 
Pasquali obtained a great, sincere and complete success, 
being obliged to give many encores.” 

Il Giornale di Roma said: “Mme. De Pasquali, with 
her profound art, perfect diction, purity of style! How 
many artists could oa from this noble singer! Her in- 
flection of voice, great finish and delicate modulation that, 
alas! it is not given us any more to hear at the present 
day. She was also a valiant interpreter of some modern 
compositions, but where her great bravura was most heard 
was in the antique arias, an incomparable creation.” 

Passages from other papers are too long to quote in full 
and a few words must suffice: (Il Messaggero)—‘“Worthy 
of the high standard of the Philharmonic. +. Weel 
merited the unanimous applause. Delighted the 
audience with her great agility and the clearness of her 
bel canto.” (Il Mondo)—‘She demonstrated the highest 
quality of a singing musician, which here among us is all 
too rarely found—a singer who is a musician as well. . 
An exquisite artist.” (La Tribuna)—‘“A very lovely voice, 
liquid and captivating.” 

Mme. De Pasquali has been selected to create the leading 
role in a new opera that is being called the Italian Parsifal— 
St. Cecilia, by Monsignor Licinio Refice, foremost young 
Italian Catholic priest composer, protégé of Pope Pius X1. 

Mme, De Pasquali is now in America and is planning to 
return to Italy in May. 


Klibansky Studio Notices 

Sergei Klibansky, New York vocal instructor, announces 
several new engagements and appearances of his pupils: 

Alice Claasson, contralto, appeared as soloist of the 
Ladies’ Quartet in Schenectady, on January 2, Vivian 
Strong Hart has been engaged for three years to sing 
principal roles in a light opera company, which was formed 
in Los Angeles. Myrtle Weed sang at a concert at Tarry- 
town, N. Y., January 30. Raymond Hart, tenor, has been 
singing as soloist at the First Methodist Church, Passaic, 
N. J. Louis Hann, baritone, sang in Larchmont, N. Y., 
January 30. Cyril Pitts, tenor, was heard in Elizabeth, 
N. J., on January 30, and A. Marentze Nielsen sang in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 28. Grace Marcella Liddane, 
artist-pupil of Mr. Klibansky, sang at a concert in Stam- 
ford, Conn., February 18, and was the soloist at the con- 
cert given by the Buffalo, N. Y., Orpheus on January 29, 
where she made a splendid impression with her beautiful 
voice and intelligent interpretation, being heartily applauded 
and receiving complimentary press notices. Lottice How- 
ell was booked to sing in the following towns during the 
mouth of February: Carlisle, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Hav- 
erhill, Mass.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Hamilton, N. Y.; Oswego, 
N. Y.; Holyoke, Mass.; Waterville, Maine; Orono, Maine ; 
Skowhegan, Maine; Wellesley, Mass.; Northampton, Mass.; 
Williamstown, Mass.; Potsdam, N. Y., and New Brunswick, 
N. J. Walter Preston sang at a concert given by Mr. 
Goldsworthy at St. Andrew’s P. E. Church, New York 
City, February 18. Alveda Lofgren was soloist for the 
Beethoven Club, East Orange, N..J., on January 27. 


One Concert Grows to Four for Gray-Lhevinne 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne slipped in at short notice at Win- 
ston-Salem and filled “an open date” on January 27. She 
gave a program which was remarkable for the range of 
compositions, the varied emotions, and the fact that every 
one, from Mme. Gray-Lhevinne herself to each and every 
one of her listeners, had such a spellbinding time that they 
forgot all about time, and the music kept on without inter- 
mission for three hours, at which time she played the entire, 
ponderous Concerto Romantique, finishing as fresh and 
happy and unruffled as at the beginning. Even then her 
hearers wanted more, so she gave them a new poem she 
had written that day on her pet subject of Americanism. 
This was given with such verve that the listeners were car- 
ried into storms of approval. 

At a moment’s notice it was arranged to have Salem Col- 
lege enjoy her stories and music, and so she appeared there 
the next morning. This was followed by a midday appear- 
ance at the First Presbyterian Church auditorium. That 
evening several hundred happy faces greeted her return. 

On the evening of January 28 Estelle Gray-Lhevinne 
gave another entirely different program of master works, 
made spicy with novelties, all presented in her unusual 
manner, which so won the hearts of every one at Winston- 
Salem. 


New York and Washington Applaud 
Myron Whitney 


Myron W. Whitney, who has long been one of the most 
prominent teachers of Washington, D. C., has become an 
important factor in New York musical circles during the 
past two seasons. Mr. Whitney gives two days each week 
to teaching at the David Mannes School and the remainder 
of his time is crowded with pupils and various concert 
appearances. Recently he sang for the Arts Society, assisted 
at the piano by Mrs. Walter Brace Howe. Mr. Whitney 
sang two of her songs, which were so well liked that the 
audience insisted upon encores. 

On February 18 Mr. Whitney gave an interesting pro- 
gram at the University Club, New York. His three groups 
consisted of Sorge infausta (Handel), Verratt and Verge- 
bliches Standchen (Brahms), Frithlingsnacht (Schumann), 
Chanson du Diable from Massenet’s Griselidis, Viens pres 
de moi (Balakireff), La Cheveliere (Debussy), Biondina 
(Gounod), Miss Ellen (Koechlin), Missum lo sa (Van- 
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nuccini), Serenade (Berlioz), Tally-Ho (Clark), The Red 
Fields of France (Mrs. alter Brace Howe), Lament 
(Mrs. Howe), I Don’t Ceare (Carpenter), Requiem (Foote) 
and To Anthea (Hatton). 


Etta Hamilton Morris Pupils in Recital 


Matilda Durr-Lindsay, soprano, and Arthur F. Allie, two 
artist pupils of Etta Hamilton Morris, were heard in 
recital February 7 at the Clintonian, Brooklyn, before an 
enthusiastic audience which completely filled the auditorium. 

Mrs. Lindsay, who possesses a lovely lyric soprano voice 
as well as attractive stage presence, sang with clear diction, 
good tone and musical intelligence, One Fine Day (from 
Madame Butterfly), Rejoice Greatly (from The Messiah), 
Love Has Wings (by Rogers), as well as Nymphs and 
Fauns (by Bemberg). 

Mr. Allie made an excellent impression with his resonant 
voice of good range. He sang with splendid success But 
Who May Abide the Day of His Coming, and infused 
much warmth into his rendition of the prologue from 
Pagliacci, while the lighter French, German and English 
songs were exceptionally well sung. This young man gives 
every promise of a brilliant future. 

The work of both these artist pupils reflected great 
credit upon Mrs. Morris. Alice Raymond, violinist, 
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assisted, playing Handel's sonata in A major. The accom 
panists were Asta Nygren for Miss Raymond, and Alice 
McNeill for the singers. 


Farnam’s February Organ Recitals 


Lynnwood Farnam gave his second organ recital at the 
Church of the Holy Communion February 12, his principal 
number being Widor’s eighth symphony, which, with its 
splendid variety of expression and brilliancy, provided 
special interest. The delicate piece, Drifting Clouds, by 
d’Antalffy, received characteristic interpretation, and the 
concluding Divertissement (Vierne) was especially well 
performed. , 

_ The February 19 program had on it works by the Amer- 
ican composers, Mark Andrews and R. S, Stoughton, as 
well as a toccata by that eminent Frenchman now in 
America, Marcel Dupré. The unusual lighting of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, with its subdued candle 
effects, and the close attention paid Mr. Farnam, constitute 
features of note at his recitals. The program for the 
next Monday, February 26, 8:15 p. m., was as follows: 
Fantaisie in A, Boéllmann; O, for a Thousand Tongues to 
Sing (choral-improvisation in G), Karg-Elert; Scherzetto, 
Vierne; Andante, op. 32, Saint-Saéns; Fantasia and Fugue 
on choral, Ad nos ad salutarem undam (C minor), Liszt 














Atlanta Journal, Feb. 11, 1923: 

“Frederick Gunster, who has attained an 
enviable reputation as one of America’s 
foremost tenors, justified the favors of the 
critics in his recital Friday, although he 
is no stranger to Atlanta, his recital last 
spring having made a lasting impression 
on the music-loving public who heard his 
recital. 

“In this second program the impression 
was gained of scholarly musicianship, 
beautiful voice, intelligent interpretative 
power, and manly personality. 

“In the first group the two Handel num- 
bers—difficult always, because of the sus- 
tained character of Handel’s style—were 
beautifully sung by Mr. Gunster. The 
“Largo” was the greatest success of the 
program. One so rarely hears it well 
sung. It is so difficult that few singers 
can give it satisfactory expression. From 
the long sustained opening note, Mr. 
Gunster sang with beauty of tone and con- 
trol which gave a smoothness and delight to 
his interpretation. 

“Mr. Gunster, in his singing of our own 
language, reveals fine, clean-cut diction. In 
the other languages—Italian and French 
his clear enunciation gave an added value 
to his singing. 

“In summing up the recital one can say 
the chief impression was that of intelligence 
and musicianship which characterized every 
number on the program. Mr. Gunster used 
his brain as well as his voice. He is an 
American singer of whom America may 
justly be proud.” 








“AN AMERICAN SINGER OF WHOM 
AMERICA MAY JUSTLY BE PROUD” 





TENOR 


Atlanta Constitution, Feb. 11, 1923: 
| “Mr. Gunster is well known in Atlanta, 
having sung a highly successful concert 

here last spring. It was a pleasure to wel 
come this genuine artist again 

“A finely balanced program was 
by Mr. Gunster, who combined the 
numbers of his program with groups of 
songs of a lighter vein, sung with such 
buoyancy and charm, such clean-cut diction 
and masterly phrasing as to make them 
anticipated with pleasure and remembered | 
with delight. The arias, songs from the 
oratorios, folk songs and negro spirituals 
were all sung with a voice of exceptional 
beauty, splendid musicianship and sympa 
thetic interpretation. Especially notable 
was the “Largo” from Handel's “Xerxes.” 
This exceedingly difficult but beautiful num- 
ber served to display a remarkable breath 
control and fine understanding of bel canto. 

“When Frederick Gunster sang Negro 
songs to a southern audience he was sing 
ing to an audience that knew the real dialect, 


ffered 
serious 








but so perfect was his singing of these 
songs that they were received with marked 
| favor and delight.” | 


Haensel & Jones 
New York 


Management : 
Aeolian Hall 
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NEW AMERICA MUST 
BE REPRESENTATIVE 


Bloods of All Nations Mingle to Form New Type—Now in 
the Making But Will Become Distinct 
{From The Pennsylvania Register, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York.] 

There was an Englishman in the office of the Register the 
other day—Mr. Percy O. Pickingwell, a guest of Hotel 
Pennsylvania from Liverpool. He talked about the future 
of America, when this vast country will have assimilated the 
foreign elements and produced a new type. He speculated 
upon what this new type will be like, with its mingling of 
the bloods of all nations, and mused upon the new America 
which this polyglot American will bring about. His re- 
marks appeared in Wednesday's Register. 

Yesterday, there was another gentleman in the office— 
Judge Charles Claflin Allen, a guest of Hotel Pennsylvania, 
from St. Louis, Missouri. He referred to the Register of 
Wednesday, and to Mr. Pickingwell’s observations, And 
then he confessed that this had been a subject which had 
interested him for a long time 

Judge Allen is not a musician, he is not composer, and 
yet he has written the words and music of a national hymn. 
Why should this lawyer from St. Louis, who is in New 
York for conference with his associate counsel in preparing 
a case for the Supreme Court of the United States, why 
should he write a hymn, and call it The New America? 

Slowly and thoughtfully, he explained: 

“It is because I have the same feeling about America as 
this Englishman you talked to the other day. It is a feeling 
which I was first conscious of during the War. My son 
had gone, other people’s sons had gone—and among those 
sons were hundreds of thousands of foreign-born, or the 
immediate descendants of foreign-born, of many and varied 
nationalities. Some of them could not understand the lan- 
guage in which the orders were given; but they could fight 
in the spirit of America, and they did. 

“It struck me then for the first time, that America is a 
wonderful nation in the making. We have taken all people 
to our shores, every nationality is represented on American 
soil. We can't take one little group and say that its mem- 
bers are the true Americans. It is just as your Englishman 
said, the type has not become fixed. To be truly American, 
it must represent all the bloods which have poured into it, 
and which in commingling and reacting, one upon the other, 
will form a new and distinct type. 

“That is why I, a lawyer, wrote a song, and that is why 
I called it The New America. I feel that War helped to 
crystallize the type, for people who represented the bloods 
of many nations were blended in the common purpose writ- 
ten into the Constitution by the founders of the Great Union 
of States: ‘to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.’ ” 

That is why Judge Allen, who is a lawyer who claims no 
qualities as a musical composer, unless it be his deep love 
for music, has written a hymn which has been adopted on 
a patriotic program for the National Federation of Music 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Clubs, and has been used in community groups and schools, 
as a link in the Americanization work—a song which begihs: 
People of every tongue, 

Join in our Nation's song 
In love and awe. 

United all, we stand; 

United heart and hand; 

Loyal to our own land, 
America. 


A Fine Tribute for Fucito 
In presenting the original of the accompanying photo- 


graph to her teacher, Laura Robertson paid tribute to her 
mentor as follows: “To Maestro Salvator Fucito, my only 


© Mishkin. ; 
LAURA ROBERTSON 


real teacher, in remembrance of my debut at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, and in gratitude for his five years of 
wonderful work.” The date on the picture is November 
6, 1922. Mr. Fucito is a well known vocal teacher of New 
York and his artist pupils are filling important places in 
the musical world. A number of pupils from the Fucito 
studios recently gave a very successful operatic concert. 


Herma Menth at Town Hall March 17 


Herma Menth, pianist, will be heard in recital at the 


Town Hall, New York, on Saturday afternoon, March 17. 


March 1, 1923 


Philadelphia Operatic Society Heard 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society, which has done such 
splendid work under the direction of Wassili Leps, gave 
another delightful performance Tuesday evening, January 
30, when it presented John Philip Sousa’s comic opera, 
The Bride Elect, the composer conducting. Those taking 
part were Jeannette E. Kerr (who appeared previously 
this season very successfully as Gretel in Hansel and 
Gretel), Ethel Porter Brooks, Eva Allen Ritter, E. 
Christine Connelley, Estielena C. Truax, Beatrice R. 
Brewer, Effie McCain, Philip E. Jochem, Reinhold 
Schmidt, Raymond Nelson, Theodore Bacon Bayer, Otto 
A aig Albert B. Wells, Frank G. Ritter and Arthur V. 

ard, 

An attractive ballet called People Who Live In Glass 
Houses, executed by the Ethel Quirk Phillips Dancers, 
was an interesting feature. Those participating were Anna 
May Gregory, Helene France, Anna Schoenig, Sara 
Schaefer, Rose Cohen, Lillian Stern, Dolores Kronberger, 
Rosetta Stern, Karline France, Ethel Tauber, Marguerite 
Smith, Jean Natier, Lois Atkinson, Margaret Cook, Phyllis 
Henne, May Whitlock, Doris Bradley, and the Messrs. 
Daly, Grugan, Hill and Petrilla. 


Simmons Entertains Musicians at His Studio 


Many prominent musicians were entertained at the New 
York studio of W.lliam Simmons, well known American 
baritone, on Thursday evening, February 7. Among those 
present were Cornelius Van Vliet, solo cellist of the Phil- 
harmonic Society; William Durieux, solo cellist of the 
City Symphony Orchestra; Frieda Klink, contralto; 
Franklin Riker, tenor and composer; Mme. Lubarsky, con- 
tralto; Josef Borisoff, Russian violinist; Frank Hemstreet, 
vocal teacher; Joseph Mathieu; tenor; Ruth Pearcy, con- 
tralto; Sada Cowen, chairman of the Stadium audition 
committee ; Lotta Madden, soprano; Herbert Peiser, music 
critic of the Musical Observer; Clarence McCarthy, illus- 
trator; Mrs. Julian Edwards; George A. Wise; Mr. Rosen, 
violinist; Leon Kroll, portrait painter, and Nadia Reisen- 
berg, pianist. 

Frieda Klink was heard in a group of songs, Mr. Rosen 
in- violin numbers and Miss Reisenberg in piano selections. 
Joseph Mathieu presented a group of songs, and Mme. 
Lubarsky was heard in Russian songs and an aria from 
Cavalleria Rusticana. 


Kay Slevin on The Radio 


On Tuesday afternoon, February 13, Kay Slevin, soprano, 
gave a program at WJZ, the Radio Corporation-Westing- 
house Station at Newark, N. J. Assisted by Elinor Geis 
at the piano, Miss Slevin was heard in Pale Moon (Logan), 
Retreat (LaForge), Duna (McGill), Bogies (Sanderson), 
The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise (Seitz), The Last 
Hour (Kramer), Ah, Love, But a Day (Beach), and Little 
Brown Owl (Sanderson). From a listening-in station in 
Manhattan, Miss Slevin’s work sounded excellent, the purity 
of her voice and the clarity of her diction making her num- 
bers unusually enjoyable. 





HOLLMAN 


The Renowned ’ Cellist 


In Recital, Aeolian Hall, February 7 
HIS SIXTH NEW YORK APPEARANCE THIS SEASON 


Filled Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon with one of the biggest and 
warmest violoncello tones of the season. It was a privilege to hear this fine 
artist play his own A minor concerto with such a singing tone, concise 
phrasing and nimbleness of fingers —Evening Mail. 


Mr. Hollman is remembered here by music lovers who go back a quarter 
of a century or so. Such an artist clusters memories about him. Mr. Holl- 
man’s tone is maintained unimpaired, a full and sonorous and rich tone.— 
New York Times. 


The veteran ’cellist was still one very agreeable to hear. The slow, lyric 
passages brought an expressive tone of clearness and warmth, avoiding the 
academic atmosphere often found in violoncello recitals—New York 
Tribune. 


NOW EN ROUTE TO THE ORIENT 


Returning to America for the 
Season of 1923-1924 


Mr. Hollman is still an artist. His greatest asset now is a fine, musicianly 
style. There is a delightful refinement to his lighter playing. Less of the 
virtuoso and more of the musician than formerly, he drew enthusiastic ap- 
plause from his audience.—Evening Telegram. 





Mr. Hollman is so familiar to many music lovers that it need only be 
recorded that he played well with a fine, full tone. The audience seemed 
to enjoy especially his own concerto which contains some lovely themes 
full of color and warmth, and Mr. Hollman was most successful in his por- 
trayal of these qualities—New York Herald. 


Exclusive Management : 
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QNEGIN 


Contralto, Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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SIGRID 


In Song Recital 
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MME. ONEGIN CHARMS 


Diva’s Second Recital Proves Her 
Without Rival On the American 
Concert Stage 


In Carnegie Hall Mme. Onegin gave 
her second song recital and again her 
voice and art not only delighted her 
numerous hearers, but caus them to 
wonder at the beauty and plenitude of 
the former and the perfection of the lat- 
ter, The voice is surely without a peer on 


the operatic or concert stage of America 
at this time. At the beginning of her 
recital yesterday, when she sang fa- 


miliar Italian airs by Marcello, Paisiello 
and Lotti, we were a bit troubled by her 
opulent temperament, for we prefer a 
classic repose, a purity of melodic line 
in harmony with the artistic spirit of 
their time in songs like, “Nel cor piu 
non mi sento,”’ and “Pur dicesti,’’ rather 
to an attempt to give dramatic expres- 
sion to the text; but in the more modern 
German and French songs she left no 
inclination to cavil. It was only to sit, 
listen, enjoy, marvel, and hope that she 
will never permit her exuberant feeling 
to get the better of her artistic instincts. 
—H. EB. Krehbiel, New York Tribune. 

The great contralto—one has no hesi- 
tancy about the grant of the adjective 
in her case—was unconstrained, full of 
what she was doing, and doing some- 
thing worth while. Her voice had all ite 
splendors of color and power, and the 
songs she sang were enriched thereby. 
They were an unusual collection for a 
recital programme, but to the least in- 
teresting among them she gave a touch 
that held one’s attention, whilst those 
lof genuine beauty became something 
noble and moving as she delivered them. 
How much a mistress of fundamentals 
Mme. Onegin is, she revealed in this 
recital, for in some of the old airs with 
which she began it, and later, there 
occurred necessitous florid graces in the 
music which she accounted for with 
ease. Once, indeed, she executed as 
perfect a trill as one has ever heard 
from some of the finest of the older 
adepts at fioriture. One might go through 
her programme in_ catalogue fashion 
and touch song for song with descrip- 
tive adjectives, but they would say no 
more than that she is a singer who in- 
variably fuses lyric and melody into a 
beautiful piece of vocal expression.— 
Irving Weil, New York Evening Journal. 








iglorious singing. 





SIGRID ONEGIN, GREAT 
CONTRALTO 


An unusual personage came upon the 
stage of Orchestra Hall last night. She 
is Sigrid Onegin, contralto, who has 
been singing this season with the Metro- 
politan Opera and came here for 2 song 
recital. Of all the contralto voices in 
memory there is none like hers. 


I would not attempt to tell offhand 
how wide her vocal range is, but last 
night it seemed as though there were 
no limit to it, either up or down, A 
glorious voice it is, too, as even through 
its whole extent as though it were pro- 
duced by a mechanism instead of a hu- 
man throat, clear, ingratiating, flexible 
—one wants to use all the adjectiver 
there are, and hesitates only through 
fear of extravagance. 


What is more to the point, this glori- 
ous voice is applied to the purpose of 
In fact, Mme. Onegin 
is almost unbelievable. She has looks, 
personality, and a superabundance of 
vitality. She strides upon the stage—an 
ordinary walk is too lifeless for her— 
takes her place in front of the piano, 
land one is immediately in danger of 


liosing his head, his heart, and his criti- 


cal faculty. Certainly the old Italian 
songs of Marcello, Lotti, and Paisiello 
and the lieder of Schubert and Brahms 
took on a charm that I hardly suspected 
before. — Edward Moore, Chicago Tri- 
bune. 

Sigrid Onegin, this year’s contralto 
recruit at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
gave a recital last night in Orchestra 
Hall before a large and justly enthusi- 
astic audience. Remember her name. 
labsentees, for when she returns to Chi- 
cago, and | hope she will, your conscious, 
voluntary absence would be a crime. 
Here is one of the most glorious con- 
tralto voices of the generation. I think 
that it is sufficiently eloquent. Must we 
add that it has every beauty—warmth, 
richness, depth, carrying power, sym- 
pathy, plasticity, volume, range? 

To these natural gifts add that of ex- 
pressing .emotion and sentiment, the 
stage presence of a Walkyrie, rare mu- 
sical intelligence, and divine simplicity 
of manner. I heard her Schubert and 
Brahms group and two Brahms extras. 


But does it matter what she sings?— 
Herman Devries, Chicago American. 
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SIGRID ONEGIN DISCOVERED 
AND APPLAUDED 
A Singer of Voice, a Singer of 
Temperament, a Singer To 
Sway Audiences 





By every sign known to the chronicle 
of the concert halls, high word from 
New York had been this day fulfilled in 
Boston ears, 


Clearly Mme. Onegin’s best possession 
is her voice. She calls herself a con- 
tralto, The lower range, the deeper 
timbres of her tones, warrant such des- 
ignation; yet they run as high and as 
full as any mezzo-soprano’s. These 
mad tones indeed give her voice indi- 
viduality, since they are singularly clear 
bright and soft, with the resonance that 
may haunt the poets’ fancy when they 
write of silver trumpets. Elsewhere 
Mme. Onegin escapes the thickness, the 
heaviness, the unwieldiness of tone, 
often haunting contralto voices. Rich 
sounds her singing; deep it may go; she 
may flood it into phrases long sustained; 
yet never once does it lose this bright 
Therein has she, again, a 
rare, an individualized voice. It is sup- 
ple, as well at ease and aglow in quick- 
paced, changeful music, capable even 
of arabesques and the ornaments of 
song. In it also dwells a rare propulsive 
power. She does not drive through her 
songs after the manner of many a singe! 
er large voiced and large tem- 
pered. Yet she brings to them a pervad- 
ing and communicating warmth of re- 
creation. Not a few of her numbers 
last evening were familiar. Yet from 
her it was possible to hear them with 
what actors call “the illusion of the 
first time.” — M. T. P., Boston Tran- 
script. 

She not only has a voice that would 
charm anything that could listen to it, 
but she has also much personal mag- 
netism, besides a dark, impressive 
beauty of the heroic type. With such 
equipment did she storm the gates of 
the Metropolitan. Small wonder that 
she achieved instant success. And now 
the concert hall. Same answer. Zoe 
Farber, Boston American. 

The instant that Sigrid Onegin opened 
her mouth yesserday evening there was 
a sensation. Very few contralto voices 
approach hers in range, quality, reson- 
ance. Then there is the personality of 
the woman, a sumptuous creature, ra- 
diating youth and temperament, taking 
her audience, so to speak, in the palm 
of her hand, pimely enchanting them 
with her personali and enthusiasm 
they were going to applaud no 
— Olin Downes, 


until 
matter what she did. 
Boston Post. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


‘Only first paragraphs of 
reviews quoted) 





Leaving the University last night 
after hearing Sigrid Onegin sing, an old 
German wags heard to mutter over and 
over again: “Himmel, das war ein 
Genuss, das war herrlich, herrlich’’; but 
that only half expresses the supreme 
satisfaction, the glory of Onegin’'s art, 
voice and personality gave to the most 
enthusiastic audience that ever greeted 
an artist in this hall. This woman has 
the voice of a century, ranging easily 
through three octaves, capable of ex- 
pressing every shade of human emotion 
and without a single discernible flaw 


—James Davies, Minneapolis Evening 
Tribune, 

It is perilous to attempt to review a 
song recital by Sigrid Onegin; those 
who have heard her will inevitably find 
any printed words cold and mechanica! 
by contrast with the superb beauty of 
her singing and the vividness of her 
personality, while those to whom she 
is as yet only a name are sure to regard 
the necessary superlatives with suspi- 
cion. For there is no other way to write 
about Mme. Onegin. To call last night's 
concert the most genuinely thrilling 
song recital Minneapolis has heard in 
many years is to invite dangerous com 


parisons, and yet | can recall no other 
such recital here in which a great audi- 
ence was so profoundly stirred, or with 
such good reason..-H. A. Bellows, Min- 
neapolis Daily News. 

Sigrid Onegin brought one of the most 
astounding voices of the decade to Min 
neapolis last night, in her recital at the 
University concert course Only in 
superlative terms can one appraise the 
art of thig marvelous contraito. A new 
“greatest’’ voice, it seems, has been 
added to the roster of America’s song- 


birds in the person of this Swedish 
singer. Royal W. Jimerson, Minneap- 
olis Star. 

Sigrid Onegin last night created a 


unique sensation through her marvelous 





voice and art in the fourth concert of 
the university music course at the 
campus armory Except upon the oc 

casion of the Lund student choir con 

cert, this building has never witnessed 
such scenes of overflowing enthusiasm 
1s last night causing the singer to add} 
to her program a whole group of extra 
songs and arias. From every side were! 
heard throughout the evening exclama | 
tions such as: “Never have I heard} 
such a voice,” “Never have I heard or| 
dreamed of such art.”’ “Never has such 
singing been heard before."” And many 
of these absolutely unreserved and un- 
solicited outbursts coming from people 
who pride themselves in reserve or 
acute critical acumen Victor Nilsson, 


Minneapolis Journal. 





PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 





Steinway Piano 





Mme. Onegin Records Exclusively for Brunswick Records 
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Susan S. Borce Stupio RecitAt. 


On the evening of February 8, Susan S. Boice resumed 
her recitals by beginners only. Six young women, two of 
whom are planning a professional career, sang a very en- 
joyable program. Their spirit of kindly criticism and appre- 
ciation of each other’s good and bad points, is very helpful. 
An effort is made to cultivate an attractive yet natural 
appearance before an audience, with ease in announcing one’s 
own numbers and an absolute forgetfulness of self in cre- 
ating the right atmosphere for each song. Pictures in 
words and melody are painted with tone-coloring, instead of 
with pigment and ad 9 

The numbers sung were Long Ago and Four Songs (Mac- 
Dowell), My Soul is Like a Garden Close (Woodman), 
May Morning (Denza), sung by Emma L. Hammale, lyric 
soprano; The Cloths of Heaven and Dawn (Curran), The 
Land of the Sky-Blue Water (Cadman), sung by Edna 
Hippard, contralto; All the Words That I Gather (Camp- 
hell-Tipton), An Open Secret (Woodman) and Dark Eyes 
(Manney), sung by Fritzi Hofbauer, coloratura soprano; 
One Gave e a Rose (John Prindle Scott), The Pine 
(Woodman), All On An April Evening (Homer), and The 
Big Brown Bear (Mana-Zucca), sung by Majal Vores, 
mezzo-contralto; Le chanson d’Amours and Bergere (sung 
in French), Morgenhymme (Henschel) in German, and 
Damon (Stange) in English, by Marjorie Preische, a lyric 
soprano. The program was concluded by Constance Van 
Vliet, mezzo soprano, who sang The Old Fashioned Town 
(Squire), The Robin Sings (MacDowell), and Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot (Burleigh). Miss Boice does her own coach- 
ing and on this occasion played the accompaniments, 

Tuurspys Entertain THE De Lucas. 

The guests of honor at Emma Thursby’s seventh Friday 
studio musicale, February 16, were Giuseppe De Luca, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and Mrs. De Luca. 

Those participating in the informal program were Ben 
Levitzky, violin pupil of Mr. Baxte, who played the Men- 
delssohn concerto, Praludium and Allegro (Pugnani-Kreis- 
ler), and Minuetto (Milander-Burmester) ; Augusta Dear- 
born, soprano, pupil of Miss Thursby, who sang a group 
of Indian songs by Thurlow Lieurance; Martha Henry 
Timothy, soprano, who gave O Don Fatale, from Verdi's 
Don Carlos, and The Star (Rogers); Vivian Sherwood, 
contralto, who offered Where I Go Alone (Buzzi-Peccia), 
Dusk in June (Foster); Sergei Barsukov, a young Rus- 
sian pianist, who has been in this country only a short time, 
and who played numbers by Scriabin and Liszt, and Leila 
Troland Gardner, who, playing her own accompaniments, 
sang a Negro spiritual, "Tis Me, O Lord. The accom- 
panists were Isidor Franzblau, Jessie Winterbottom and 
Mildred Harris. 

A large number of guests were present, among them Mrs. 
Sturgis Coffin, Gilbert Colgate, "tomer de Mare, Charles 
A. Robinson, I. Clawson Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Cipriano 
Andrude, Jr., Joseph M. Kratina, George Vigneti and Claire 
Strakosch, who officiated at the tea table. 

Mapison Avenue M, E. Cuurcnu Gives Braums’ ReQuiem. 

\ rarely spiritual and artistic performance of Brahms’ 
Requiem was given by the choir of the Madison Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, February 11, under the direc- 
tion of George Anson Wedge. There was a fine feeling 
for the text, which was well enunciated throughout. The 
rather small choir has excellent tone quality, perfect bal- 
ance and sings with the finesse of a good string quartet. 
Meribah Moore, soprano, and Charles 'W. Heinrich, bass, 
took care of the solo portions of the work. An organiza- 
tion which exhibits such devotion, ability and thorough 
training cannot receive too high commendation. 


Sapine AT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS. 

The February meeting of the Headquarters Council, N. 
A. O., was held at St. Thomas’ Church, February 24, by 
kind permission of Rev. Dr. Stires and Dr. Noble. Mem- 
bers, guests and the Architectural League were invited to 
be present. 

The speaker was Prof. Paul E. Sabine of the Riverbank 
Acoustic Laboratories, Geneva, Il]. He has been continuing 
the investigations of his brother, the late Prof. Wallace 
Sabine, and the subject of his address was Architectural 
Acoustics. He showed on the screen actual photographs 
of sound waves advancing in a closed space, what is now 
known regarding reflecting surfaces, insulation and the 
acoustic properties of buildings. Open discussion followed 
the address, which was a rare educational opportunity. 
John Doane is the chairman of the Public Meetings Com- 
mittee. 

Dicxrnson’s Wipor ProcRaM. 

The unusual combination of organ (Dr. Dickinson), so- 
prano (Adele Parkhurst), trumpets (C. Heim and 
Schlossberg), trombones (M. Falcone and L. Haines) and 
tympani (Alfred Friese) was heard at the February 16 
noon-hour of music at the Brick Church. Widor, dean 
of the world’s organists (he has been at the Church of 
Saint Sulpice, Paris, fifty-three years) touches popular ap- 
yreciation in much of his music; of his organ numbers a 
Pontifical March was evidently much liked, while the en- 
semble works, in which all the instruments participated, 
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were very effective, especially the fifth symphony toccata. 
Miss Parkhurst’s sweet and high voice was heard in three 
solos, and had it been anywhere but in a church, appreci- 
ative applause would have followed her singing. 

February 23 a Sinding program was given, and Febru- 
ary 18 the choir sang Coleridge-Taylor’s oratorio, The 
Atonement. 

Mendelssohn’s Elijah will be sung at the Friday noon- 
hour of music at the Brick Church, March 2, under the 
direction of Dr. Dickinson, with Louise Hubbard, Ellen 
Rumsey, Reed Miller and Edgar Schofield as Soloists. 

Louis Ropert’s ENGAGEMENTS. 

On February 20 Louis Robert played at a concert in 
Philadelphia, with the Cantors of New York. March 14 
he was organist and pianist in a joint recital with Maria 
Gimbrere, soprano, Gerard Duberta, baritone, and Mr. Van 
Laemven, flutist, in Waverly Congregational Church, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. March 19 he will be the accompanist in a 
recital of songs in Paterson, N. J., by W. S. Kerr, baritone, 
and March 20, in a concert in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., with the 
Choir of Temple B’nai Yeshurun, of which he is organist. 


Reep Mitrer Scores 1n HAmitton, Ont. 


Reed Miller, tenor, sang a group of three songs which 
delighted the audience in Hamilton, Ont., February 8, and 
sang the tenor part in Liszt’s Psalm with real artistry. 
In response to applause that left no doubt of the apprecia- 
tion of the audience, he sang Oh Lawdy, Negro spiritual 
by Lily Strickland, that was a rare delight. 


Maset Ritcnw a Busy Sotorst. 


Mabel Ritch, contralto, has sung often of late, among 
other places in Hackensack, at the First Reformed Church; 


“She has a most gracious 
manner and a rare hu- 
man touch in her perfor- 


9 
mance. 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Eagle 
said the above about May Peterson, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. 


Concert Direction: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
712-718 Fisk Bidg., New York 

After June 1, 1923, under the management of Haensel & Jones 

Meson & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





with the Valencia Orchestra, of Hoboken, at the subscrip- 
tion concert for Gustavus Adolphus Church, New York, 
February 10, and for the University Club of Brooklyn, 
at a Sunday musicale for men. In all these she won com- 
mendation amounting to enthusiasm. Recent press notices 
read as follows: 


A satisfying Amneris was Mabel Ritch, statuesque contralto, who 
made a propitious operatic début.-New York American. 


Mabel Ritch, of Ne wYork, sang in so pleasing a manner as to 
hold her hearers spellbound.—Hudson Observer. 


The combination of skilful training and a contralto ‘of power, wide 
range and remarkable evenness paved her way to immediate success. 
—Brooklyn Times. 

Avett RANKIN Press Norices. 

Following Adele Rankin’s recital at the Princess Theater 
last April, she received many enthusiastic press notices, and 
several of these are reprinted on a slip issued by her, quot- 
ing the New York Tribune, The Sun and musical papers. 


Mavxin Conservatory Pupits’ RecitAat. 

At the Malkin Conservatory of Music much aftention is 
given to violin ensemble playing, and the class of half a 
hundred young violinists appeared at De Witt Clinton High 
School, February 25, playing the popular Hindoo Chant, 
followed by violin and piano solos, eighteen numbers in all, 

Rusy Gerarp Viotin Recitat 1n SoutH ORANGE. 

Ruby Gerard gave a violin recital of a dozen pieces, 
February 17, at the South Orange Music School, and had 
to play so many encores that it almost constituted another 
recital. Byrd Platt was at the piano. 


Radio Concerts Broadcasted from Waldorf- 
Astoria 

A broadcasting studio for WJZ has been opened in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Rooms 1554 and 1555. This will 
eliminate the trip to Newark, which those appearing in radio 
concerts have had to make and will enable the Westing- 
house Company to present even more interesting programs 
to its vast radio audience. 
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National Opera Club Choral Concert 


The operatic concert by members of the National Opera 
Choral Club, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, February 19, was an 
altogether highly successful affair, for the attendance was 
such that there was overflow into the adjoining room and 
corridors. Conductor Romualdo Sapio directed matters, 
also playing acco iments, in which he was assisted by 
Beatrice Parker. ssisting the club choral members were 
Leonora Reese, soprano; Albert Meehan and Giuseppe Mar- 
tellotti, tenors. Leila Tréland Gardner was the active chair- 
man of the concert. 

Where so many are concerned (there were two dozen 
numbers on the prosress) it is not feasible to mention every- 
thing in detail, but several are selected: Ethel Myers sang 
Ah Mon Fils (Meyerbeer) with excellent style and good 
voice, and received warm applause; Tenor Meehan sang 
Celeste Aida with excellent style; an excellent voice has 
Florence Silverberg, and a right worthy performance was 
that of the duet from Cavalleria Rusticana, in which Mar- 
guerite Mangieri and Giuseppe Martelotti showed dramatic 
ability, with fine closing on B flat; Elsie. Peck’s dramatic 
style and high C, and the power and professional interpreta- 
tion by Amalia Branca (both in excerpts by Verdi), brought 
them sustained and spontaneous applause; Leila Troland 
Gardner, taking the place of another, sang her own songs— 
Negro Spiritual, Keep De Little Wheel a-Turnin’, and My 
Gift—showing a deep and low contralto voice and splendid 
enunciation. Others who did responsible things on this pro- 
gram were Olga Engle, Pietro Inzerillo, Mrs. R. Tunick, 
Ausilia Ruocco, Miss C. Barrett, Mrs. S. Van Wezel, Anna 
Bosetti (who sang Dich Theure Halle with much. style, 
showing oF gigpane.: voice), Miss M. Fritz, and others who 
participated in ensemble numbers. 

During an intermission Mrs. Gardner introduced Emma 
Thursby as guest of honor, and mentioned her prominent 
yy in the musical history of America. Baroness Von 

lenner, founder and president of the club, gave a brilliant 
talk, in which she said that if club matters went well it 
was because of such splendid assistants as Mesdames Mc- 
Manus, Orr, Gardner, Rildare and others. She again empha- 
sized the propaganda of the club for English opera at a 
fair price, and said that in the next two years this club 
will do something tremendously important. She was re- 
cently elected chairman of music of the City Federation 
of Music Clubs, and still later as chairman of the New 
York State Federation of Clubs (with nearly 400 clubs), 
all of which are expected to back the English opera pro- 
paganda. She alluded to the February 6, 1920, performance 
by the club at the Manhattan Opera House, and said: “We 
may allow Eastman of Rochester to present our organiza- 
tion.” She mentioned the club affair of WEAF Radio of 
February 26, and said many wise and witty things, as 
is usual with this well informed lady. Bernice de Pasquali, 
recently returned from singing in Italy, made some apropos 
remarks, and all these speakers were heard with utmost 
attention by the big audience. 

Piano accompaniments by Mr. Sapio were ideal, as may 
be expected from such an authority. 


Janet Watts’ Recital at A. Russ Patterson 
Studios 


One of the series of Intimate Recitals being held this 
winter at the studios of A. Russ Patterson was given 
Friday evening, February 9. The program was rendered 
by Janet Watts, lyric-coloratura soprano, assisted by Jacob 
Gegna, violinist. 

Miss Watts is the possessor of a clear, ringing. soprano 
voice, well placed and sweet in quality. The freedom of 
tone production, the flexibility of her voice and her careful 
diction are admirable qualities to be found in ‘her work. 
She sang an opening group of Mozart, Haydn and Han- 
del, and later groups of French, German and English. 
Weil’s Frihlingslied, with violin obligato, was particularly 
beautiful. An excellent interpretation was given of 
Feast of Lanterns, by Bantock, other American composers 
in that group being Huerter and Terry. The Mad Scene 
from Lucia di Lammermoor was admirably done, reveal- 
ing excellent vocal control and style in coloratura singing. 
Encores by Cadman and LaForge were given, the latter’s 
To a Messenger being vividly and appealingly portrayed. 
Miss Watts’ pleasing personality is a valuable asset. Mr. 
Patterson played her accompaniments. 

Jacob Gegna added to the program with two groups of 
violin solos, played with vigor, big tone and brilliant tech- 
nic. The scherzo by Mitnitzky was repeated and encores 
granted. H. Neuman was at the piano for Mr. Gegna. 

At the close of the program coffee was served. The 
guests then urged Mme. Patterson (Idelle Patterson) to 
sing for them. She graciously offered several numbers in 
her well known artistic style, a Spanish song, and the Ah, 
Fors e Lui aria from Traviata giving special delight. 


Gaines, Winner of Four National Prizes 


_ Samuel Richards Gaines, composer and teacher of voice 
in Columbus, Ohio, enjoys an unusual record as a prize 
winner. He will be remembered as the winner of the prize 
offered by the Chicago Madrigal Club for the best setting 
of Robin Goodfellow, a metrical narrative about the fairy 
leader of English folklore. Mr. Gaines won the national 
prize that the Madrigal Club offered two years ago, and 
his Fantasie won the international prize offered by the Schu- 
mann Club of New York. The ane prize was that offered 
by Swift & Company for the best setting of a hunting song 
for its male chorus. 
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RENATO ZANELLI 


Baritone 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 





Photo by Campbell Studio 


What Eastern Critics Say of Him: 
CLEVELAND 


Zanelli gave an interpretation of the “Pagliacci” Prologue that met the noisy approbation of the audience to the extent of an encore, 


—The Press. 


‘ “ _ 
CHICAGO 
Mr. Zanelli has a fine voice. It is rich and full and he sings with spontaneity. His prologue from “I Pagliacci’’ was very good, and 
roused the audience so that they recalled him a number of times and insisted on an encore.—Chicago Evening Post. 


" 
PITTSBURGH 

Then Zanelli, a Chilean, if you please, a rare bird from South American mountain forests, a fine baritone, gained immense applause 

with his prologue from “Pagliacci,” by Leoncavallo, and responded to a double encore, giving for the second recall the ever-welcome 


song of the Toreador. from “Carmen.”—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 
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[MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





THE TWENTIETH CENTURY—A SINGING REVIVAL 


An Interesting Adcount of the Beginning of Public School Music, by Karl W. Gehrkens, and What Is Being Done Today 


[The following paper, read by Karl W. Gehrkens, of 
Oberlin College, before the Music Teachers’ National 
Association, is particularly interesting to all music teach- 
ers who follow the work of the public schools. It de- 
scribes the interesting development and evolution of 
school music material and gives pedagogical reasons why 
the present-day methods are leaning largely toward first 
principles. The most significant thing is the fact that 
the men and women responsible for the music material 
have been progressive and broad minded—a most hope- 
ful sign in education—The Editor] 

The rise and growth of the school music movement in 


America has been a record of marvelous but somewhat in- 
consistent development, The inception of the plan to teach 
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The AMERICAN CONTRALTO Sings 
at Trenton, Feb. 16—Immediately Re- 
engaged For Next Season 


KATHRYN MEISLE IS GIVEN 
AN OVATION 


To the Teachers’ Chorus goes the 
credit for the introduction of another 
SINGER OF EXCEPTIONAL ART 
to the city’s music lovers. Miss Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, who was the soloist of 
the first seasonal concert by the teach- 
ers in the Crescent T le last evening, 
is AN ARTIST OF REAL ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS and the possessor of a 
voice delightful to hear. he first note 
of her first number, “O, Don Fatale” 
from Verdi’s “Don Carlos” brought an 
audible stir and the conclusion of the air 
found the audience UNANIMOUS IN 
APPLAUSE OF THE ARTISTRY 
DISPLAYED. DEPTH AND RANGE, 
COLORING AND FLEXIBILITY 
ARE ALL QUALITIES OF THE 
NATURAL CONTRALTO WITH 
WHICH MISS MEISLE IS GIFTED, 
AND SHE ENHANCES HER EN- 
DOWMENT WITH RARE MUSI- 
CIANSHIP. Several encores were com- 
pelled at the conclusion of the pro- 
grammed numbers and then it was with 
apparent reluctance that the audience al- 
lowed her to leave the stage. Trenton is 
slow to express more than lukewarm ap- 
prover of the newcomer in any field of art, 

UT MISS MEISLE WON BY SHEER 
ABILITY AND CHARM AND WILL 
BE WELCOME WHENEVER AR- 
RANGEMENTS CAN BE MADE FOR 
HER RETURN. — TRENTON EVE- 
NING TIMES, FEBRUARY 17, 1923. 


KATHRYN MEISLE MAKES PRO- 
NOUNCED HIT. 

Success derived from genuine merit was 
attained by the Trenton Teachers’ Chorus 
and the gifted contralto soloist, Miss 
eng eisle, of Philadelphia, last eve- 
ning before an appreciative audience of 
music lovers, at the concert held at Cres- 
cent Temple. 

According to music critics it is con- 
tended that Miss Meisle is a second Schu- 
mann Heink and POSSIBLY THE 
BEST SINGING ARTIST THAT HAS 
APPEARED HERE FOR SOME 
TIME. Her personality is most gracious 
and the RICH TONE OF HER VOICE 
IS COMBINED WITH EXTRAOR- 
DINARY RANGE. She is widely recog- 
nized as a natural contralto. MUCH 
DEMAND WAS APPARENT FOR 
HAVING MISS MEISLE APPEAR 
HERE AGAIN. There were three en- 
cores required of her at the conclusion 
of last evening’s concert.—STATE GA- 
Ta TRENTON, FEBRUARY 17, 

923. 
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music to all children, as attempted in Hartford as early as 
1830 and more systematically under Lowell Mason in Boston 
in 1837, is to be traced back directly to the influence of Pesta- 
lozzi, and at first the Pestalozzian principles seem to have 
been followed more or less consistently. Even during the 
‘60s and '70s this influence was felt in the work of Luther 
W. Mason, who has become familiar with and interested 
in the Hohman system of music teaching as used in the 
German schools. This ——_ was based on the ogical 
ideas promulgated by Froebel, Pestalozzi, Regeli, and the 
National Music Course by Luther W. Mason and George 
A. Veazie—published by Ginn & Company—was based on 
this Hohman system. 

But H. E. Holt, another Boston music teacher, had en- 
tirely different ideas on the subject of school music, insist- 
ing that the main objective was to be skill and exactness 
in sight-singing, rather than warmth and expression in 
song-singing. r. Holt and George W. Tufts therefore 


-arranged a new set of music books for school use, these 


being based on the idea that the interpretation of musical 
signs is the all-important thing. This new system was 
called the Normal Music Course and after a short time the 
books were taken over by the newly organized publishing 
house of Silver, Burdett & Co. These two systems, t 
National and the Normal, were most actively spon 
by two salesmen, Robert Foresman, who edvicnted the 
rigid and precise sight-singing scheme involved in the Nor- 
mal Series, and E. W. Newton, who, with equal zeal and 
enthusiasm, backed the rote-song method and the National 
System. It seems incredible, but we are told on good 
authority, that each of these men gradually converted the 
other so that in time both completely reversed their theories, 
each man abandoning his own position and adopting the 
principles advocated by the other. Be that as it may, 
toward the end of the century the house of Ginn & Com- 
pany brought out a new set of books, The Educational 
usic Series, which were based on the theory that the 
chief function of music teaching in the public schools is 
to teach pupils to read music... . The big thing was 
to drill children in reading music, and the Educational 
System, the Natural System (published about the same 
time by the American Book Company), and the old Normal 
System apparently were all based on the theory that all 


.» that is necessary in formulating a system of school music 
* teaching is to order from some hac ter 
‘number of sight-singing exercises, containing more 


writer a very large 


more difficult tonal problems and increasingly complex 
rhythm combinations, until in the last book of each course 
we find the most involved vocal music ordinarily encountered. 

But the plans of those who made these various music 
systems left out a highly important factor in the equation. 
They said: 

A well graded series of sight-singing exercises, plus a good drill- 
master, plus the presence of all the children will good music 
readers of everyone, and we therefore shall become a singing nation 
with choirs and choral societies in every let. 

But in all this they failed to consider the child—his feel- 
ings, his instincts, his capacities. So the complete equa- 
tion in actual practise read something like this: 

A series of well graded sight-singing exercises PLUS a good drill- 
master, PLUS a lot of lively and intelligent children whe have a 
enuine interest in music as art but no instinctive inclination at all 
pe music as dry, technical drill—results in a community which does 
not sing because it now no longer has a teacher standing before it 
with stick in hand compelling it to; a community that does not love 
music because it has come to think of music as uninteresting and 
uninspiring drudgery. 

As a result of the kind of material put into the various 
series of school music books, music teaching in the ic 
schools by the end of the century had come to mean a dreary 
emery d of uninspiring sight-singing; a subject intensely 
disliked by many and endured by others only because of the 
instinctive satisfaction that results from overcoming any 
kind of a real difficulty and because of the natural rivalry 
that any development of skill entails. 

Then came the revolution in language reading methods, 
and this reversal of policy with regard to teaching lan- 
guage, together with the growing insistence of all thinking 
educators that school work must be planned psychologically 
rather than merely logically, led the school music super- 
visor seriously to question his methods of procedure. 
School music was meeting the immediate tests of school 
work, It was being planned and executed in well organized 
fashion. The lesson demanded concentrated attention on 
the part of the pupil. To be sure the child’s attention often 
had to be er external means such as threats of 
after-school work and promises of various and sundry 
knuckle rappings with the ferrule which the supervisor car- 
ried with him as a part of his musical equipment—if the 
upper grade boy did not “sing his scale” w called upon. 
But the work probably was done as well as the work in 
abstract arithmetic and grammar, and perhaps almost as 
well as in the case of the formal reading and spelling that 
were the rule at that time, and the interest was perhaps as 
great as in these other subjects. 

But the interest was not in music as an art, as a thin 
of beauty, as a thing that made the school and the wor 
happier because of its presence. The exercise called the 
“music lesson” did not exalt the child, neither did it in- 
crease the group poe of the school. And certainly it 
never occurred to the children of those days to use their 
school music as after-school recreation. So, h our 
music teaching in the last decades of the nineteenth century 
passed certain immediate tests by means of which school 
work is often evaluated, it almost wholly failed to meet 
those remote tests connected with an increase in the num- 
ber of choirs and choral societies and concert courses to- 
gether with an attitude of fy interest in an apprecia- 
tion of all good music. it failed in many i 
to meet the iremant. Fink. ont Sapeens Of any bert 
make human life itself richer and fuller and if it 
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to fulfill its ultimate mission. It took us a lone time to 
wake up to all this, but gradually a music supervisor here 
and a thinker there began to realize that something was 
vee, ane little by little more song-singing crept in. 

W Tomlins, so well known in connection with the . 
development of children’s singing in Chicago, did much to 
foster the new type of work, and C. C. Birchard, in his 
dual capacity as educational thinker and publisher, had 
for many years consistently used his influence to promul- 
gate the idea. The publication of the Modern Music Series 
in 1898 did much to hasten the song-singing movement, 
and to Eleanor Smith and Robert Foresman must be given 
the credit for supplying us with the first set of school 
music .books containing an adequate number of really 
beautiful songs. The arrangement of material in these 
books was not ideal, but the books contained dozens of 
really charming melodies and the plan of teaching the 
books allowed plenty of time for singing. 

We are told that in meeting boards of education for the 
purpose of persuading them to adopt some series of books, 
the representatives of the various book companies would 
gather in the room in which the school board was meeting. 
Each in turn would then tell how well the material in his 
particular set of S$ was arranged, how logically the 
sequence of intervals and rhythm had been worked out, 
and so forth. When it came to the turn of the representative 
of the Modern Series, he would rise and sing half a dozen 
little songs, and without any further explanation would 
say, “That is the kind of thing we have in our books, 
gentlemen.” Then the board of education would vote, and 
in almost every case the Modern Series would win out over 
the others. 

This growing prestige of the Modern Series naturally 
worried the publishers of the other systems of school 
music, and before long these other publishers followed suit 
by ing out similar material. Ginn & Company revised 
the Educational Music Course and published the New Educa- 
tional Music Course in its stead. ‘This was a series of books 
still based on the sight-singing idea, but containing a large 
amount of really good song material and aiming throughout 
at esthetic response. The American Book Company pub- 
lished a modification of the old Natural Series called the 
Melodic Music Readers, and later pesuaded Eleanor Smith 
and Robert Foresman (the authors of the original Modern 
Series) to compile an entirely new set of books called The 
Eleanor Smith Music Course. Silver, Burdett & Co., in- 
stead of revising the Modern Series as they had been urged 
repeatedly to do, brought out an entirely new system, The 
Progressive Music Series. And hére again we have a set 
of books in which the main objective is musical experience 
as derived from the singing of a large quantity of good 
music, Other sets of books have n and are now being 

ublished, and in all cases the editors and publishers are 

ing their oy og appeal for using any set of books 
on the plea that the books which they publish contain the 
best collection of beautiful music yet put together. 

All this is at it should be, and as a result of the shifting 
emphasis in our teaching theories together with the rivalry 
engendered among the publishers of school music books 
that has given us the finest school music material in the 
world, music in the public schools is rapidly becoming 
a thing of joy to the children themselves and of-deep and 
enduring satisfaction to the community. 

Let me not be misunderstood. It is not that we are 
failing now to teach children to read music; as a matter 
of fact, children in the public schools are learning to read 
music with remarkable skill and intelligence. But the at- 
titude of both teacher and pupil is altogether different. 
We are coming more and more to emphasize the music that 
is being read rather than the reading of the music, and as 
a result there are literally thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of children in our American public schools who are 
coming to love and appreciate the beauty of music as a 
result of the esthetic satisfaction offered them by the songs 
they are singing in school. And without question, the 
extremely significant instrumental movement, now merely 
in its inception, had its origin in the love of music fostered 
by the change in school music methods and ideals which 
developed early in the present century: a change begun 
by discarding the old objective—skill in sight-singing— 
for the newer and more reasonable one, love and apprecia- 
tion of beautiful music. 


Josef Diskay’s Success on Keith Circuit 


Josef Diskay, who can no longer be known as the Hun- 
garian tenor, since he is now an American citizen, continues 


to delight many an audience along the Keith circuit. Mr. 
Diskay has signed for forty weeks with B. F. Keith and 
is now making a tour of the Keith houses. He is appearing 
with such success that many demands are coming from 
delighted music lovers asking for another appearance; so 
in all probability, his vaudeville engagement will be suc- 
ceeded by a concert tour. 

Mr. Diskay possesses a tenor voice of rare power and 
sweetness, and his engaging stage presence immediately 
puts his audience into a receptive mood and makes his 
splendid singing doubly enjoyable. 


Activities of Shaw Artists 

Charles Long, a pupil of W. Warren Shaw, has been 
engaged as solo bass of the First Methodist Church, Ger- 
mantown. Edward Jacoby, another Shaw artist, appeared 
on Ago 6 and 7 in the part of the Mikado in the presen- 
tation of this Gilbert and Sullivan opera by the Cynw 
Operatic Society. Horace Hood, baritone, also from t 
Shaw studios, has been engaged for the May Festival at 
Harrisburg. 


Macheth for D, A. R. Benefit in St. Paul 


Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, is giving a concert in St. Paul, Minn., under the 
auspices of D. A. R., of which she is a member, at 
the Auditorium on the — of March 5, the proceeds 
of which are to be used for erection of a state monu- 
ment for the soldier dead. 


Large Audience for Middleton in Home Town 

Indianola, Iowa, heard Arthur Middleton, the baritone, 
in recital on Lincoln’s Birthday. As the well known singer 
formerly attended school in that city, an unusually large 
audience turned out to greet a “favored son.” 
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PARIS DIFFERS IN ITS OPINIONS 
OF OPERA’S NEW BALLET, CYDALISE 





Well Mounted and Well Done, However—A Walska Concert—Rosenthal a Magician—Stokowski Wakes Paris Up 


Paris, January 24.—The Opéra National has presented 
its habitués, and all those others of an inloonatieliale shift- 
ing public, who drop in and out of the famous temple of 
music at the head of the Avenue de |’Opéra, with a new 
and stupendously staged ballet. Not that Paris is exactly 
suffering for the lack of places in which gorgeously 
mounted ballets and other kinds of dancing can be seen 
and enjoyed. Far from it! And the unsuspecting tourist 
sometimes stumbles into these palaces of dance and panto- 
mime where the one thing which is not taxed is your 
imagination, when this type of entertainment happens to be 
the last thing he is looking for. As witness what happened 
to a sedate couple from an ancient and very respectable 
suburb of a world-renowned New England town, who, 
seized with a desire to hear some good music while in 
Paris, decided upon the Concert Mayol. The title of the 
“Concert” running nightly at the Mayol is: Oh quel nu! 
The couple left for home without taking any further 
chances. 

The only chances, however, which one takes in attending 
a performance of Cydalise, the Opéra’s new ballet, is that 
one may like it or one may not—both was the case with 
the present reviewer. What I did not like, and it may 
sound like a paradox, was am exaggerated amount of danc- 
ing;-1 mean the kind of sterotyped dancing associated 
with the ballets of Gioconda and Rigoletto and Romeo and 
innumerable other operas, which becomes meaningless and 
only tends to retard the dramatic action in a pantomime- 
ballet with a real plot. 

Tue New Batter Cypaise 


The story of Cydalise, well written by Robert de Flers 
and the late G. A. de Caillavet, takes place in the park 
and the palace of Versailles during the reign of Louis 
XIV. Before sunrise the nymphs are playing through the 
forest. The school of fauns arrives upon the scene under 
the guidance of an old master-faun, who drills his pupils 
in physical exercises, as appropriate to the well-being of 
fauns, and teaches them scales and simple harmony on 
the p.pes of Pan. The nymphs, likewise, are put through 
their morning exercises by a severe looking gouvernante, 
who tends to the moral and physical health of the maidens 
entrusted to her charge. The schooling becomes co-educa- 
tional and this gives one faun, Styrax, little amenable to 
discipline, the chance to break out of ranks and to remove 
from his master a bottle-gourd filled, apparently, with faun 
home-brew, which he drains to the dregs. The incensed old 
faun, missing his precious hip bottle, inflicts a_ terrible 
punishment upon his recalcitrant pupil by ordering him 
tied to the sign post pointing towards Versailles on the 
high road from Paris. At sunrise the nymphs and fauns 
disappear into the depths of the forest, leaving poor Styrax 
tied to the post. Among the nymphs, however, there is 
one, Mnésilla, who shows a human interest in Styrax; she 
has stolen away from her severe gouvernante and comes 
to the rescue of Styrax, whom she frees from his bonds. 
But her reward for this noble deed falls short of what she 
evidently had hoped for. The overjoyed Styrax delights 
in the beauties of nature, instead of behaving as a nice faun 
should towards an infatuated nymph, and a disillusioned 
Mnésilla slinks disappointedly back to her tiresome sisters. 

A stage coach, occupied by dancers on their way to 
perform before the King, rolls over the scene; at the 
back of the coach there‘is attached a large trunk basket, 
into which Styrax jumps and is carried off to Versailles. 

In another part of the park of Versailles a rehearsal 
for the ballet to be performed before the King is in 
progress. The star of the troup is a charming young 
dancer, Cydalise, beset with attention by noble courtiers 
who she cleverly manages to keep at a proper distance. 
Styrax has been watching the dancing by peeping cautiously 
cut of his hidingplace in the basket, which is pushed to 
one side of the stage. But unfortunately he is discovered 
and the master of the ballet demands to know who he is. 
Instead of an answer he commences to dance and give 
an exhibition of what he learned in his school, when he 
was paying attention. His antics and gyrations fill the 
cold Cydalise with such admiration that she joins the faun 
in his wild dances, to the utter astonishment of the cour- 
tiers, and at the end of the scene she throws Styrax the 


rose from her girdle. 

The last scene shows Cydalise in the room assigned to 
her in the palace of Versailles; she is tired, she manages 
to get rid of flattering courtiers, maids-in-waiting and the 
rest of her numerous entourage. She seeks repose by 
resting upon her bed, but her mind seems agitated and 
unsatisfied. Going on the principle that if you wish for 
a thing long enough you may get it, the faun jumps with 
a magnificent leap into the room through an_ open window. 
The idea is not quite original, but it is effective. Once 
more Cydalise and Styrax dance together in an ecstasy 
of joy and once more the faun fails to grasp the meaning 
of feminine affection. He follows the voices of nature 
beckoning to him from the fields and the forest, and 


Cydalise is left alone. 

M. Gabriel Pierné has furnished for this story an or- 
chestra score of exquisite beauty, charm and humor, scin- 
tillating with brilliant instrumental effects, _melodious 
themes and characteristically appropriate nuances in rhythm. 
The entrance of the school of fauns in the first act is one 
of the most amusing and clever pieces of composition I 
have heard in a long time, while the music accompanying 
Styrax’ joy at liberation and his adoration of nature is 
admirable in its breadth of tonal splendor. There are pas- 
sages where the color of orchestral invention pales, but 
this is only the occasion when the music is used to accom- 
pany stereotyped steps and gestures on the stage and a few 
judicious cuts in those parts of the score will be of un- 
questionable advantage. 


Wett Mountep anp Wett Done 


ement of the Opéra has provided three modern 
PO cor geno for the new ballet, taken from excellently 
artistic designs by Maxime Dethomas; my only objection 
is to a picture postcard backdrop in the second scene, show- 
ing the palace of Versailles, which is quite, unnecessary. 












The two disappointed maidens, Cydalise and Mnésilla, were 
splendidly acted and danced by Miles. Zambelli and De 

raponne, while M. Férouelle, as the old faun, gave an 
amusingly clever character sketch. The main share of 
praise for the evening’s entertainment must be bestowed 
upon A. Aveline for his superb performance of Styrax. 
Men dancers are not to everybody’s taste, probably because 
there are so few good ones. But among these Aveline must 
be placed in the highest class; a youthful a pearance, not 
too tall, with no unpleasantly overdeveloped muscles, he 
possesses a nimbleness, an agility and a technic in dancing 
which is astounding. The musical direction lay in the safe 
hands of Camille Chevillard. 


A Watska Concert. 


The Salle Gaveau recently was the scene of an eagerly 
awaited orchestra concert under the direction of André 
Caplet, as it was instrumental in introducing Mme. Ganna 
Walska as soloist to an expectant audience made up of 
a fashionable gathering of French, Americans and Russians, 
whose chief interest centered upon the appearance of the 


beautiful Polish prima donna. Despite a parent nervous- 
ness at the beginning of her aria—and who would not be 
nervous, if under similar conditions, with opera glasses, 
lorgnettes and staring eyes focussed upon one, not to men- 
tion critical ears tuned to the proper pitch, one had to de- 
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liver the difficult passages of Constanze’s aria in Mozart’s 
The Elopement from the Serail?—Mme. Walska acquitted 
herself of the hazardous task to the obvious satisfaction of 
an enthusiastic host of admirers. The appreciation of Mme. 
Walska’s rendition of the aria was not confined to the 
fashionable audience, but found expression in the Parisian 
press, from which it may be considered equitable to give 
one or two quotations. Robert Brussel, writing in the 
Figaro, has this to say at the end of his criticism of the 
Caplet concert; “At this concert the public was again given 
the occasion to hear Mme. Ganna Walska. The young 
singer did not. hesitate to let herself be heard in one of 
the most difficult airs in the entire repertory of song, one 
reputed for the snares it contains, with an endless trickery 
for the most experienced singers; attack, tessitura, pas- 
sages, all are exceptional here. Mme. Walska let her 
voice shine forth with brilliancy and accuracy of pitch, 
lightness and steadiness of vocalization, and the ease of 
virtuosoship, merits, which, under the circumstances, dis- 

mse with any other eulogy.” And in the Chicago Tribune 
rving Scherke comments in part in the following terms: 
“Mme. Walska’s singing was characterized by whole- 
heartedness of purpose and sincerity. She never once 
deviated in the slightest from the pitch, which is no mean 
compliment to pay, when one but considers how many 
singers, adored by the public, wander away from the key 
the composer indicates. . . .” 

The orchestral numbers on the program included De- 
bussy’s Images, La Valse and Pavane pour Une Infante 
Defunte by Ravel, and the Leonore overture No. 3, which 
M. Caplet conducted with his usual abundant enthusiasm. 
The difficult passages for the strings in the Leonore over- 
ture, however, sounded rather ragged, while Ravel’s 

(Continued on page 46) 
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SUMMER NORMAL 10 BE HEL 
BEAUTIFUL BEECHWOOD SCHOOL 


July 5 to August 2, 1923 


Four weeks of intensive coaching in everything that 
goes to make a successful piano teacher. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


to a Summer Normal in one of Philadelphia’s most beautiful suburbs. Courses will be con- 
ducted under the personal direction and supervision of such eminent musicians as 


D. HENDRIK EZERMAN 


and 


ARTHUR EDWARD JOHNSTONE 


There will be absolutely no cost for tuition or text 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF PIANO 
LESSONS WILL BE USED AS THE TEXT 


The seventh year of the Art Publication Society’s free scholarships to Summer Normal 
Courses promises to break all enrollment records. Classes are filling rapidly—over 200 ap- 
plications for this Normal have already been received from teachers. Applications are filed | 


Fill in and mail the attached registration scholarship coupon today if you wish to attend 
this remarkable course. Tomorrow may find the classes filled. | 
Beechwood School is surrounded by nine acres of gorgeous lawn dotted with mammoth 

shade trees. It has a gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis courts and spacious porches. The | 
school farm supplies, daily, fresh vegetables, eggs, fruits and milk. 
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If room and board at the School are de- 
sired, application for reservation must 
be made direct to the Beechwood 
School, Jenkintown, Pa. A reservation 
fee of $5.00 is required at time of mak- 
ing application. This fee will be 
credited when term payment is made. 
Rates for room and board range from 
$55.00 to $70.00 for the full term. 























Mr. P. D. Cone, Eastern Manager, 


Please register my application for a free scholarship to th 
Normal Course to be given at Philadelphia Cons t Seed - 
wood School, July 5 to August 2 ‘ a 








REGISTRATION COUPON 







| 
Art Publication Society, Hi 
1702 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Hl 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


LONDON TREATED TO A MIXED SYMPHONIC MENU 


London Symphony, Philharmonic, Queen's Hall and Albert Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts Offer a Variety of Programs 
. --Opera at Covent Garden : 


London, January 31.—Music has awakened very slowly 
) life since the new year began, and even now is languish 
rumors of war and the dislocation of trade 
in Europe affect the inhabitants of these islands in spite 
of the encircling moat of water. Great Britain is like an 
exceedingly sensitive barometer, feeling the slightest varia 
tions and depressions in the currents of trade, Other coun 
with large agricultural interests—such as France, 
Germany, the United States—can hardly understand the 
conditions in an industrial and commercial country like 
England, which is less than ten per cent. agricultural. If 
| am rightly informed, the greatest amount of unemploy- 
ment in America today is to be found in the industrial 
State of Massachusetts. Great Britain is an enlarged and 
intensified Massachusetts, without any agricultural neigh- 
hors, Consequently, with international trade almost at a 
standstill, and ships by hundreds lying idle in the harbors, 
the English have not the money to spare for much orches 
tral music and the luxuries of grand opera after the plun 
dering tax gatherers have committed their depredations. 
CenTENARY OF Epwarp Jenner's Deatu 


img because the 


tries, 


January 26 was the centenary of the death of the famous 
| nglis h doctor, Edward Jenner, who discovered vaccination 
and freed the world of the scourge of smallpox—the ter- 


rible disease which nearly carried off Beethoven and left 


him disfigured for life, after having destroyed the illus 
trious monarch, Louis XV of France, and laid Queen 
Elizabeth of England almost at death's door. As Jenner 
did not compose a native opera or a patriotic symphony, 


the British government made him a grant of £30,000 
British NATIONAL Opera SEASON. 
Che British National Opera Company had a brief season 
at Covent Garden with varying success, mostly good, and 








Mr. Emanuel Ondricek 


Director of the 


“‘Ondricek School of Violin Art’ 
of New York and Boston 


presents his protegée 





LITTLE RUTH PIERCE POSSELT 


The amazing eight year old American violinist 
in a recital 


at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday after- 
noon, March 6th at 3. P.M. 


PROGRAM 
|. CARROOREG os iors cutee eae 
2. Concerto D Minor—Wieniawski 
a. Allegro Moderato 
b. Romance 
c. A la zingara 
Hymn to the Sun 
Rimsky-Korsakoff-Franko 
b. Spanish Dance Op. 21 .Sarasate 
c. Fantasie on Russian Themes 
Wieniawski-E. Ondricek 


Management: Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall, New York, N. Y. 

















then departed for what Londoners very condescendingly 
call “the country,” notwithstanding that parts of the so- 
called country consist of Manchester, which, with the sur- 
rounding towns within a radius of fifty miles, has a popu- 
lation of 10,500,000. This “country” has a great apprecia- 
tion for good music and often speaks with scorn of London. 
The operas performed are seldom British but the language 
used is English. 

The singers who impressed me most, though I did not 
hear all on the list for the season, were Florence Austral, 
Edna Thornton, Robert Radford, Tudor Davies, William 
Anderson, and the new prima donna, Sarah Fischer, who 
made her first appearances in Faust ‘and Magic Flute this 
season, | have been watching the news from Egypt very 
carefully of late to see if old King Tutankhamen had any 
slaves or attendants who might have been the ancestors of 
the peculiar Egyptians who graced the stage in Aida, with 
bodies of a rich sepia tint and lovely faces of pink and 
white. At another London theater, once upon a time, | 
saw a negro with long whiskers of bright green. But of 
course, if Tutankhamen had no Egyptian National Opera 
Company to sing in hieroglyphics for him he did not offer 
any inducement to the biological freaks of Luxor to go on 
the stage. Whether the mummified cats were respected as 
vocalists or not I cannot say. 


InTeRESTING Works By Lonpon SymMPpuHony. 


The London Symphony Orchestra under various con- 
ductors has given several very interesting works so far 
this year. To me Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony appeared 
the most important composition given thus far this season. 
But several very young men, whose musical judgment has 
not been blunted with as many years of experience as mine 
has, assure me that the works of Scriabin, Stravinsky, 
Palmgren, John Ireland, Hoaneger, Bliss, and Bloch, are 
worlds ahead of Beethoven now. Readers of this column 
will therefore please make a note of this. The usual 
conductor of the London Symphony Orchestra is Albert 
Coates. 

Tue PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

The same conductor has directed most of the Philhar- 
monic Society's orchestral concerts this season. Sir Landon 
Ronald conducted the last one, and Eugene Goossens is 
to take the place of Toscanini, who was to have conducted 
the next concert. 

Sir Landon is a great admirer of Elgar and he began 
his concert with the Bach prelude and fugue which Elgar 
has recently scored for orchestra. It is high time some 
one should save Elgar from his friends. No one today 
questions Elgar’s skill. We all take it for granted that 
musical science has no secrets for him. I do not for a 
moment believe that Elgar was responsible for having his 
name in big type on the right hand side of the program and 
Bach‘s name in small type, bracketted, in the middle of the 
page. When my orchestration of Wagner's Two Grenadiers 
was played by this same Philharmonic orchestra to accom- 
pany the singing of the late David Bispham in April, 1896, 
the name of Wagner was in large type at the right hand 
side of the program and my name was printed small and 
put in brackets, I took it for granted that 1 was of lesser 
musical importance to the Philharmonic Society in 1896 
than Wagner was. But in January, 1923, the program of 
the Philharmonic Society makes Elgar more important than 
Bach. No practical musician is likely to find anything to 
marvel at in Elgar’s orchestration of Bach’s organ prelude 
and fugue. Some years ago when I was actively engaged 
in music I made the orchestration of seven operas for com- 
posers who did not feel at home in that kind of work. I 
basely worked for money and neglected the fame of the 
feat. I had very much greater difficulty in transcribing 
Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony for organ for a wealthy 
amateur of title who alas! also contaminated my hand with 
vulgar cash. I therefore assert that it is an easy job to 
arrange a short organ prelude and fugue for orchestra, and 
it is the silliest twaddle to rave about the equality of Bach 
and Elgar in their respective labors on this prelude and 
fugue. The orchestra with its warmth, color, vitality, can 
never sound like the organ, with its dignity and grandeur. 
As Herbert Spencer says: “The contrast between the 
emotion produced by an organ and that produced by an 
orchestra shows that a large part of this contrast is due 
to the far greater predominance which the bass has in the 
organ than in the orchestra.” The Elgar orchestration is 
now published and it probably will be played from time to 
time, like Berlioz’s orchestration of Weber’s piano solo, 
Invitation to the Dance. 

At the Philharmonic concert of January 25 in Queen's 
Hall the soloist was the American soprano, Marcia Van 
Dresser, whose singing was received with the greatest 
satisfaction by the audience. The entire press of London 
joined in the full chorus of praise for this admirable artist, 
who has been busy for several months past singing in all 
the principal cities and towns of Great Britain. The work 
in which she made her first Philharmonic appearance was 
a stena, Semele, by an American poetess, set to music for 
solo voice and orchestra by Arthur Hinton. Some of the 
critics thought the orchestral accompaniment too loud in 
places, but of course it is a matter of opinion whether the 
orchestra. should at all times be subordinated to the voice 
of the soloist. Wagner often made his orchestra continue 
to pile on the emotional! climaxes long after the voice had 
reached its limits. To ask Wagner to keep his orchestra 
down to the vocal level would be asking him to limit his 
emotional expression. Arthur Hinton, some of whose pre- 
decessors as conductors of the Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s Orchestra were Spohr, Mendelssohn, Sterndale Ben- 
nett, Berlioz, Wagner, Sullivan, conducted the performance 
of his own work and was recalled to the platform several 
times. The composition was therefore performed as he 
probably wanted it performed and those who wish to find 
fault with it must criticize it as a composition and not for 
its manner of interpretation. 


At Queen’s HALt. 


Sir Henry Wood's orchestral concerts in Queen’s Hall 
have been well attended this season in y aplte of rates and 
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taxes, reparations, sanctions, international debts, and eternal 
conferences. 

At one of the concerts in mid-January Lrnest Bloch’s 
Three Jewish Poems were the novelties of the afternoon. 
They are evidently the work of a thorough master of his 
craft, and their only failing is their excessive length. But, 
like Wagner's Siegfried Idyl, they may seem less long 
when all the themes are familiar to the public. The sensa- 
tion of the concert, however, was Rosenthal’s performance 
of Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto. I do not know whether 
to adm.re most the power and brilliancy of the vigorous 
parts or the incredible delicacy of the fleeting gambols of 
the gnomes. Clearness and speed had equal rights, and no 
technical obstacles ever disturbed the irresistible rhythms. 
As usual, the audience shouted and stormed and applauded 
until it was tired. Later on in the afternoon Rosenthal 
played some dainty old-fashioned pieces of Field, and then 
dashed into Liszt's Spanish rhapsody, through the mazes 
of which he had interwoven a tew twenty-five finger ex- 
ercises just to give his unoccupied fingers something to do 
while he was toying with Liszt’s simple mus:c. By the time 
he got through his extra numbers his piano was surrounded 
with many men and women unfamiliar with a concert plat- 
form. 

Sunpay Arrernoon Concerts AT Apert HALt. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts at the Albert Hall con- 
tinue to attract enormous audiences. Lionel Powell & Holt 
have falsified the expectations of those who believed that 
such enormous undertakings would not pay. The problem 
seems to be to find large audiences in London for the first 
five evenings of the week. There are by far too many 
concerts on Saturday afternoon and too few on other days. 
Evidently the managers study the wishes of the public 
more than the convenience of the music critics. 

Sir Landon Ronald’s selection of compositions by Strauss 
and Elgar was enough to fill the Albert Hall. A tew 
weeks previously the now popular pianist Pouishnoff made 
his appearance at the same hall as a conductor of an all 
Russian program. 

My next letter will deal with some of the more eminent 
soloists in the smaller halls, and also with a few new names 
and very young artists. CLARENCE Lucas. 


American Conservatory’s Summer Catalogue 

The American Conservatory of Music of Chicago,. of 
which John J. Hattstaedt is president, has sent out its sum- 
mer normal session and master school catalogue for its 
thirty-seventh annual session, which will begin June 25 and 
conciude August 4. During the summer session a special 
mee school music course of six weeks will be held, with 
George H. Gartlan, director of music in the public schools 
of New York City, noted critic, musician, author and educa- 
tor, who has been re-engaged as guest conductor at its head, 
offering four courses of fifteen hours each, beginning 
July 16. Other well known educators will have charge of 
the public school of music courses, which from all indica- 
tions will surpass all previous efforts of the American 
Conservatory, both in variety and number. 

An outstanding feature of the summer session of 1923 is 
again the engagement of great artists and instructors of 
international reputation to conduct master classes. Josef 
Lhevinne has been re-engaged and his master classes during 
the past three seasons presage an attendance of students, 
professional pianists and teachers from all parts of the 
country, including also visitors from Canada and Mexico, 
William S. Brady, who made an extraordinary success in 
giving private vocal lessons and repertory teachers’ classes 
which last season attracted many leading teachers and 
singers from every section of the country, has also been 
re-engaged. 

An announcement extraordinary is the engagement, by the 
American Conservatory of Music, of Delia Valeri, whose 
fame as a vocal teacher needs no new emphasis to the readers 
of this paper. Like Messrs. Lhevinne and Brady, Mme, 
Valeri will give private instruction and conduct a repertory 
teachers’ class. Judging by the success Mme. Valeri had 
in Chicago three years ago, when she was overwhelmed 
with applicants for instruction, being then compelled to 
teach even on Sundays, her return to Chicago when an- 
nounced caused nothing short of a sensation and singers 
from every corner of the country have already written to 
reserve time with this world-renowned mistress of the art 
of bel canto. 

The piano department in the regular course will be headed 
by Heniot Levy, dssociate director of the American Con- 
servatory and one of the most distinguished pianists and 
instructors in this country. Other well known pianists and 
instructors who are not mentioned here, owing to lack of 
space, and regular members of the excellent faculty of 
the school, will be on hand to take care of the large number 
of students already enrolied for the summer session at the 
school. 

In naming only Karleton Hackett, also associate director 
of the conservatory, in the vocal department this reporter 
is unkind in a way to the many good singing teachers that 
are to be found at the school, but again a of space 
precludes further notice in that department. . Hackett 
is so widely known as a master of the voice, po 4 brilliant 
writer and lecturer on all subjects pertaining to the art of 
singing, that comment here seems superfluous. 

Other departments that are not given special mention 
here and which should be included in this review are the 
organ, violin, theory, harmony, composition, counterpoint, 
orchestration, violon-cello, harp, flute, cornet, clarinet, 
saxophone, trombone, dramatic art, expression and oratory, 
dancing and foreign languages, all headed by splendid in- 
structors whose names appear conspicuously in the Ameri- 
can Conservatory’s summer catalogue, which will be sent 
free on application. ie 


Miinz Returns from Havana 


Mieczyslaw Miinz, the Polish pianist, who has already 
given two New York recitals this season besides appearing 
as soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra, on 
February 7, sailed for Havana and was away until the latter 
part of the month. While in Cuba he attended to various 
matters in connection with his musical activities for next 
season. 

Mr. Miinz will appear again as soloist with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, this time at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., on March 13, when he will play the Liszt A 
major concerto. 
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Mozart Concert a Brilliant Affair 


Flowers, flower-pieces, baskets of brilliant design, warm 
applause, and ten ushers to deliver the flowers—in this 
manner comely Elizabeth Jule Edwards, daughter of 
Senator Edwards (former Governor) of New Jersey, was 
greeted on her vocal debut at the last Mozart Society con- 
cert, Hotel Astor (grand ballroom), February 20. She 
seemed quite unspoiled by the adulation, her singing and 

ise being marked by undoubted merit. In the aria from 

ignon—Connai-tu-le-pays?—she showed sweet voice, of 
clear quality, and was so heartily applauded that she added 





Botto photo, ELIZABETH KDWARDS, 
daughter of United States Senator Edwards of New Jersey. 





as encore, When the Shadows Softly Falling. Later she 
sang O Bocca Dolorosa (Sibella), a Mexican Song (La 
Forge) and In Italy (Boyd), with expressive voice and 
excellent diction, added to clear high A flat and B flat. 
An encore followed, as before. 

Of course, tenor Gigli’s beautiful voice and ardor of 
delivery, added to highest artistic conception, made a hit. 
Una Furtiva Lagrima (Donizetti) was followed by a Tosca 
aria as an encore, with still another in humorous style, 
Mimosa (folk song). Songs sung in French and Italian 
brought him emphatic, long-sustained applause so that he 
had to add still more, one of them the Pagliacci aria. 
Tremendous applause followed his third appearance, and 
he won all hearts by his spontaneity and fine singing. 

The chorus, under Conductor Richard Percy, sang its 
very best, and this means much, for notably fine voices 
make up the Mozart Choral. Vincent d’Indy’s Sur la Mer, 
sung in French, with well rendered incidental solo by Ellie 
Marion Ebeling, was perhaps its finest number, soprano 
brilliancy and surety, and alto nobility of tone (down to 
low G’s) marking this singing. A lullaby, with short solo 
sung by Mrs. William E. Kennedy, from Lieurance’s four 
Indian songs (flute solo well played by Raymond Williams), 
was likewise much liked and applauded. Every Flower, 
from Madame Butterfly (Shelley’s arrangement) was the 
final very happy choral number, and the mellifluous music 
and its dainty interpretation was much applauded, and de- 
servedly, for the singers under Mr. Percy showed thorough 
study and careful following of their conductor’s beat. The 
overture to William Tell, by the full orchestra, string orches- 
tra accompaniment to some numbers, and choral works of 
lesser note, completed the program details, to which should 
be added the hearty reception given Charles Gilbert Spross, 
accompanist to the choral, as well as for tenor Gigli, 
who shared applause with him; and that Conrad Forsberg 
played the accompaniments for Miss Edwards with support 
and discretion. 4 

A large portion of the main body of seats was reserved 
for special guests of President McConnell, some 400 in 
number, who invited these favored few to meet Miss 
Edwards, and Senator Edwards and wife. Their entry 
was staged in splendid fashion, as usual with all such matters 
planned by President McConnell. To the spirited music of 
the march from Aida by the large orchestra, Miss Edwards 
and Mr. McConnell headed the long procession, Senator 
and Mrs. Edwards following, then President McConnell 
and Senator Copeland, Mrs. Copeland, and other special 
guests of honor. During this grand entry, moving cture 
men. stationed in the upper gallery took pictures. The 
guests, after the concert, were given a collation, with danc- 
ing, in private rooms, by President McConnell, during which 
tenor Gigli was the life of -the party. Effervescing with 
real (and acquired) spirit, he burst into song ever and 
anon, sometimes in high falsetto, again singing an Italian 
folk song. President McConnell toasted Miss Edwards, and 
whenever this lady said anything it ae ey drowned 
by the spontaneous singing of “For She’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow” and by the roars of applause. 


Richard Crooks Is “Season’s Sensation” 


“Tenor with Symphony Is Season’s Sensation” was the 
headline that appeared in the Detroit News of January 12, 
after Richard Crooks had appeared in that city as soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, singing in the Liszt 
Faust Symphony, and a Gounod aria from that opera. 
Other papers were equally as enthusiastic. “Mr. Crooks 
turned out to be about as lovely a lyric tenor as a Detroit 
audience has heard in a long time,” said the Evening Times, 
and the Free Press said: “Rarely has a singer created such 
a sensation here as he did on a first appearance.” 

Recently he went to enone Park to work on repertory, 
in’ seclusion from his marly New York and other musical 
activities. Such has been his success as soloist. with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, both in New York and on 
tour, that it can be said that few young artists now before 
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the public have had so many demands made for their serv- 
ices for various kinds of musical paren, For instance, 
Mr. Crooks, who has just returned from singing the Liszt 
Faust Symphony with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
and from a recital in Baltimore, filled recital engagements 
at Keene, N. H., on January 26, and at Northfield, N. H., 
on January 27. The first ten days in February he was 
booked for five appearances, singing every other day, includ- 
ing two recitals, a New York Biltmore Morning Musical, a 
Faust performance, and The Dream of Gerontius, with the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society. 





Warren Pupil in Recital 


Joan Merlin, soprano, an artist-pupil of Frederic Warren, 
gave a song recital on February 13 in the Wurlitzer Audi- 
torium, New York. Her: program was made up of four 
groups comprising: M other Bids Me Bind My Hair 
(Haydn), Tre Giorni ¢ ergolesi), Oh! Had I Jubal’s Lyre 
(Handel), Musette—I/th Century (Old French), Plaisir 
d'Amour (Martini), La Pavane (Bruneau), Gia il Sole 


dal Ga (Scarlatti); Meine Liebe ist Griin, Auf dem 
Schiffe, Von Ewiger Liebe, Der Schmied (Brahms) ; Black- 
bird’s Song and n’t Come In, Sir, Please! (Scott), The 


Sleep That Flits on Baby’s Eyes (Carpenter), and The Lark 
Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest (Parker). 

Her voice was well placed and of pleasing quality, while 
her delivery and interpretations of the various numbers 
revealed good training and reflected much credit upon her 
teacher. She was ably accompanied by Meta Schumann. 


Althouse Continues Western Tour 


_Paul Althouse, the tenor of Metropolitan fame, continues 
his Western concert tour with a great many _perform- 
ances in Northwestern territory, in the states of Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon. On January 31 he ap- 
peared as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orch. 
tra, under Henri Verbrugghen, in Kansas City, Mo., and 
scored a success. On February 27 he appeared in joint 
recital with Arthur Middleton, the baritone, at Emporia, 
an. 





Engagements for Caryl Bensel 


Caryl Bensel has been engaged as soloist for the April con- 
cert of the Glee Club of Nutley, N. J., and May 2 will find 
her singing for the New Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs’ Convention at Atlantic City. The Marionette Con- 
cert Company, of which Miss Bensel is the originator, has 
been engaged for March 10 by the New Jersey College for 
Women (State University of New Jersey) at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., when a miscellaneous program will be given. 


Aurora to Hear Macbeth Again 


Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, returned to Aurora for her second recital there 
within a year—Feruary 20—at the East High School audi- 
ong under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frank F. 

ells. 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


ie Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
department up to date and to that erid re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
be included in this department. It will 

in each contest the name and ad- 


& 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] : 


_ Zuro Grand Opera Company (Details of contest 
in Musicat Courier for January 25)—$100, $75, 
$50 and $25 for the designs of settings for any one 
of the following operas: Aida, Carmen, Faust, Rigo- 
letto. Contest ends April 15. Opera Design Con~? 
test, Carona Mundi, Inc., 312 West Fifty-fourth’ 
street, New York. 


_ The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. (details in issue 
February 15)—$1,000 for chamber composition which 
shall include one or more vocal parts in combination 
with instruments. Contest ends April 15, 1924. Hugo 
Kortschak, 1054 Lexington avenue, New York City. 


The Hymn Society (details in issue February 15)— 
$50 for the best hymn-tune to be composed before 
April 8 for the Harvard prize hymn of Major Harry 
W. Farrington, Our Christ. Rey. Dr. Milton S. 
Littlefield, Corona, L. I, N. Y. 


Lindsborg Messiah Festival (details in issue Feb- 
ruary 22)—$750 in cash and scholarships, contest for 
piano, organ, violin, voice, expression and girls’ glee 
— Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College, Lindsborg, 

an. 


Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. Chi- 
cago Musical College, 624 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Bush Conservatory (details in issue February 15) 

Free scholarships for the summer school from June 
27 to July 31. C. F. Jones, registrar, 839 North 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Il. 











Ten Encores for May Peterson in Vancouver 
Recently May Peterson, Metropolitan Opera soprano, ap- 
peared in Vancouver, B. C., assisted by the Masonic Choir, 
Andrew Milne, conductor, and scored so heavily with her 
audience that she was forced to give ten encores, one after 
her first group, two after her second group, tw0’ fepeated 
numbers in her fourth group and five encores at the end. 











FOUR APPRECIATIONS FROM EUROPE OF 


HAROLD HENRY 


“Super-Pianist and Wonder-Virtuoso 


(Dr. Michael Georg Conrad in the Bergisch-Markische Zeitung) 
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LONDON:—There are planets who may be counted upon to make you feel just 
| There are others who can under- 

reat tasks and fill you with confidence in their ke it is ver 

arold Henry belongs to the latter category.—THE TELI 


DRESDEN :—Harold eney provided an unusual and fascinating program for his 
ty. It was unusual beginning with the German Dances 
German pianists usually op 
Viennese Landler warmed the 
fingers; then the two Intermezzi of Brahms came smooth, honest and sonorous, and 
all youthful impetuosity was set free for Schumann's G minor sonata. 
then dreaming away, joyous in rhythms and 
harmonies and ringing playing all came forth in the pe 
fected. Without sentimentality the preludes and etudes of Chopin and the fantasy, 
everywhere were the cleanness and clarity of the 
the pedals, infallible the technic, 
declamatory, sound, sonorous performance was charming and captivating. A 
“Poem” of his own showed him sympathetic to modern means of expression and 
The latter part of the evening the pianist presented some of the 
works of his gifted countryman MacDowell, of Grieg, as eng Paimgren, Scriabin, 
and Moszkowski, always with the same esteem-compellin now 
coongerres by the brisk applause of his large audience.—-NACHRICHTEN, November 


MUNICH:—From Paris, Harold Henry, the young, elegant, super-pianist and 
wonder- virtuoso presented himself with a colorful array of pieces. . . 1 
sleight-of-hand, caprices and dances of his own.—BERGISCH- 


LEIPZIG:—Harold Henry proved himself a splendid technician but he disclosed 
also his power to owe the innermost ee Ane, greatest composers and to 
t | fresh sa 
rformance gave interest to the modern impressionists. As a com- 
“Poem” and allowed his creative individuality to 
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MR. HENRY ACCEPTS PUPILS IN EUROPE AND 
HAS SPECIAL PLANS FOR HIS SUMMER TEACHING 


For all particulars address 
SECRETARY OF HAROLD HENRY 
Care Guaranty Trust Co., 1 and 3 rue des Italiens, Paris, France 
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Moving music is not necessarily movie music. 
EEE ~ 


You can’t tell by the program how much a concert 
giver really knows. 





Bein 
Concert managers are the efficiency experts in the 
careers of many public performers. 
POT aE 


Suyerior artists always are envied least by those 
of their colleagues who are furthest behind them. 
a os 


“When trouble comes, laugh at it,” says some old 
philosopher. When it comes in grand opera plots, 
they sing at it. 

Se 

Divorce never has a place in grand opera plots. 
The subject ought to furnish splendid material for 
modernistic composers who are experts in discords. 

ipaevecelpcenensis 


Painting has its pre-Raphaelites, and music has its 
pre-Wagnerites who believe that correct musical style 
ended when that composer began to widen the bound- 
aries of harmonic an teeter ~erbaa expression. 


A young sisliiiaa wee to who is having a hard time to 
find engagements, says that he is going to use a 
stethoscope on the concert managers to find out 
whether they have hearts at all? 

RAR EASE 


We are tired of hearing that the working people 
of Italy are more musical than those of America. 
We know at least one Mason and one Carpenter in 
this country who need take no back seat tonally for 
any mason or carpenter in the Sunny Peninsula. 

SRE NON 


We now have noiseless typewriters, noiseless 
— and noiseless violins. If somebody would be 
ind enough to invent a noiseless way of practising 
vocal arpeggios, we should like to send it to the 
young lady student in the next door apartment. 
NT NORE IANS 


Our Naples correspondent sends word of a young 
American artist, Rocco Pondiscio by name, who is 
said to have a baritone voice of unusual promise. 
Pondiscio, who is twenty-four years old now, was 
born in Fitchburg, Mass., and has just completed his 
studies in Naples, He is engaged for the season at 
the Teatro San Carlo, Naples. 


At a recent Paris concert the Bach triple piano 
concerto was performed by three female disciples of 
Isidor Philipp, with their master looking on benignly 
from the auditorium. The performance was on the 
level with the average classroom standard in a re- 
spectable conservatory, and the young ladies, whose 
technic was quite all right, appeared so disinterested 
that it was difficult not to go to sleep. Only when 
the third piano had a solo there was a sudden revival 
of interest. We looked on the program and found 
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that the lady in question was an American, Clara 
Rabinovitch by name. Why hide your light under 
such a bushel, Clara? 


Chaliapin seems anxious—unless his press agent 
is the one—to be considered the highest paid singer 
in the world. It was a good advertisement for 
Caruso, although it never was true. Then, as now, 
John McCormack and Galli-Curci received more per 
concert than any other artists in the world. 

cnannantnrsemes 


The German company at the Manhattan has three 
or four fine singers with splendid voices, especially 
among the men; but one thing the chance for com- 
parison offered by these artists has shown is that 
America, in the person of its native son, Clarence 
Whitehill, has an artist for German opera who is 
equalled by very few native-born German artists and 
excelled by none. 


enanparec dlrs 

Paris despatches tell of the engagement there for 
the Opera Comique, where Albert Wolff, formerly 
of the Metropolitan, is musical director, of a young 
American tenor named William- Martin, Martin 
comes from Lowell, Mass., and went to Europe first 
as soloist with the Harvard Glee Club on its concert 
trip two years ago. He is scheduled to make his 
debut at the Comique in May in Massenet’s Werther. 


a srs ” 

The American Lyceum (Liceo di America), 
Madrid, Spain, an organization interested in the study 
and cultivation of Latin-American art, is offering 
two prizes of 1,000 pesetas each for collections of the 
popular songs of Spain, Portugal or of some Ameri- 
can nation. That is, the melodies are to be collected 
by whatever composer submits them, harmonized and 
provided with accompaniments. The contest closes 
April 8, 1923, the notice being sent us very late; but 
if any American composer desires to submit a collec- 
tion (not less than three, not more than ten) he can 
obtain a circular (in Spanish) outlining the condi- 
tions of the contest by addressing the Chief Clerk, 
Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washingtén, D. C., and making a request for the 
same, 


Pecans Web noe 
At the next concert of the International Com- 
posers’ Guild, March 4, at the Klaw Theater, 8.15, 
the futurists will again hold sway. We may not like 
these experiments, but we must all be properly grate- 
ful to the valiant league for offering us these oppor- 
tunities to perfect our education and keep up to date, 
The program on this occasion is as follows: string 
quartet, Bela Bartok; sonata for harp and piano, 
Carlos Salzedo; piano compositions by Leo Ornstein ; 
“sroup of English songs, group of American songs,” 
Louis Gruenberg, Alexander Steinert, Emerson 
Whithorne (this is a mystery, for which of these 
three composers can write English songs as distin- 
guished from American songs?). The program con- 
cludes with Hyperprism, by Edgar Varese, for flute, 
clarinet, three horns, two trumpets, two trombones 
and drums. 
sntncnatiellipiiniatii 
Henry T. Finck went to see the German company 
at the Manhattan in Das Rheingold. He liked the 
cloud effects. They were indeed superb! “Please, 
Mr. Kahn, please, Mr. Gatti, buy, borrow or steal 
those clouds,” wrote Mr. Finck in the Evening Post. 
Amen, say we. He also liked Eduard Moerike, the 
conductor, comparing him to Anton Seidl. “It was 
one of Seidl’s divine gifts that he could take a second 
rate orchestra and make it play like one of the first 
rank,” Mr. Finck wrote. “That’s what Mr. Moerike 
did yesterday It was a miracle. Oh, that we 
could have a Moerike at the Metropolitan! Please, 
Mr. Kahn; please Mr. Gatti. The conductor is even 
more important than the singers.” Amen, Amen, 
say we again. Leo Blech is another conductor of the 
same magnetic vitality. And if the Manhattan can 
afford two first class German conductors, the Metro- 
politan ought at least to be able to have one. 


sitions ilalcedinsiy 
Why not 'stop the funny business about the doors 
at the Town Hall? Anybody who is late—and who 
can avoid being late occasionally in a city the size 
of New York and with so complicated transportation 
facilities ?—has to remain outside in a singularly bare 
lobby until the composition that is being played or 
sung is finished. Recently Bachaus began with a 
thirty-minute sonata and made no pause between 
movements, so that many who had bought tickets had 
to lose nearly half the program. The Society of 
Friends of Music carried the thing to its logical con- 
clusion on Sunday, closing the doors before the be- 
ginning of Mahler’s Lied von der Erde, which lasts 
over an hour, and allowing no one in until it was fin- 
ished. There is plenty of room to stand behind the 
seats at the Town Hall and there is no reason why 
persons who have tickets should not be treated there 
with the same courtesy and consideration that they 
are at Aeolian Hall. 
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HARD LUCK, MR. WARD 


We are in receipt of a copy of the Mail, from 
Sheffield, England, accompanied by a letter from 
Gerald Ward, who is the subject of a long 
article which carries by way of headlines the 
following startling announcements: “Sheffield 
Ex-Guardsman with a Caruso Voice. Striking 
Claims for Young Tone-Producer. Wanted: A 
Chance to be Great.” Mr. Ward, the possessor 
of this voice, is, according to this article, a young 
Irishman. He writes us: “I enclose an article 
from the Sheffield Mail.. I would be pleased if 
you could find space for it in your valued paper, 
as there seems to be no chance for me in Eng- 
land. I may find someone interested in my 
case.” 

No doubt a very worthy case. We would be 
the last to ridicule such claims, or even the 
naiveté and youthful optimism which clings to 
the belief that philanthropy hangs on trees and 
that dollars drop into open mouths. No chance 
for Mr. Ward in England? Probably not, until 
he becomes so perfect a singer that no one can 
overlook him. What he wants, presumably, 
though he does not say so, is a grub-stake so he 
can prospect for the gold in his throat. 

But those things are exceedingly difficult to 
get. There are, indeed, competitions which 
lead to scholarships of one sort or another, but 
competitions seem rarely to lead to great dis- 
coveries. There are people who help struggling 
artists by reason of personal motives—friend- 
ship. But for one success thus secured there 
are a thousand failures. 

In the material world it is claimed, perhaps 
with some show of truth, that genius will al- 
ways find a way. We are told stories galore of 
self-made financiers, inventors, journalists, mer- 
chants, and so on. But there must be many 
other valuable minds in this world that have 
not the art of push. It is certainly a fact, for 
instance, that some of the inventors of the most 
valuable dye formulas were underpaid college 
chemists who never got any material return for 
their discoveries. 

The point is, however, that these chemists got 
an education and got a job that gave them plenty 
of time for individual research. But would they 
have got either the one or the other by their 
own push? Itis very doubtful. If they had had 
that kind of talent they would have held on to 
their patents and become millionaires. 

The fact is that the talent for getting on in the 
world, for salesmanship, especially for self- 
exploitation, is a sort of separate talent that may 
come to anybody, anywhere, in any class of life, 
associated with all sorts of other talents. Bee- 
thoven had some of it, Schubert did not have it 
at all, Wagner had it to an extraordinary degree. 

The manager of a big business once said to 
us: “If only I could get rid of these self-pushers! 
If they make a sales record they do it with a 
pencil and note book in hand, figuring up what 
they can get out of it. They are not working 
for us; they are working for themselves. It’s 
the quiet fellows who are actually the most 
valuable because we know they will stick. We 
know they are loyal. These self-getters, if they 
make a big strike I know the next day they'll 
strike me for more pay. And if the other fellow 
offers them still more pay they'll drop us like a 
hot brick and cuss us because we didn’t treat ’em 
right.” 

So, you see, even in business the really import- 
ant men are not always the self-pushers, those 
who have a talent for self-exploitation. And in 
the art world it is perfectly fair to assume that 
there are many who, like Mr. Ward, lack this 
instinct entirely. You may say that Mr. Ward 
is exploiting himself by sending us this news- 
paper clipping and asking us to give him a 
notice? But that proves just the opposite. The 
possessor of a real talent of self-exploitation 
does not employ these tactics. He manages a 
direct personal appeal. He does not even enter 
scholarship competitions. He aims his gun 
straight at the philanthropic pocket book, and 
ultimately reaches the public, when the time 
comes, by legitimate paid advertising. 

The talent of some of those people for getting 
help towards an education, arranging benefit 
concerts for themselves, getting highly paid 
dates to perform at private musicales, etc., etc., 
is extraordinary and amazing. Not that all this 
is not perfectly legitimate. It is always the 
wealthy class that makes the ultimate success. 
of a real artist. May Mr. Ward get his chance! 
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MORE ABOUT HANDEL 


In 1718 the Duke of Chandos made Handel the 
organist and musical director of the chapel attached 
to his magnificent palace at Cannons, which at that 
time was a little village almost half a day’s journey 
from London. When was a composer more regally 
installed? Even. Velasquez, the greatest of Spanish 
painters, was not more generously rewarded by King 
Philip IV. Horace in ancient Rome was not nearly 
as well treated by the Maecenas he made famous. 

The original Chandos came over to England with 
William the Conqueror, and several of the family 
subsequently made resounding names in English his- 
tory. But the eighth Duke, who fared so sumptu- 
ously at Cannons, was not cast in an heroic mould. 
He served his country to the best of his ability in the 
wars against the French, in which the soldiers re- 


’ ceived the wounds, Marlborough got the glory for 


his generalship, and the Duke of Chandos acquired 
a princely fortune for his amazing financial skill as 
paymaster general to the British army. His peculiar 
talents have had more imitators than Marlborough 
has had, but not one of the paymaster’s disciples has 
discovered another Handel and rewarded him ac- 
cording to his merits. 

When Handel wrote his first English oratorio, 
called Esther, the Duke of Chandos presented the 
composer with £1,000—a good, round sum in. 1720, 
and very much more than any composer of oratorios 
is likely to receive in 1923. 

According to Richard Clark, a musician of impor- 
tance in his day, who published an essay on Handel’s 
oratorios in 1822, the words of Esther were written 
by “Colonel David Humphreys, an American, who 
died at Canonbury, January 11, 1738, aged forty.” 

Another work of a different character, which was 
first produced in the little chapel at Cannons, was 
Acis and Galatea, with words by the same John Gay 
who was afterwards to write the libretto of The Beg- 
gar’s Opera. 

Gay and Handel are buried very near each other 
in Westminster Abbey, but their epitaphs are differ- 
ent. 

Gay’s monument bear's the flippant couplet : 


Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought it once, but now I know it. 


Handel’s monument, high up on the wall, bears a 
musical phrase from The Messiah and the words: 
“T know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

While Handel was organist to the Duke of Chan- 
dos, he composed his twelve Chandos anthems, four 
Chandos Te Deums, and the First Set of Lessons 
for the Harpsichord. Rockstro says that “so great 
was the popularity of the Lessons that, during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, they held a 
position similar to that accorded in the nineteenth to 
Beethoven’s sonatas.” 

In 1720 Handel resigned his post as organist to the 
Duke of Chandos and entered upon his stormy career 
as an opera composer and director in London, In 
1744 the grand Duke died. His palace was bought 
by a speculator who pulled it to pieces and sold the 
marble staircase, the great marble columns, and the 
equestrian statue of King George I to various pur- 
chasers. They may still be seen in other mansions in 
England. The chapel alone remains of all the former 
glory. 

Although the village of Edgware is now con- 
nected with once distant London by rows of houses, 
railways and electric cars, the little chapel which lies 
a long way back from the busy thoroughfare stands 
exactly as Handel left it 203 years ago. 

Few visitors turn aside into the unimportant lane 
that leads to the chapel hidden among the trees. 
When last I went there to photograph the building and 
the grave of the Harmonious Blacksmith no one dis- 
turbed me during my two hour visit. The drone of 
airplanes far overhead was the only sound that 
seemed out of harmony with the sylvan solitude of 
the old world cemetery. 

Handel was born February 23, 238 years ago last 
Friday. 

CARLES NE aD 
CANONIZATION 


Maestro Bodanzky, it seems, has it in mind to 
canonize Mahler, just as Wagner is canonized at Bay- 
reuth. Sunday some misguided persons, despite the 
printed request on the program, attempted to applaud 
between the parts of Mahler’s Lied von der Erde and 
were silenced by the Bodanzky frown and a depreca- 
tory movement of the Bodanzky hand. Now we 
should be glad to discuss with Maestro whether or 
not he is doing Mahler a service by playing the Lied 
von der Erde without allowing interruptions between 
numbers by applause. Our idea is that, with a work 
of that length and general dullness, a chance to rustle 
in the seats and whisper a bit between numbers helps 
the audience to endure it. Hearing the work for 
the third time (we were present at its first produc- 
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tion under Bruno Walter, a better performance than 
the Friends of Music has yet given it), it seems less, 
instead of more interesting. And while we are on the 
subject, it would be a shame not to quote Archie 
Coates in The World. “But,” he wrote, “all these 
attempts to make the occasion impressive failed to 
infuse much emotional mood or charm into the Mah- 
ler score. Mr. Urlus sang with great beauty and a 
heroic attempt to make something of his material, but 
he coped with the painstaking monotonies of the score 
in vain. Mme. Cahier has a moving, colorful con- 
tralto, but it wasted its sweetness on the desert air. 
It was unashamedly, evenly dull. There were mo- 
ments, especially in the song Of Youth, when the 
music came hopefully near the poetry and loveliness, 
but shied off almost immediately and wandered again 
into the innocuous mediocrity whence it came.” 
snieestplbagienipas 
LUNATIC ON A LAWN 

Said the lady beside us as Willem Mengelberg and 
the Philharmonic Orchestra finished playing Franz 
Schreker’s Chamber Symphony the other day: “All 
I can think of is a lunatic on a lawn.” Very apt, 
indeed, though a lunatic loose on a lawn might be 
interesting for a longer time than Schreker’s Cham- 
ber Symphony. It starts off well enough and for the 
first five minutes one is interested in his bag of tricks. 
Then they go stale, for there are no real musical 
ideas underlying them. At his best, Schreker sounds 
like Strauss at his worst; and at his worst he is bore- 
some to tears. It is an extraordinary coincidence (as 
we have pointed out before) that the four composers 
whom certain factions have been trying to ram down 
our throats for the last few years—Bruckner, Mah- 
ler, Schénberg and Schreker—are all proteges of the 
same Viennese publishing house. And the greatest 
of these is Schreker. It seems as if Brother Mengel- 
berg must have read some of the adulatory articles 
by Paul Bekker, the Frankfort critic who swoons in 
ecstasy every time the sacred name is mentioned, for 
there was certainly nothing in the score that could 
have attracted him or made him think that an Ameri- 
can audience wanted to hear it. 

Schreker, it is true, is the director of the Hoch- 
schule der Musik at Berlin. That in itself may be a 
good reason for performing him in Germany or 
Holland, but it is no excuse for boring Amercians to 
tears with him. Mr. Mengelberg must, however, 
have read the lesson in the applause. The audience 
was so discriminative that there were only a bare half 
dozen handclaps in all big Carnegie Hall. Instead 
of being called out two or three times to bow as he is 
when something that the audience likes is performed, 
the scant applause that there was had ceased long 
before Mr. Mengelberg reached the door on his 
way out. 

Let him play for us the most modern music there 
is as long as there is some point of interest in it, but 
with the stipulation that there be“at least one idea to 
every fifteen minutes of music—which is just one 
more than the number of ideas that Schreker exhibits 


in that time. Mr. Mengelberg’s Man Friday ex- 
plained to us that one was under the moral obligation 
to play a representative work by Schreker. We told 
him that we should be glad to afford Mr. Mengelberg 
all the space he wanted in the Musicat Courter to 
explain just wherein that obligation lay. 
lees 
KANSAS CITY CONSERVATORY 
GETS A PAGE 

A journalistic event which really must be con- 
sidered one of importance in the history of the pro- 
gress of music in America is the donation of two full 
pages in the rotogravure section of the Kansas City 
Journal-Post to pictures of the Kansas City Con- 
servatory. 

We all look with pleasure at the “picture-page” 
sections of our Sunday papers, and occasionally we 
find thereon the picture of some musical artist, gen- 
erally some foreign artist who has arrived at our 
Metropolitan or has done some sensational thing 
here or abroad. But how often does American musi- 
cal endeavor get a two-page spread ? 

Here we see, across the top, a picture in front of 
the Conservatory showing its several hundred stu- 
dents. This is entitled Musicians in the Making. 
Below is a picture of an esthetic dancing class, next 
to this is a group picture of the several buildings of 
the Conservatory, and a separate picture of the dor- 
matory. On the right is a picture of Martha Flaugh, 
of the classic dancing department, in costume. 

Across the bottom of the page are pictures of a 
class in grand opera; an ensemble class, showing 
thirty children at ten pianos directed by three teach- 
ers; the Conservatory Orchestra conducted by Ar- 
nold Volpe; and the kindergarten department. 

The two pages make a fine showing and speak well 
for the importance of the Kansas City Conservatory 
in American music life. 

——— 
GOOD PROGRAM MAKING 

Louis Graveure has always been credited with 
knowing how to make up an interesting program, 
and, quite apart from the beaten path, at his Wash- 
ington’s Birthday recital he again showed evidence of 
having sought out some unfamiliar works which 
proved to be interesting, if not unanimously consid- 
ered worthwhile. He opened his program with a 
group of modern Lieder, perhaps the most successful 
of which was Ich Hoert ein Sichlein Rauschen, by 
Jarnach, although if one were to judge the merit of 
the song by the applause each received they could 
all be called successful, and the group of American 
folk songs, marked first time in New York, was at 
least a novelty. To quote Max Smith in the Ameri- 
can: “Here the singer had to make up in vocal and 
facial histrionism for what the primitive melodic 
phrases lacked in emphasizing the significance of the 
words, and he accomplished this task so well as to 
convince many of his listeners that the music itself 
had genuine substance.” 
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VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


The custom most concert conductors practise of 
asking the orchestra to rise and help acknowledge the 
applause is a peculiar one, for it makes the thinking 
person wonder why the men do not get up after each 
number and share in the plaudits with their leader. 
Are they asked to stand because he thinks they have 
played the number especially well? That would lead 
to the natural assumption that they had played less 
well those after which they were permitted to remain 
seated, On the other hand, does the audience wish 
to thank the orchestra at all, or is it insistent merely 
on rewarding the conductor? Again, is it not fre- 
quently the composition rather than the playing that 
stirs the hearers to enthusiasm? Of course the con- 
ducter, when he beckons to the players to rise, is sup- 
posed to be saying to the listeners: “Thank you, it is 
sweet of you, but really, I cannot take all your kind 
noise for myself, because without the aid of my trusty 
boys, I could not have achieved the marvelous reading 
I just gave you.” At any rate, the rising orchestra 
is a custom that seems to have come to stay, and 
while it means nothing in particular, it does no harm, 
even if it bores the players, as one of them told us, 
That was what prompted the penning of the present 
varagraph. 
paragra} ae 

What has become of the Berlioz and Mahler booms 
started by various conductors several seasons ago? 

nme 

Much has been written about the scenic shortcom- 
ings of the German opera company now appearing 
at the Manhattan, but here comes Z. B. W. and calls 
attention to this: “Why don’t you say something 
about the Faust scenery at the Metropolitan, where 
Marguerite’s house is on the same side of the street 
in both the garden and street scenes. Perhaps. they 
moved the house across the street while Valentine 
was away! How can a stage manager do such things 
and why do the critics stand for it without a word? 

meme 


Read this in the Evening Post Literary Review . 


(February 17) about books. The idea applies equally 
well to music: 

Too much is said about writing and not enough of 
reading. It would seem that whereas only a few can 
write well, and those only whey they are prodded until 
their brains turn over at the proper speed, any one who can 
spell can read. Not at all. There are 10,000 bad readers 
for every bad author, and if the number of good readers 
in proportion to good writers proves to be as much as 
500 to 1, the Authors’ League should give public thanks. 
For the right kind of reader enters sympathetically into 
the very purpose of the book he possesses, shares its emo- 
tion and plucks out its thought. He is rare. 

Skipping and skimming may be virtues. Not all good 
books need to be eaten like scallops, a word at a time, as 
Bacon somewhat differently remarked. But if your brain 
refuses to follow your author, if your imagination is 
phlegmatic, if you will not take the trouble to stretch your 
mind until it can take in a vigorous conception, why, then 
who can write a book for you that has any width, length or 
thickness to it? You are a little wire that will not take 
a powerful current. 

meme, 


This country will be really musical when all the 
municipalities pay as much attention to symphony as 
they do to sewerage. 

an oR 

Humor in music always is decried by the tonal 
ultra purists. What would some of these stern gen- 
tlemen say if a modern composer were to write a 
Farewell Symphony, like the one by Haydn, in which 
candles are placed on the music racks, and near the 
finish of the work each musician in turn blows out 
his candle and goes out leaving the conductor alone 
on the stage. “That was one of Haydn’s jokes,” you 
are told. If Haydn could be condoned for joking, 
then why not modern composers, too? 

mR R 

That French critic who wrote recently, when Sto- 
kowski conducted in Paris, that he is “slender, ele- 
gant, and dry,” must have had it in mind that the 
lithe Leopold comes from a Prohibition country. 

RneRe 

A conservative critic is one who wonders what 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms would think if they 
could come back to life and hear some of the music 


of today. 
nme 


Under the title of “Bobbed Operas,” the London 
Daily Chronicle has the following : 

(Performances of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
were recently advertised as “Cav” and “Pag”—an economy 
ey shocked opera-goers—hope it won't occur in every 
case, 


Don't “bob” the names of operas 
We humble beg of you, 
\We deprecate a title like 
A Robeyesque Revue; yaieg ek 


How could be shed a tear for~“Butt,” 
Enthuse at thought of “Boh.” 
Appreciate the chivalry 
Of knights described as “Loh”? 
How sympathize with “Tris. and Is.” 
Because they loved too well? 
Experience romantic thrills 
When hearing “Sam. and Del.”? 
, Impossible to feel the charm 
f heroine named “Mig.” 
The passionate appeal of “Tan.” 
—We might just swallow “Fig.”— 
The “Bar. of Sev.” would bring to mind 
Not arias, but beer; 
“Mag. Flu.” would certainly suggest 
Quinine and bed, we fear. — 
And though “Salome” is a minx, 
“Elektra,” hot stuff—well, 
We hope you'll never advertise 


The pair as “Sal.” and “EI.”! 
neme 


Correct this sentence: “Run out and play in the 
street and never mind your piano practise this after- 
noon,” said the fond mother: “the fresh air will do 


ou more good,” 
fe s nee 


The man who has just bought a motor car went 
to a concert the other day and was puzzled because 
the musicians didn’t slow up every time the conductor 
put out his left hand. 

zneme 

Musical courtesy : letting the other player take the 
upper part in a piano duet even when you know you 
could do it better. 

2 8 


For those who always are seeking to know whether 
X is a better singer than Z, or Y is a better player 
than W, it is useful to recall what a German mother 
told her offspring who asked whether Goethe or 
Schiller is greater: “Give thanks, my child, that we 


have both.” 
nee 


As it is, when the ultimate New Zealander jumps 
off the middle tower of the Brooklyn Bridge and digs 
deeply enough in the Manhattan ruins over News- 
paper Row, he will find last week’s Times, Herald, 
Tribune and Evening Post articles on the Schonberg 
music performed recently at the Composers’ Guild 
concert, and he doubtless will remark: “Pfft uptkmg 
kbjyth blaah!” Translated into the English of this 
day, that means: “What's all the shouting for?” 

eRe, 

And now they are to have grand opera stars. in the 
moving picture houses. Our bets, however, remain 
on Mary Pickford, Valentino, Charley Chaplin and 
Douglas Fairbanks, both for pelf and for popularity. 

ere 

Oft in the Stilly Night was the tune of the com- 
plaint against the Bronx home-brewer whose opera- 
tions asphyxiated his neighbors.—Morning Tele- 
graph. 
eRe 

One of the great pianists tells us that his audiences 
need not worry about the coal famine as there always 
is plenty of fire at the recitals which he plays. 

ezeRe*e 

Filibustering against new bills is a common proce- 
dure in our legislative halls at Washington. Could 
not the efforts of some critics to halt the introduction 
of certain new compositions be called musical filibus- 
tering ? 

nne 

The Hippodrome is to be turned into a hotel, and 
now McCormack and Galli-Curci will have to give 
their concerts at Madison Square Garden or, the 
Pennsylvania Station. 

eRe 

It is to be hoped that King Tutankhamen had no 
operas of the period buried with him, for amigo 
Gatti-Casazza would be sure to revive them. 

neRre*e 

“Inconstant Reader” sends a communication writ- 
ten on the fly-leaf of a pamphlet : “Here is some nice, 
exciting early March reading for you, with my com- 
pliments.” The pamphlet is called Survey of the 
Schools of Lawrence Township, Mercer County, 
N. J., and is by N. L. Engelhardt and E. S. Even- 
den. We do not know, however, whether to read it 
before John P. Ross’ Mechanical Engineering Detail 
Tables, or after Charles D. MacMurray’s Introduc- 
tion to Ship Broking. 

ad id 

Just after we had finished reading an Evening 
Post condemnation of daily newspaper column con- 
ductors and convinced ourself that we belong in 
a separate class because we are on a weekly sheet, 
we ran across a New York Herald article (February 
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25) containing the news that one of our most es- 
teemed musical fellow workers and a former staff 
member of the Musica Courter, was in reality the 
pioneer of the modern newspaper “column” after it 
had been founded by Eugene Field. This is what 
the Herald reveals: 

During the entire decade of the 1890s Philip Hale con- 
ducted a column on the back e of the Boston Journal 
called “The Talk of the Day.” It was. far and away the 
most readable thing in any Boston paper, not excepting Mr. 
Hale’s own musical criticisms. He, too, had a character— 
Old Chimes. Unlike the Old Soak, Old 


I ld Chimes was an 
aristocrat, but a mellow, gentle, kindly one. He was for- 


ever appearing from a dim recess of the St. Botolph Club, 
to comment whimsically on the affairs of the day. And 
Mr. Hale’s column, too, was stormed by contributors, 
youngsters who considered it a literary honor greater than 
almost any other to break into print beneath his heading. 
As, indeed, it was.- It was Philip Hale, probably, more 
than any one else, who put the touch of literary flavor in 
the newspaper column. . 


An impious Brooklynite suggests that the Wag- 
ner Ring is so called because it goes around and 
around in a circle and doesn’t get anywhere. 

nerme 

On another occasion a similar scoffer who at- 
tended the first three of the Nibelungen cycle with us, 
and then balked at the Gétterdammerung, remarked 
pointedly: “Ring operas you call these, with all the 
snakes, toads, dragons, horses, dwarfs, giants, fat 
ladies, mermaids, fire throwers and talking birds? 
Why, | should call them three-ring operas.” 

enRre 

The younger pianists at last are beginning to leave 
the beaten track radically in the way of program re- 
citals. Last week there was Ethel Leginska, who 
played no sonata, and gave such numbers as her own 
Dance of the Little Clown, Cradle Song, Scherzo 
(after Tagore), At Night; A Little Funeral March, 
by Lord Berners; and The Hurdy Gurdy Man and 
Bacchanal, by Goossens. Alfredo Casella had his 
Beethoven sonata, but also he presented The Cypress 
Grove, by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Piano Rag Music 
by Stravinsky, and Ravel’s Valses Nobles et Senti- 
mentales, Guy Maier’s program was minus the 
sonata, and featured among other things seven Schu- 
bert waltzes, MacDowell’s Rigaudon, Juon’s Ber- 
ceuse, Lane’s The Crapshooters’ Dance, Godowsky’s 
Old Vienna, Debussy’s Evening in Granada, and 
Saint-Saéns’ Etude en forme de Valse. Frances 
Nash, sonataless, began with a Franck composition, 
followed with a Debussy group, Albeniz’ El Albaicin, 
four Chopin etudes, Liszt’s D- flat etude, and Saint- 
Saéns’ toccata. Arthur Shattuck (no sonata) pre- 
sented as novelties Palmgren’s Bird Song and The 
Isle of Shadows and Goossens’ Kaleidoscope. 


The way it looks now whenever a concertgiver in- 
tends to introduce a new composition here he must 
make a separate peace with the critic of the Tribune. 

nerer 


But then it does not do to forget that critics are 
not public opinion. : 
e ® 
Melvin Dalberg, the well known musical lawyer, 
was behind the scenes of the Manhattan Opera House 
during a performance of Meistersinger, and when he 
saw Walther strolling about eating pretzels and 
knackwurst, the conductor of the evening peeling 
an apple, and Hans Sachs regaling himself with a 
sausage and a tomato, Mr. Dalberg reports that he 
was not sure “whether there was more heart or stom- 
ach in the performance.” 
eRe 


Our correspondents are loading us down under 
their gifts of reading matter. E. F. sends “for the 
long winter evenings by the electric heater,” Maude 
Gridley Peterson’s How to Know Wild Fruits, and 
M. C. delights us with Phyllis Ackerman’s Wall 
Paper: Its History, 7 — Use. 


When the technic of a pianist begins to be slimmer 
and slimmer, he usually consoles himself with the 
thought that his interpretations are growing broader 
and broader. 

nemre”e 

An opera singer’s wife is the dazed lady who an- 
swers the telephone, cooks his pet dishes, sees that he 
wears his muffler and galoshes, reads the flattering 
reviews to him and keeps the unfavorable ones out 
of his sight, saves his money, packs his trunk, stays 
at home when he is invited to fashionable functions, 
listens patiently when he praises himself, and refrains 
from throwing a vase or a pitcher at him when he 
gives a temperamental exhibition because he has 
mislaid the pomade for his hair. Do not infer, how- 
ever, that the lady has no rewards or pleasures. As 
a suitable recompense for her services, the opera 


singer’s wife is allowed to go behind the scenes when- 
ever he appears and help him dress for the perform- 
ance, 


Leonarp LIEBLING. 
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INSIDE STUFF 


It is no secret that the recent and sudden change 
in the Philharmonic conductorship rested on the long 
established principle that kissing goes by favor. 
Very secret, it was, very—everybody sneaking 
around on tiptoe, with his finger to his lips,. keeping 
as quiet as quiet could be and even quieter than that. 
We have been waiting, however, to hear an explosion, 
for we knew that several heads had been sadly sored. 
The first one to pop is Oswald Garrison Villard, pro- 
prietor of The Nation, formerly for many years one 
of the directors of the Philharmonic Society. In his 
issue of February 28 he printed the following, en- 
titled Josef Stransky Resigns, Without taking the 
position of endorsing what he says (especially the 
part about a municipalized orchestra, in which project 
we have no faith at all (the MusicaL Courier re- 
prints the article in full, by permission, as it throws 
light from the inside upon a subject that has been 
kept dark—very dark indeed!—up to the present. 
The floor for Mr. Villard! 

“The resignation of Josef Stransky after twelve 
years of service with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra came as a shock to the followers of the 
oldest of our American orchestras. That he had 
been intrigued against for years by cliques in the 
fashionable world was notorious; certain of our 
musical critics long criticized him harshly. He was 
a mere time-beater ; he lacked inspiration; Beethoven 
was beyond him, and the moderns, too; he could not 
properly accompany soloists ; he was not in the same 
class with Stokowski or Bodanzky, or some one else 
who in addition to being a good conductor was also 
a society pet. How could the Philharmonic directors 
retain him? 

“Well, they retained him because he took a run- 


down orchestra and welded it into a superb machine., 
He proved to be not only a drillmaster, but a splendid ~ 


one. More than that, the public liked him, and the 
attendance at the concerts steadily increased. 
Whereas the subscription lists brought in only $25,- 
000 a year when he took hold, today the subscribers 
pay in $128,000. That, reply the critics, means noth- 
ing; the public always runs after false gods, But 
some time.ago the newspaper critics began to change 
their tone; grudging praise stole in now and then, 
He had conducted a splendid concert; the audience 
had been tremendously enthusiastic. 
Brahms symphony well; ‘Mr. Stransky was at his 
best last night.’ The ‘standing-room only’ sign regu- 
larly began to appear on Wagner and Tschaikowsky 
nights—and on others, too. Mr. Stransky’s pre- 
eminence as a program-maker was admitted by all; 
no one has equaled him here. And yet now that his 
contract has expired he is allowed to ‘resign.’ The 
‘new crowd’ in the Philharmonic has won another 
victory. 

“The ‘new crowd’ came in two years ago when the 
National Symphony Orchestra was amalgamated 
with the Philharmonic. That was an entirely un- 
necessary organization started by those opposed to 
Stransky. Its enormous deficits for the two years of 
its existence made its fashionable backers ready to 
merge with the agreement that Stransky should con- 
duct the first half year and Mengelberg the second. 
Now Stransky is to be succeeded by Van Hoog- 
straten, The truth has leaked out that one or two 
wealthy women offered the Philharmonic a large an- 
nual stipend upon condition that Mr. Stransky be 
dropped. As the Philharmonic’s deficits are still very 
large the offer has been accepted. Mr. Stransky 
goes; the banknotes come in. An admirable con- 
ductor, not a brilliant one nor a genius, but a hard- 
working, high-minded gentleman and musician, who 
has found his way into the hearts of a large section 
of the public, is rewarded for his constructive work 
of twelve years with a year’s extra pay and the re- 
quest that he find another job. : F 

“We have dwelt upon this incident because it 
illustrates clearly the weakness of that system under 
which our great orchestras are dependent upon our 
rich men and women for support. If the art really 
progresses under the rule of these Maecenases it is 
more or less accidental. Again, the incident illus- 
trates afresh the constant injury done to the cause by 
cliques. One very rich man has for years supported 
an orchestra in New York simply and solely because 
of his interest in the conductor ; the orchestra has in 
no way been necessary for the musical development 
of the city, which not only has its own orchestra, but 
is visited by those from Cincinnati, Philadelphia and 
Boston. When one surveys the duplication of effort, 
the creation of orchestras by groups merely to give 
their own favorites an ey the new 
City Symphony of New York, conducted by Dirk 
Foch—one has to ask oneself whether a municipal- 
ized orchestra would not in the long run mean more 
for the cause of music in America. Certainly, the 
fate of Mr. Stransky cannot but be a discouragement 


He even led a* 


MUSICAL COURIER 
to all lovers of music and devotees of the orchestral 


art.” 
covipeeniiiinienbe 
PIERROT AGAIN 


The Musica Courter has received the following 
letter from Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, chairman of the 
executive committee of the International Composers’ 
Guild: 

To the Musicat Courter: 

In your issue of February 8, in an editorial called Not 
Fair Play, you protest against the manner in which Pierrot 
Lunaire was presented by the International Composers’ 
Guild. It seems to us that Fair Play would have been 
to have inquired further as to the manner in which Schén- 
berg has authorized the recent presentation of this work 
before giving so much publicity to your protest. 

While it is true that the first performance given in Berlin 
under Schénberg’s direction did hide the instrumentalists, 
this form of presentation was not considered successful. 
In subsequent performances; one which Edgar Varese heard 
in Berlin last October, another performance heard by 
Darius Milhaud in Vienna, and another conducted by Mil- 
haud in Paris, the players were all in full sight of the 
audience, as it has been found that only in this way could 
one get a better balanced ensemble and a better quality of 
sound. In all these performances already mentioned and 
others recently produced, it has always been a woman who 
has taken the voice part. 

In regard to the costume, Madame Albertine Zehme, who 
created the role, did not wear a Pierrot costume, but a 
dress suggesting the idea of Pierrot. The entire black 
dress worn by Miss Torpadie seemed to us a dignified and 
adequate appearance for a work which is not meant to be 
theatrical. 

It is but little to expect that an organization like the 
International Composers’ Guild would inform themselves 
of the traditions concerning Pierrot Lunaire and the best 
way to present any composer’s intentions in bringing their 
work to the American audience. 

We would appreciate your courtesy in making public this 
statement as you have already done in the protest from a 
member of your own staff.—Yours truly, 

(Signed) Crame R. Res. 
Executive Chairman. 

February 15, 1923. 

Doubtless Mrs. Reis is correct in saying that 
Schoenberg has changed his mind in regard to the 
method of presentation. Her information is more 
recent than ours. But one can only regret that he 
has done so. Seeing seven or eight earnest gentle- 
men in evening clothes scraping and blowing at the 
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difficult score does not add to the seriousness of the 
occasion. (A bass clarinetist in action is in itself 
a fair cause for laughter.) One of the players had 
the utmost difficulty in keeping a straight face when 
he was not busy, though he performed his part with 
real virtuosity (as did all his fellows.) One sym- 
pathized with him. And Louis Gruenberg, conduct- 
ing (a fine job he made of it, too) was compelled 
by the rhythmic exigencies to calisthenics that did 
not exactly add to the harmony of the picture. No, 
we should prefer our Pierrot Lunaire orchestra be- 
hind a screen, where Schonberg originally placed it. 

More important than the question of whether the 
soloist wears plain black or “not a Pierrot costume, 
but a dress suggesting the idea of Pierrot” (whatever 
that may be), is the question of whether every word 
spoken by her can be heard—and at the International 
Guild performance very little was to be understood. 
It also would have been well to have the part given 
by a person whose mother tongue was German. Nor 
do we believe that Schoenberg ever intended to have 
the speaker read the poems from a book. 

Schoenberg protested against the performance here 
by the International Guild, whether on artistic 
grounds or because he had the entirely legitimate 
ambition to come over here and attempt to earn 
some real money with this eccentric novelty, we do 
not know. It was only through the personal appeal 
of a visiting British artist to Schoenberg’s publisher 
—not to Schoenberg—that permission was finally 
obtained (from the publisher) for the performance, 
long after rehearsals had begun. And now that the 
Society has permission, why not give another per- 
formance of it? Shall all those interminable re- 
hearsals go to waste? If the performance was not 
ideal, it was at least good; and though we did not 
like the work, it interested us, and we should be very 
glad to have another opportunity to hear it—as 
wouid, we are sure, many of our fellow critics—for 
no mind can form a final decision, pro or con, in one 
hearing of a work of that size. 

We should especially like to find out if we can 
agree with Mrs. Reis that the work “is not meant to 
be theatrical.” For us it was nothing but. 








FSEE THAT 





Guiomar Novaes had a sold-out house for her all-Chopin 
program in New York on February 24. 

William Martin, an American tenor, is scheduled to make 
his debut at the Opera Comique, Paris, in May. é 
The Ukrainian National Chorus was enthusiastically received 

in Mexico. jut 

Marie Novello, pianist, will play for the Verdi Club on 
March 7. * ; 

The Tonkiinstlerverein of Finland will constitute the Fin- 
nish section of the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music. , : 

Rhythm is the basic foundation of music, and rhythm is of 
the soul and is universal.—J. Landseer Mackenzie. 

The Vienna Philharmonic has received an offer for another 
South American tour. : 

P. A. Tirindelli played for royalty in Rome, Italy, on Feb- 
ruary 22. , 

There will be a summer session at the Fountainebleau School 
of Music from June 24 to September 24. | ; 

Idelle Patterson has been engaged for the third consecutive 
year as soloist at the American Music Festival. : 

The Musicians’ Club of New York invites membership with- 
out entrance fee or war tax. 

Ursula Greville, the Scotch soprano, sailed for home on 

ebruary 20. 

Edwin Evans has been awarded the Palms of the Academy 
of the French Government in recognition of his service 
in behalf of modern music. ; 

John Powell will play an all-Chopin program at his second 
New York recital, March 

Maria Jeritza will start her first American concert tour 
next week. ee 

London has concerts for children, for which the admission 
fee is one penny. ; [ ; 

Moving picture theaters are coOperating with the Ohio State 
Department of Education in a music memory contest. 

The International Opera and Theater Festival, planned for 
Berlin in August, has been abandoned. } 

Roderick White is off for Europe and will play extensively 
in France, Spain and Germany. 

Mrs. Noble McConnell entertained 400 guests in honor 
of Elizabeth J. Edwards’ debut at a Mozart Society 
concert. 

Six thousand singers will take part in the 300th anniver- 
sary. of the founding of Géteborg (Sweden). 

The Ithaca Conservatory of Music is planning a six-day 
community institute from April 2 to April7, 

Olga Steeb, pianist from California, was a recent visitor in 
New York. er ; 

Edwin Franko Goldman has been vacationing in Palm 


each. 

Pavlowa’s next American tour will open in New York on 
October 8. 

The thirteenth biennial festival of the National Federation 

: of Music Clubs is scheduled for Asheville in June. 

The Newark Festival will be held one week earlier this year 
than usual, April 25-27. 

Judson House, Irene Williams and other members of the 
Cosi. Fan Tutte Company were lost-.in the quicksands 
of the Salt River desert, but. were rescued by Indians. 


May Peterson gave ten encores when she appeared recently 
in Vancouver, B, C. 

Susan Smock Boice holds periodical beginners’ recitals, in 
which the pupils give friendly criticism. 
Fifty violinists of the Malkin Conservatory formed an 
ensemble which played at De Witt Clinton High School. 
Organist Dupre is on the last month of a transcontinental 
tour. 

A composition recital by students or faculty members was 
given at the American Institute of Applied Music. 

Sascha Jacobsen is now under the management of Daniel 
Mayer. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison are booking very rapidly for 
their farewell American tour. 

Elena Gerhardt sailed on the Berengaria February 20 to 
open an English tour in Liverpool February 27. 

Ernest Davis will sing leading tenor roles in three perform- 
ances with the Kansas City Opera Company. 

Mitja Nikisch will appear with the New York Symphony, 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Cincinnati orchestras next 


season. 

Effa Ellis Perfield will give two demonstrations of her work 
at Magna-Chordia Hall in the near future. 

Mary Potter has been booked for thirty re-engagements in 
New England and Middle Western cities. 

All four soloists at Dr. Dickinson's lecture at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary were from the Regneas studio. 

The first conference of delegates of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music was held in London and 
a constitution adopted. 

Nellie and Sara Kouns will begin their fourth English tour 
in London on March 12. 

Mischa Levitzki will be next season’s first soloist with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn will go to Spain for mate- 
rial to enlarge the Spanish section of their repertory. 

Annie Louise David has opened a studio in East Orange. 

New York is to have its fourth Music Week from April 29 
to May 5. 

An operatic program was given at the A. Russ Patterson 
studios on the evening of February 22. 

Chaliapin paid tribute to Americans at a Russian Opera 
performance in. Chicago. 

Adelaide Fischer believes that children instinctively like the 
best in music. 

A broadcasting studio for WJZ has been opened in the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Baltimore. recently had its first Sunday night concert. 

Samuel Richards Gaines, composer and teacher of voice, has 
a record as a prize winner, 

Sevcik has arrived in Chicago to begin his classes at Bush 
Conservatory. 

The MacDowell Colony Fund shows a healthy increase. 
The American Lyceum, Madrid, Spain, offers two prizes of 
1,000 pesetas each for collections of popular songs. 
Owing to engagements.in the ‘United States, Schipa has 
declined a h American tour. 

The Cincinnati Orchestra is to have a pension fund. 

A memorial concert for Louis Rozsa took place at the 
Hippodrome last Sunday afternoon. 

Seismit- "s oldest pupil is seventy-five and his youngest 
six years old. 

The Rubinstein Club, Mrs, William Rogers Chapman, presi- 
dent, will present Leginska in recital this season. 

Max Liebling is in the Lenox Hill Hospital as the result 
of being struck by a taxicab. G. N. 
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MAX RABINOFF ANNOUNCES THE SECOND SEASON’S TOUR OF 











ALEXANDER KOSHETZ’ 


UKRAINIAN NATIONAL CHORUS 


Although 


Many critics call it a “human symphony orchestra” 


Other critics call it a “human pipe organ” 


One critic said “Not Chorus singers, but priests and 
priestesses of a deep religion’ 


ALL unanimously agree that this Chorus is not 


merely a chorus, but that it is 


“Something quite peculiar, vital, original. ‘Some- 


. ALEXANDER KOSHETZ, Composer-Conductor thing that takes hold of you!” 
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A few words of editorial comment 
from last week, and a special word 
of praise. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., FEB. 15, 1923 


Unique in its appeal and quaintly foreign in its 
offerings is the Ukrainian National Chorus. , 
Unusual artistic effects are attained, sometimes sud- 
denly startling, at other times exquisitely delicate, 
or again strong and deep as sustaining organ tones. 
Professor Koshetz shows us what amazing wonders 
the human voice is capable of. 

Mlle, Oda Slobodskaja is a “rara avis.” . . . 
She is a true artist, and, above all, an interpreter. 
Her voice is a rich, dramatic soprano, and she uses 
it with thrilling effect—The Michigan Daily. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., FEB. 18, 1923 


An enthusiastic reception was given the Ukrainian 
National Chorus, a wonderful body of singers, in 
Syria mosque, last night, by a large audience. The 
program was especially pleasing throughout. The 
Chorus . . . produces an almost uncanny effect 
under the leadership of Alexander Koshetz. 

Oda Slobodskaja, who possesses a voice of rich 
timbre, sang some delightfully interesting numbers in 
an entrancing fashion.—The Pittsburgh Press. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., FEB. 21, 1923 


This Chorus has created a furore during its pres- 
ent American tour, winning the most extravagant 
praise, all of which was justified. 

Choral effects that were like those of an orches- 
tra, a full throated tonal beauty that was phenomenal 

left nothing to be desired. 

Mile. Slobodskaja sang Puccini music with tre- 
mendous appeal and won another triumph.—Buffalo 
Courier. 


‘ROCHESTER, N. Y., FEB. 22, 1923 


Nothing that the Eastman Theater has thus far 
offered in music has the claim to being in a way a 
revelation that the singing of the Ukrainian Chorus 
of last night had an exceptionally able body 
of singers . . . anda music of frank emotion, of 
open pathos and sudden bursts of passion; music of 
humor, too. 

It was a demonstration that human voices can be 
brought in ensemble singing to the same instrumental 
capacity of performance as can the violins, the wood- 
winds, the brasses of an orchestra. 

One credits Alexander Koshetz with being the 
wizard in the business.—Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. 


| Nothing like the performance of the Ukrainian 
National Chorus has ever before been heard in this 
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ALBERT LOCKWOOD, EARL V. MOORE, 
ACTING BIRECTOR CHARLES A. SINK, ACTING CONDUCTOR OF 
oF THE senooL Saenetany THE CHORAL UnIOm 


February 15, 1923 


Mp, Wax Rabinoff 
2 West 67th St. 
New York 


Dear Mr. Rabinoff: 


I want to take this opportunity to thank 
you very cordially for the splendid concert which the 
Ukrainian National Chorus gava in Hill Auditorium in 
Ann Arbor Tuesday evoning. More than five thousand 
music lovers packed the auditérfum to listen to this 
marvelous nat yoy Nee 

his Chorus’ more than lived up to the 
fine reports which had preceded it and on all sides 
words of commendation are heard. The verdict seems 
to be unanimous among those present and the audience 
included many who have listened to good music in the 
music centers of this country and abroad that their 
singing was the acme of perfection. 

Mr. Koshetz is to be congretulated upon 
his marvelous work and you are to be congratulated, 
‘sir, upon présenting this artistic trlumph to the 
American people. 

The soloist of the evening, Mlle. Slobod- 
skaya, ranks high among great prima donnas who have 
been heard in Ann Arbor and the list includes practically 
all the great celebrities. She sang a heavy program 
with beeutiful intonation, wonderful technique and a 
gorgeous voice, all of which was accompanied by a most 
attractive ond intelligent personality. One could 
herdly imagine a more sincere, wholesome and satisfying 
a musical presentation. 

Under another cover you will receive 
press clippings from the two local papers. Tho writer 
was delighted to see your presence here and trust that 
your impressions of Ann Arbor and our musical life are 
as satisfying as our impressions ere of what you 
brought to us. 


Very sincerely 


( 
cas/ic Chasse A ( ‘a 
ocretary 
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town. It sets a new standard of ensemble. : 
Alexander Koshetz, the conductor of this extraor- 
dinary body of singers, has achieved a veritable 
choral miracle—and one which provides fascinating 
entertainment as well as inestimable educational 


value. 
Last evening brought a double sensation—the sec- CONCERT & SPECTACULAR SUCCESS MOST ASTOUNDING CHORAL EFFECTS 
ond one being the singing of Mlle. Oda Slobodskaja KINDS ATTAINEO PATRONS Have OF ALL 
has a voice of exceptional beauty. One’s ears BEEN = STOPPENG WE ON STREET ALL 
OAy TO TEL NE HOW REMARKABLY FINE IT Was iT 


are ravished by the tonal opulence that is lavishly 

poured forth. Mlle. Slobodskaja’s stage presence is SEEMS ALMOS 

singularly impressive—she herself, her voice, and MOST UNBELIEVABLE EVEN Wow HEARTY “CONGRATULATIONS . 
whatever she sings all are dramatic.—Rochester JMMES T QuaRELs 


Times. 











TOUR NOW BOOKING 
If Interested in Securing a Date Apply Now to 


MAX RABINOFF, 250 West 57th Street, New York City 
STEINWAY PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY RECORDS FOR BRUNSWICK RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTATION, 


For School, Popular and Symphony Orchestras 


By FRANK PATTERSON 
Author of The Perfect Modernist 


[Ninth Installment] 


Copyrighted, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 


Motion 

The examples selected to illustrate this show the ordinary, average method 
of arranging simple melodic music. As in other examples, two arrangements 
of the refrain are shown in Ex. 18 (Time After Time, Witmark, arranged by 
Trinkaus), the usual p—f chorus. The first time the trombone is omitted; 
bells and violins in the lower octave, oboe, cello and trumpet have the melody, 
and there is no counterpoint. The second time drums are used instead of bells 
(since noise is wanted, and the soft bells would hardly penetrate the sound 
of the entire orchestra playing forte)—the violins play the melody an octave 
higher, the cello has an obligato tenor part in octaves with the bass, trombones 
and trumpets play the melody in octaves, and the flute and clarinet have broken 
chords in octaves. The other parts, making the chord accompaniment, are 
the same. 

Especial note should be taken of the use of the wood in this passage. It 
is very common to translate broken piano chords into wood passages in this 
manner, and almost always an octave higher than they would be useful on 
the piano. This is entirely a question of sonority. Such passages are used on 
the, piano in the upper octave in concerted music, sometimes effectively and 
sometimes not, as will be illustrated further on. But where the piano is used 
as support—accompaniment—and sonority needed, they must be placed in a 
lower octave. The wood, on the other hand, would be too soft to be heard in 
the lower octave, and as the passage is here intended to be heard, it is put 
where the instrument is comparatively strong. The next example shows 
something similar. (Ex. 19a) Out of the Shadows, Remick. 


Ex. 19a. 
Lie A 





Here the counterpoint in the first two bars, which ends a phrase, and leads 
up rather strongly to the beginning of a new phrase, is well up on the violins 
on the strong E string. In the last two bars the clarinet comes through, 
although ‘it is covered, because it is the only thing moving through the 
sustained chords. Were there other counterpoints it would be quite inaudible. 

There are several other things to be noted in this passage: The steady 
central flow of the second violins, and, as far as possible, the violas, neither 
rising nor falling, filling in well between the melody and the bass; the occa- 
signal octaves between parts—in bar three and the following, between viola 

bass—in bar one, viola, cello and horns—in bar three, cello, second trumpet 
and clarinet—and so on. What this means is that the passage is quite clearly 
written in parts, and the flow of the parts carried out. (Compare also Ex. 18.) 
Hew complete the chords are is shown in Ex. 19b. 

{| Here all of the parts are condensed onto the piano score, although not 
within the scope or reach of two hands, and the more intimate points of the 
ent may be noted. First: the melody in octaves in the upper voices, 

one note between, filling in the chords, but the note below the lower 

ic octave omitted, That is to say, the first chord reads, from the top: 

f, , E, G, ete.; not E, C, G, E, C, G, ete., or even E, G. E. C. G. the C being 
om ’ This is simply in order to make the passage less thick and cumber- 


Ex. 19 b. 





some, and also in consideration of the fact that the melody is in octaves, and 
free space is left for the lower octave to move about in. The filling is in 
the center. . 

Now, this is a fairly good principle to hold by. It is no rule, but an under- 
standing of it, and an appreciation of its excellence will help the composer 
over many a doubtful passage. If the harmony is well expressed, and given 
out with sufficient weight, in the center, in about the same octave as one would 
expect to find it in the piano, or a little lower, almost anything may be done 
above and below it, or within it. A whole-hearted acceptance of this fact is 
the real basis of modern orchestrations, where, more and more, the sustained 
harmony is being used—like a canvas upon which the painter puts his most 
brilliant colors. 

The idea may be expressed in two ways. One may thihk of many colored 
paints in many complex forms resting upon a smooth canvas; or one may 
think, perhaps still better, of colors shining through an even-tinted surface 
of some neutral color that serves to prevent those spaces not more brilliantly 
colored from being bare, as if the paint had been forgotten or had faded. 

We see this very clearly in the last three bars, and especially the last two 
bars, of Exs. 19 and 19a. Here the chords are sustained in the basses, cellos, 
horns, trombones and trumpets, which does not prevent from being heard the 
motion of the melody, the after beat on the violins and violas—repeating the 
very notes that are sustained on other instruments—and the clarinet counter- 
point. 

The moderns, who have a thorough understanding of the meaning and 
application of basic harmonies and altered chords, go to the length of sustaining 
basic harmonies even where there result whole series of dissonances. The 
effect is, musically speaking, to explain the dissonances, just as harmony of the 
most simple kind explains the melody, which often strikes on dissonant notes. 
(See The Perfect Modernist.) 

Ordinarily speaking, the harmonic background ought not to take on the 
nature of moving parts. If it does, it ceases to be clearly a mere background. 
In Ex. 20 it will be seen what is meant by this. 


Ex. 20 
Sop (Solo) 


e_—_——_. 





Tenor(Solo) 


f—— ORCHESTRA™1 


Piano 


This is a passage for three solo voices (soprano, tenor and bass) and 
orchestra. The words of the vocal parts are omitted. The piano reduction 
of the orchestration is also given. It is to be noted that none of the singers 
have the meledy, which is played, throughout the entire movement, by the 
orchestra, chiefly on the violins. The sustained chords are on the wood wind, 
the rhythm, shown onthe piano part as chords, is given to the horns in octaves, 
and a counterpoint is added to the orchestra part, on the violas, to give a less 
lyric, more dramatic feeling to the whole. 


a ~~ [To be continued} 
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SPLENDID PERFORMANCES AT METROPOLITAN 
AROUSE LARGE AUDIENCES TO GREAT ENTHUSIASM 


Galli-Curci in Lucia and Jeritza in Tannhiuser Start the Week—Ponselle, Gordon, Peralta, Rethbert, Alda, Gigli, Whitehill, 
Taucher, Martinelli, Scotti and Rothier Also Score in Popular Roles—Thalia Sabanieva Makes Successful 
Debut as Butterfly—A Splendid Concert Program 


Lucia, Fesruary 19. 

Lucia has always been one of Mme. Galli-Curci’s best 
roles. At the Metropolitan performance on Monday, she 
seemed to be in the best voice of any of her appearances 
here this season. Hers is an organ of exquisite beauty and 
it was masterfully handled on this occasion. At her side 
was Beniamino Gigli, singing Edgardo for the first time 
this season and making one wonder why it had been en- 
trusted to some one else before. It is an ideal role for 
him and his ideal voice for the part, rich, warm and 
beautiful. Gigli has always had this voice, which nature 
gave him, but he deserves praise for his development in 
artistic stature since he came here. It no longer satisfies 
him merely to sing a role beautifully—he must act it, too, 
and he does so with ever increasing adroitness. On a level 
with the other principals was De Luca as Ashton, with 
Leon Rothier and Grace Anthony competent in smaller 
roles. Papi conducted and went out on the stage to take 
calls with the principals. Why—in Lucia? 

TANNHAUsER, Fepruary 21 (EvENING). 

The Wednesday evening audience at the Metropolitan 
enjoyed a splendid repetition of Tannhauser, conducted by 
Bodanzky. Maris Zeritza again made a beautiful Elizabeth 
and vocally she rose to great heights. Clarence Whitehill, 
as Wolfram, lent dignity and polish to his characterization 
and sang the lact act aria with a beauty of tone and style 
that won much applause. Curt Taucher, whose impersona- 
tion of the title role is one of the best pieces of work that 
he has done so far, impressed, as did also Margaret. Mat- 
zenauer, who is a fascinating Venus, endowed with as allur- 
ing a voice. Paul Bender as Landgraf also came in for 
some of the honors. Meader and Gustafson handled their 
respective parts of Walther and Reinmar exceedingly well. 

Apa, Fesruary 22 (MATINEE). 

Holiday throngs crowded the auditorium and upper reaches 
to hear (and see) this melodious and spectacular master- 
piece. It was. given a splendidly spirited performance, 
Frances Peralta doing the title role with vital effect. She 
sang with taste and fervor and acted in completely con- 
vincing style. Martinelli, romantic, fiery, and vocally irre- 
sistible, was the Radames. An artistic rendering of high 
calibre was Jeanne Gordon’s Amneris, picturesque and 
compelling. Messrs. Danise, a full toned and moving 
Amonasro, Rothier, a sonorous Ramfis; and Burke, the 
King, completed the excellent cast. Moranzoni conducted 
skillfully. 

CAvALLERIA RusTICANA AND Paatiacct, Fesruary 22 

(EvENING). 

On Thursday evening, the popular double bill entertained 
a capacity house. In the Mascagni opera, Rosa Ponselle was 
the Santuzza, singing and acting the exacting role with much 
skill. Vocally she gave much to delight even the most 
blasé. Lauri-Volpi was heard for the first time here as 
Turiddu and gave a fine account of himself. Grace Anthony 
was again Lucia and Millo Picco a familiar Alfio. Moran- 
zoni gave the score an inspired reading. 

In Pagliacci, Elizabeth Rethbert was again heard as 
Nedda, a role in which she previously made a favorable 
impression, Manuel Salazar was the Canio, singing with 
effectiveness, and Antonio Scotti aroused interest and pleas- 
ure through his fine piece of acting and singing as Tonio. 

AniMA ALtecra, Fesruary 23. 

The second hearing of the new Vittadini opera was en- 
joyed by a large audience and, judging from the reception 
given the artists and Moranzoni, the conductor, the charm- 


-ing opera will have much popularity. Bori was again piquant 


and picturesque to the eye, with her dashing costumes and 
graceful movements. Vocally she left nothing to be desired. 
Lauri-Volpi, as Pedro, again made a favorable impression. 
This is certainly a happy (in many respects) role for him 
and he gave a good account of himself, vocally and other- 
wise. Coming in for a large share of the honors was Ar- 
mand Tokatyan, the new Armenian tenor, who sang beauti- 
fully and yet acted the clown with apparent ease and spon- 
taneity. Queena Mario, as Consuelo’s companion, did some 
clever work, and Grace Anthony, Marion Telva and Myrtle 
Schaaf, as other companions, added to the effectiveness of 
the performance—in appearance and voice, even though 
their singing was limited. Galli, Rudolph and Bonfiglio 
in their incidental dances brought down the house. 

Again Moranzoni deserves a word of commendation for 
his graceful and spirited reading of the colorful score and 
the efforts that he put forth to make the performance a 
success. 

Faust, Fepruary 24 (MATINEE). 

A very smocth and tuneful performance of Gounod’s most 
popular opera delighted a houseful of matinee opera goers, 
among whom were many young people apparently from 
boarding schools and high schools. It is easy to imagine 
that they enjoyed the lovely melodies which undoubtedly 
were new to many of the youthful persons. 

To older and more experienced listeners the joys of the 
afternoon were supplied not only by music, but also by the 
excellent singing of the artists in the cast. Martinelli took 
the title part and it need hardly be said that both as to the 
management of his voice and the romantic dash of his acting 
he easily made himself a real hero in the estimation of his 
listeners. He commands the suave style which is required 
for the delivery of French operatic music, but also he puts 
into his singing the true Italian warmth, without which 
operatit vocalism never i§ at its best. 

Mme. Alda was the Marguerite and she furnished a most 
pleasing picture as to face, form, and costume, and further- 
more she warbled very beautifully and acted most patheti- 
cally when the expression of sorrow was required. In the 
first act she did some remarkably fine singing as to purity 
of tone and perfection of phrasing. An old friend was 
Rothier in the role of Mephistopheles and, of course, he gave 
an arresting impersonation of the rollicking Satan whom 
Gounod’s librettist depicted with so much operatic humor, 


Rothier’s voice is in excellent estate this season and his his- 
trionism never seems to lose its edge. well sung and 
vitally delivered contribution was that of Danise, who 
undertook the part of the unfortunate Valentine. Others 
in the cast were Mmes, Dalossy and Howard, and Paul 
Ananian. The baton was in the hands of Hasselmans, who 
revealed his full knowledge of the score and its traditions. 
MADAME Butterr_y, Fepruary 24. 

A new and delightful Cio-Cio San was heard on Satur- 
day night at the Metropolitan—one who was somewhat of 
a surprise. Down on the program Delia Reinhardt was 
scheduled to essay the role of the little Japanese bride, but 
owing to continued indisposition, at the last minute Thalia 
Sabanieva, who hails from Greece, was called upon to’ sing. 
Mme, Sabanieva was to have made her debut with the com- 
pany on Tuesday night, February 27, in Philadelphia as 
Mimi in Boheme, but she answered the hurry call and cov- 
ered herself with glory. In appearance, she is ideally suited 
to the demands of the role, and, vocally, she gave much to 
satisfy and establish herself with the large audience. She is 
the possessor of a voice of light but charming quality, which 
she uses with the finesse of an artist. The audience, recog- 
nizing her ability and gifts, rewarded her with genuine 
applause. In fine voice and spirits, Gigli was the very 
American looking Pinkerton, and Scotti, as Sharpless, again 
won favor in one of his best roles. Perini was a sympa- 
thetic Suzuki, and Myrtle Schaaf, having little to do as 
Mrs. Pinkerton, did that little with effectiveness. Moran- 
zoni gave the score a splendid reading. 

Sunpay Nicur Concert, Fesruary 235. 

The fifteenth Sunday Night Concert of the present sea- 
son offered Benno Moiseiwitsch as the visiting soloist. The 
pianist gave a superb rendition of the Tschaikowsky F flat 
minor concerto, which aroused his hearers to great applause. 
Later he added to the most favorable impression created 
earlier in the evening by playing three shorter pieces: 
Hark, Hark the Lark (Schubert-Liszt), Chant Polonais 
(Chopin-Liszt) and Tarantella—Venezia e Napoli—(Liszt). 
The orchestra, under Paul Eisler, gave the pianist admirable 
support. The orchestral numbers, which seemed to be 
much appreciated by the attentive audience, were the Leo- 
nore No, 3 overture (Beethoven), Les Preludes, a tone poem 
(Liszt) and the Carnaval, of Paul Tietjens. 

Cecil Arden sang the I! va venir from La Juive with ef- 
fectiveness, winning much .applause from the audience. 
Emile Rousseau, a new tenor, made his appearance for the 
first time, selecting as his vehicle the Ridi Pagliacci. He 
made a favorable impression and one will be better able 
to judge his ability upon second hearing. Grace Anthony 
sang the Tacea la notte placida from Trovatore in good 
voice and with proper style. Rosa Ponselle elected as her 
contribution to the program an aria from Don Carlos, 
revealing to advantage her rich and beautiful voice, which 
met with the genuine approval of the audience. Jose Mar- 
dones also delighted with Le Veau d’or from Faust and 
Orville Harrold sang an aria from Tosca in excellent voice 
and style. All the artists were well received. 


A Six Day Community Institute at Ithaca 
Conservatory 


The Ithaca Conservatory of Music and affiliated schools 
in line with its Extension Service is planning a six-day com- 
munity institute from April 2 to April 7 for music teachers 
and music directors, professional and semi-professional 
musicians. 

The conservatory has placed its equipment, teaching staff 
and other facilities at the disposal of the Institute to help 
in the discussion of musical problems. At present no assem- 
bly of this order is available to the general musician, and 
such a gathering should be a source of considerable helpful- 
ness and inspiration. 

Among the musical leaders who will take an important 
part in the institute and music conference will be W. Grant 
Egbert, president of the Ithaca Conservatory; Dean George 
C. Williams, Herbert Witherspoon, Patrick Conway, Dr. 
Frederick Martin, Louise Tewksbury, Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, 
Bert Rogers Lyon, John Quine and C. W. Whitney of Cor- 
nell University. 


Hugo Kaun’s Successes 


The following is communicated to the Mustcat Courter 
by a special’ correspondent : 

The climax of Hugo Kaun’s successes as a composer 
of choral works was achieved in Berlin early in December 
when his recently completed Requiem for male chorus, 
female chorus, contralto, solo, orchestra and organ, had 
its first public performance. The occasion was a special 
Kaun concert given by the Berlin Liedertafel with the 
assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra and Elizabeth 
Hofmann, soloist. 

The entire Berlin press bestowed enthusiastic praise upon 
this latest work of the composer, which is based upon a 
Biblical text and is planned and carried out on big, broad 
lines. The choruses, according to the Signale, make a 
powerful appeal, and the orchestra, solo and organ parts 
reveal the master hand. The performance culminated in 
an ovation for Kaun. 

A three-days’ Hugo Kaun festival was given at Nurem- 
berg with pronounced success. Two evenings were devoted 
to programs of Kaun’s orchestral works and the third to 
a performance of his opera, Der Fremde (The Stranger). 

A. M. A. 


David Mannes School Concert 


The second of the series of Concerts for Young People 
being given at the David Mannes Music School for the 
younger students, was presented February 10 by David 
Mannes and his son, Leopold Damrosch Mannes. As 
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originally announced, the concert was to have been given 
by Mr. and Mrs.. Mannes who have for many years given 
sonata recitals together. However, pressure of circum- 
stances made it necessary for Mrs. Manneés to relinquish 
her place at the piano to her son. The program of the 
morning was divided into two parts—one of music which 
created a definite picture, such as Schumann’s Bird as 
Prophet and Saint-Saéns’ Swan; the other of absolute 
music, in which group were Mozart’s G major sonata and 
Bach's Air on the é String. Several hundred children 
heard the concert. 


Newark Festival Held Earlier This Year 


The Newark Festival, under the direction of C. Mortimer 
Wiske, will be held one week earlier this year than formerly, 
the dates being Wednesday, April 25; Thursday, April 26, 
and Friday, April 27. The usual high standard has. been 
maintained in the selection of soloists, those engaged for 
the forthcoming event including Florence Macbeth, colora- 
tura soprano of the Chicago Opera; Della Baker, soprano; 
Jeanne Gordon, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera; Pader- 
ewski; Heifetz; Byron Hudson, tenor, and Henry Rabke, 
baritone. The chorus has rehearsed diligently and is in 
especially fine fettle. The mission of the Newark Festival 
Association is “to make good music popular, and popular 
music good.” 


Miinz to Play in Ithaca, March 13 
Mieczyslaw Miinz, the Polish pianist, will appear again 
as soloist with the New York Aa He | Orchestra, this 


time at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., on March 13, 
when he will play the Liszt "A major concerto. 


MARY 


BROWNE 


MEZZ0-SOPRANO 


attracts large audience to her debut 
recital at Aeolian Hall, Monday 
afternoon, February 19 








Comments of the Press 


Mary Browne, mezzo-soprano, rewarded an 
attentive audience at Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon with a beautifully sung recital of im- 
portant German and English songs. Intelligent 
rhythmic observance, generously rounded tones 
and excellent diction characterize Miss Browne’s 
singing. Her voice showed to best advantage 
in the group of Brahms and in two lovely lied- 
ers by Wolf...and she did some glorious vo- 
calization in English songs by Campbell-Tipton, 
Grainger, Leoni and Richard Hageman.—New 
York Morning Telegraph. 





Her voice is a mezzo-soprano of good quality. 
She shows intelligence and taste, also consider- 
able feeling, or what in German is called “Emp- 
findung.””—New York Journal. 





Her tone grew stronger and more sustained, 
with more variety of expression and a resonant 
quality in louder notes.—New York Tribune. 





Her voice is intelligently used.—New York 
Evening World. 





Her voice proved to be one of agreeable 
quality. There was no mistaking the sincerity 
of the singer’s methods nor her taste. She 
seemed to treat every song with understanding 
and with a feeling for its musical quality.—New 
York Herald. 





Miss Browne deserves the utmost credit for 
the interesting way she sings her songs. In a 
two-tongue programme of German lieder and 
modern English pieces she showed keen intelli- 
gence for interpretation and a nice sense of 


tonal shading.—New York Evening Mail. 





Manager, ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MID-WEEK AT ITHACA CONSERVATORY A BRILLIANT EVENT 


Ithaca, N. Y., February 15.—The annual Mid-Week of 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music and Affiliated Schools 
was one of unusual brilliance this year, due to the high 
standard and the artistic finish of the events given before 
capacity houses and the enthusiastic reception accorded each 
event. Never before in the annals of the school has a series 
of events participated in by over five hundred students been 
carried out on such an extensive scale. 

The opening night Haydn's oratorio, The Creation, was 
given in the gymnasium by a chorus of one hundred voices, 


| ran Buren photo 


Crosthwaite, Leonard Higgins, Benton Ide, James Kelso, 
James Perkins, Joseph Merrill, Max Musto, Warren Scotch- 
mer, Charles Curran, Edgar Headley, William Carey, John 
Slavin, R. H. Richards; Bass: Robert Frazier, Franklin 
Gergits, Joseph Kellsall, Arnold Putman, Edward Erick- 
son, Dirk Grobler, Luther Davidson, William Holdridge, 
Walter J. Kidd, Raymond Meyer, Philip Oberg, John Craig, 
Everett Crawford. : 
Seventeen, the play of Summer, Youth and Sunshine, com- 
piled by Stuart Walker from the short stories by Booth 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC CHORUS IN THE CREATION, BERT ROGERS LYON, DIRECTOR. 


The soloists were: John Quine, baritone; 


under the direction of Bert Rogers Lyon, of the vocal 
department, The chorus was supported by a special orches- 
tra of twenty-five pieces. Mr. Lyons is well known as 
an oratorio director and the carefully trained chorus re- 
sponded to the spirit of the beautiful anthems contained in 
the famous oratorio. The soloists--Louise Wheeler Case, 
soprano; John Quine, baritone, both of the conservatory 
faculty, and Raymond Frank, of the Witherspoon Studios, 
New York City—sang the familiar airs and recitatives 
with an ease and a feeling for the beauty of the passages 
which made their solos a distinct contribution to the pleas- 
ure of the whole. Those taking part in the chorus were: 
sopranos: Hazel Ackley, Katherine Beehler, Madeline Black- 
burn, Erla Coleman, Chana Gardner, Geraldine Gorum, 
LaMar Hansom, Helen Harris, Onalee Hassard, Doris 
Hildreth, Alice Kemerer, Ethel MacAdam, Isabelle Nich- 
olas, Beatrice Ramstad, Dorothy Richardon, Marion Ryan, 
Janice Cary, Doris Phillips, Ruth Scharch, Lillian Van 
Tassel, Loretta Whiteman, Cora Woodward, Altje Hamil- 
ton, Minnie Smith, Naomi Sobers, Ruth Flory, Velma Rul- 
and, Marjorie Spears, Marion Stocum, Mrs. J. P. Porter, 
Dorothy Diener, Katherine Hungerford, Katherine Kline, 
Grace Stillwell, Mrs. R. H. Richards, Jean Davis; altos: 
Alice Avery, Leola Bayer, Hilda Boyd, Mary L. Brooks, 
Doris Campbell, Ruth Dana, Eleanor Dodd, Eva Erk, 
Gretchen Haller, Isabelle Taylor, Charlotte Willis, Zona 
Taylor, Helen Canfield, Thelma Roberts, Bertha Singer, 
Elsie Harrison, Naomi Schuler, Margaret Short, Rose Mur- 
phy, Madeline Woodmansee, Frances Chioda, Marguerite 
Laughlin, Frances Manning, Berenice Morrell, Joy Wal- 
lace, Elta Moore, Gladys Lyon, Laone Kern, Helen Har- 
rison; tenors: Lester Angell, Robert Boothroyd, George 


Raymond Frank, tenor, and Louise Wheeler Case, soprano. 
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duction ever given by the dramatic department. The 
youthfulness and spontaniety of the players, together with 
the splendid staging, created an atmosphere of realism that 
made the production a memorable one. , 

Those taking part in the production were: (Mr. Baxter) 
John Craig, (Jane) Alice Stone, (Mrs. Baxter) Julia Vail, 
(William Sylvanus Baxter) Thomas Kelly, (Johnnie Wat- 
son) Estus Bardwell, (May Parcher) Evalina Lockwood, 
(Lola Pratt) Eleanor Dodd, (Genesis) Edward Bird, (Joe 
Bullitt) Howard Foster, (Mr. Parcher) W. Francis Scott, 
(George Crooper) Raymond Smith, (Ethel Boke) Latra 
Hinkley, (Wallie Banks) Edgar Headley, (Mary Brooks) 
Marion Schofield, (Flopit) Puffey Martin, (Clematis). 
Alternates: Lygia Albright, Ethel Wellington, Lea Unangst, 
Genevieve Langdon, Alice Ridley. 

A concert anticipated with the keenest interest and prov- 
ing to be one of the most popular entertainments of the 
week, was the first appearance of the Conservatory Or- 
chestra and the Conway School Military Band, Patrick 
Conway conductor, The spirited playing of the students 
from the Band School was surprising and the orchestra 
rendered the classical program with a skill and finish that 
aroused keen enthusiasm and reflected to the credit of 
the famous conductor. The soloists, Frances Yontz, vio- 
linist, and Gretchen Haller, contralto, were equally popular. 

Those taking part in the concert were: First Violins— 
Lynn Bogart, Frances Chiodo, Erla Coleman, Berenice 
Finch, Lucien Garon, Stanley Huff, Hazel Woodard, 
Joseph LaFaro, Miriam Murphy, Mildred Wallace. Sec- 
ond Violins—Eugenia Adamus, Leonard Allerton, Lester 
Angell, William Angello, Edwin Erickson, Robert Frazier, 
Louise Horton, Lorraine Lansberry, Sara Marsh, Dorothy 
Marshall, Alma Sweet, Everett Meyer Berenice Morrell, 
Max Musto, James Perkins, Warren Scotchmer. Cellos— 
Thomas Dager, Dorothy Murphy. Violas—Franklin Ger- 
its, Leo Keilocker. Flute—John Vincent. Bass—Frank 
farris, John Hutchinson, Drums—Mrs. J. Noble. Piano— 
Helen Milks. ee ates Schaller, Edward Bave. 
Trombones—R. E. Hutchinson, Howard France. Clarinets 
—Angel Delgado, George Howard. French Horns—Orville 
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ITHACA CONSERVATORY ORCHESTRA, 
Patrick Conway, conductor, and Frances Yontz, violin soloist. 


Tarkington, was the dramatic offering of the week, under 
the direction of Thomas J. Kelly, who played the leading 
part in the Walker production. This wholesome comedy 
of American youth scored the greatest triumph of any pro- 
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Beeler, Hadley. Cornets—Elvin Freeman, Richard Robin- 
son, Sandy Smith. 

As a fitting climax to the musical attractions of the week, 
the Conservatory Chorus, under the direction of R. H. 
Richards, dean of the Academy of Public School Music, 
gave the rollicking light opera, Pinafore, of Gilbert Sulli- 
van fame, in splendid style. In order to accommodate the 
demands for admissions, a_ special 
given. 

The principals and chorus from the time the curtain 
rose disclosing the familiar scene on the quarterdeck of 

. M. S. Pinafore, until the finale in the last act, did 
excellent work. Special scenery and costumes were secured 
in New York and Philadelphia for the production. The 
shoe. rer, in the cast were: (Sir Joseph Porter, K. C. B.) 
=verett Crawford, ’'23; (Ralph Rackstraw) R. H. Richards; 
(Captain Corcoran) Phil Oberg, ’23; (Josephine) Kather- 
ine Beehler, '24; Little Butterfly) Eleanor Dodd, ’23; 
(Dick Deadeye) Joseph Kellsall, ’25; (Bill Bobstay) Ar- 
nold Putman, ’23; (Hebe) Kathleen Welshimer, '25. In 
the chorus were: (First Lord’s Sisters, His Cousins, His 
Aunts )—Hazel Aan, Alice Avery, Jeannette Bevan, 
Doris Campbell, Jean Davis, Pauline Hess, Louise Horton, 
Elvira Kostume, Anna Loucks, Genevieve Manion, Rose 
Murphy, Isabel Nicholas, Amelia Neiley, Doris Phillips, 
Marion Ryan, Helen Steen, Naomi Sobers, Marion Stocum, 
Eleanor Sweet, Muriell Tripp, Margaret Spence, Evaline 
Umstead, Dorothy Williams, Cora Woodward, ‘Loretta 
Whiteman, Avah Weiermiller. (Sailors)—Lester Angell, 
Lynn Bogart, Robert Boothroyd, William Carey, Charles 
Curran, Cecil Clifford, Edwin Erickson, Howard Foster, 
Elvin Freeman, Pe Headley, Leonard Higgins, LaVern 
Newton, Henry Schaller, Sandy Smith. (Marines)—John 
B, Slavin, John Craig, Raymond Smith, Orville Beeler. 

The concluding program of the Mid-Week events was 
one of outstanding merit, given by the students of the 
Ithaca School of Physical Education, affiliated with the 
Conservatory of Music, in the Gymnasium, Saturday eve- 
ning. The exhibition was a resumé of the work done dur- 
ing the term, under the direction of Dr. A. H. Sharpe, dean, 
and Elsie Hugger, and was given with splendid form and 
finish. The following took part: M. Akins, Carma Allen, 
E. Atwood, A. Lg Seg . Bemis, L. Berger, C. Blox- 
am, M. Brown, E. Burns, R. Burritt, A. Cain, J. Carruthers, 
M. Congleton, F. Connelly, G. Evans, F. Faucher, D. Fisher, 
E. Fisher, K. Fisher, M. Fisher, L. Foster, D. Gallagher, 


matinee was also 


R. Greenwood, J. Grooms, O. oo i Hoffman, J. 
Hughes, H. Hughes, C. Hurley, T. land, M. Jones, F. 
Kelly, N. Kennedy, F. Kiff, W. K it. H. Konesik, 'W. 


ni 
MacArthur, I. Mattern, M. Miller, S. Miller, F. Moore, W. 
Moore, J. Morressy, P. Morris, C. F. Murnane, O. Myer, 
I. Nagel, V. Parker, D. Pettengill, F. Pierson, R. Rader, 
M. Regan, C. Roberts, E. Robertson, M. Rogers, H. Roth, 
V. Rummell, H. L. Shepard, F. Snell, E. Spaller, L. Steiger, 
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V. Straitiff, B. Tauscher, M. Theimer, A. Thomas, R. 
Voight, H. Wells, I. Whitehead. 

An unusual and convincing program was the demonstra- 
tion by one hundred and thirty-four students of the Kin- 
scella Method in Piano Playing, under direction of Louise 
Tewksbury, director of the Preparatory Department. 


A SCENE FROM PINAFORE, WHICH WAS DIRECTED BY R. H. RICHARDS. 


Among those taking part were Bleanor Dodd, Phil Oberg, Kathleen Welshimer, Everett Crawford, Katherine Beehler, 
Joseph Kellsall and Arnold Putman. 


The social functions of Mid-Week, in honor of the many 
guests and students, were a tea-dansant by the Sigma Al- 
pha Iota Sorority, a musicale and tea by Mu Phi Epsilon 
and the brilliant sophomore cotillion given in honor of the 
junior class by the sophomores, John Vincent, president. 

F. W. 





Experience of Many European Virtuosi in 
the United States 


Some people, especially foreign musicians, when they 
arrive in New York, wonder—and I have often heard them 
ask right and left—how it is possible that in the United 
States, where one finds the greatest musical institutions of 
the world, the best possible orchestras, where music has 
become a necessity, where, in a word, the greatest musi- 
cians of the world have gathered, the opinion about some 
of our best artists, and especially. pianists, differs so much 
from the reputation they held in Europe. : ; 

And this observation is quite true. Is America lacking 
in sense of appreciation, or is the xx omy of the visiting 
artist a superficial and false one? Neither of the two sup- 
positions is correct. The following is the very simple ex- 
planation : ‘ 

America received from Europe, up to a couple of de- 
cades ago, only the very best of European artists, and 
American opinion then was running parallel to the Euro- 
pean appraisal of these artists. At the beginning of what 
might be called the importation en masse of European vir- 
tuosi, and especially of pianists, who are in the majority, 
any talent that appeared in Europe felt itself at once called 
to America. Thus many who came to us were, far from 
mature performers, and although our competent critics and 
the public recognized their talent, it was difficult to place 
them on the same high level as the greatest. stars. For this 
reason, they were recognized as artists of talent, nothing 
more. They went back rather disappointed, and followed 
their career in Europe—where they grew, in time, to be 
really great virtuosi. Later they returned to America, and 
our critics recognized them as such, but the few lines of 
highest praise in the daily papers had no power to destroy 
the reputation created before; besides, few. regularly read 
music criticism in order to follow the evolution of an artist, 
but only to satisfy their curiosity to see if the artist makes 
ood, 

" On account of this, many really first-class virtuosi who 
come to us to-day do not attract the greater public to their 
recitals, and their reputation remains to-day the same or 
scarcely altered from the one they once created by their 


_immature development of several years ago. 


Océasionally, certain artists come to America and make 
their debut in New York after they have reached absolute 
maturity of their art, and then their reputation among us 
is at once exactly the same as that which they enjoy abroad. 

This season we have had two typical examples—the one, 
Georges Enesco, who was heard here with much success, 
both as conductor and as violin virtuoso; the second, Maria 
Carreras, one of the greatest women pianists of the day, 
who came unheralded and very modestly to New York and 
played her first recital here after a career of over 1,500 
concerts. No fewer than nineteen New York critics ac- 
knowledged at once her remarkable and extraordinary quali- 
ties and her masterly playing. Her reputation is now estab- 
lished, and will naturally spread out to the greater music 
loving public. In this case her reputation among us ought 
to be exactly the same as the one she enjoys in 6 6 ’ 


Blochs in Private Recital 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, togther with Felix Sal- 
mond, gave a recital at the Walden School, New York. 
The program comprised the first movement of the trio in E 
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flat (Beethoven); violin solos La Gitana (Kreisler) and 
Mazurka (Chopin); piano solos Shadow Dance (Mac- 
Dowell) and The Sea (Palmgren); cello solos The Swan 
(Saint-Saéns) and Minuet (Veracini), as well as the last 
movement from Beethoven's trio in G. The audience, rang- 
ing in ages from seven to twelve, was an unusually en- 
thus‘astic one, refusing to go home at the close of the 
program, and loudly demanding “More, More.” Several 
encores were then given. 


Ursula Greville Sails for Home 


Ursula Greville, the young Scotch soprano, who has been 
on her first trip to the United States this season, sailed 
for home February 20, on the S.S. Berengaria. Miss Gre- 
ville likes this country so much she is coming back here 
next season for another visit. In the meanwhile she will 
sing in her home country—one of her first appearances 
being in Queen’s Hall, London, immediately after her re- 
turn—and will occupy her spare time by editing the English 
monthly magazine, The Sackbut, since she has the dis- 
tinction of being the youngest editor in the British annals. 

Miss Greville came here at the end of November, mak- 
ing her first appearance at Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
December 7. Her specialty is exploiting the songs of the 
younger English composers and her program opened the 
eyes of a good many here to the fact that there were a 
lot of young men in England, practically unknown here, 
who were turning out works that were both interesting 
and effective. 

Though Miss Greville’s visit here was mainly for the 
purpose of observing conditions in the concert field, with 
a view to returning in future years, a number of engage- 
ments followed her New York success, including a recital 
at the Art Museum in Worcester, Mass.; two appearances 
at Toronto, in one of which she sang in the oratorio Elijah, 
and the other with the Cleveland Orchestra, under Nicolai 
Sokoloff; a recital in Philadelphia, another at Cincinnati, 
and at Oxford College, Oxford, O. On the evening before 
she sailed she sang for the microphones of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, broadcasting not only for a very 
extensive American audience, but, so it is reported, even 
reaching the ears of some friends in her own country. 

Miss Greville has found a great deal to interest her in 
this country, with the size of which she was particularly 
impressed, and the different conditions in the concert busi- 
ness brought about by this difference in size. Miss Gre 
ville is under the management of Arthur Judson and already 
booked for a goodly number of engagements next season, 
when she returns in November. 


All-American Program at Wanamaker’s 


The first concert in a series of American composers’ and 
artists’ programs under the auspices of the New York 
Federation of Music Clubs was given at the Wanamaker 
auditorium, February 20. Caroline Lowe, chairman of the 
American music committee of the Federation, has heard 
favorably from many prominent artists in regard to this 
new project, which is indeed a worthy one in its aim. 

The first program presented Edward Shippen Barnes, 
organist and composer ; Sybil Sammis MacDermid, soprano; 
Tames G. MacDermid, composer and accompanist, and Hans 
Barth, pianist and composer. Mme. Lowe introduced each 
artist, informing the audience briefly of his or her work 
and career as an American musician. Edward Shippen 
Barnes opened the program. playing one of his own organ 
compositions, Solemn Prelude. For the closing group also 
he was heard both as performer and as composer, playing 
with sound technic and fine color effects the scherzo from 
his first symphony, Chanson (Seven Sketches, op. 3, No. 2) 
and the finale from the second suite, op. 25, all excellent 
numbers indeed. 

Sybil Sammis MacDermid was the interpreter of two 
groups of interesting songs by Tames G. MacDermid, with 
the composer at the piano. Mrs. MacDermid rendered 
effectively, with much feeling and expression, the following 
songs: Sacrament, Fulfillment. House o’ Dream, My Love 
Is Like the Red. Red Rose, I Call to Mind a Day. If I Knew 
You and You Knew Me, Your Voice, and If You Would 
Love Me. all of which were received with appreciation. 

Hans Barth revealed splendid technic and interpretative 
feeling as a pianist and considerable ability as a composer 
for his instrument. He chose to represent a great American 
composer by playing MacDowell’s Improvisation and Polo 
naise. His own compositions—Moonlight, The Music Box, 
and a concert study (a ferryboat crossing the icy river)— 
were very colorful and delightful. The works of all the 
composers were received enthusiastically by the audience 
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and are a decided contribution to American music literature. 

_ This movement to bring out worthy American composi- 
tions and to acquaint the public with them should grow and 
accomplish much if held to a high standard. The second 
concert is to be held in the same auditorium on March 6, 
Mme. Lowe having already secured some well known artists 
for that program. 


oe - 


New York Festival Quartet Filling 
Engagements 
The New York Festival Quartet, consisting of Edna 
Beatrice Bloom, soprano; Mabel Ritch, contralto; Ernest 
Davis, tenor, and Paul Parks, baritone, has been filling 
many engagements in and around New York this winter. 
December 13 the quartet gave Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
with the Valencia Orchestra, in the Hoboken high school, 
and repeated the work before another large audience in 
the Swedish Luthern Church on East 22nd street, New 
York City, February 10, with a return engagement, and 
two more Stabat Mater dates to fill. 
The quartet will give a concert for the Hackensack Golf 
Club, this being its fifth appearance in Hackensack. 


Coming Perfield Demonstrations 


Effa Ellis Perfield will hold a folk song, melody and folk 
dancing demonstration at Magna Chordia Hall, 10 East 
Forty-fourth street, next Saturday afternoon, March 3, at 
three o'clock. The following Saturday she will hold a 
Musicianship Recital at the same hall and at the same time, 
featuring harmony, rhythm and ear, eye and touch. 

Owing to the interest that has been manifested in the 
creative music work for baby children from the ages of 
three to five, Mrs. Perfield will start classes for mothers 
and teachers in this special line of work beginning March 7 
at 12.30. Free admission cards to those interested will be 
given for the first lesson upon application. 


Nellie and Sara Kouns Sail for European Tour 


_Nellie and Sara Kouns sailed on the Berengaria on 
February 20, to begin an extended tour of the British Isles 
opening in London on March 12, Their concert engage- 
ments, now booked by Daniel Mayer’s London office, will 
keep them busily employed until June, when they go to 
the Continent for their vacation. They plan to return 
to America in October. They were accompanied by Sher- 
_ Amsden. Nellie Kouns is Mrs. Amsden in private 
ife. 


Three New York Appearances for Thibaud 


Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, recently had the 
pleasure of playing three times in New York City within 
the space of five days. On February 13 he played with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra at the Metropolitan Opera 
House; on Friday morning, February 16, he appeared at 
the Biltmore Musicales, and on Friday evening, February 
17, he again appeared with the Philharmonic, this time at 
Carnegie Hall. 





York Operatic Society in Light Opera 

The York Operatic Society, made up entirely of pupils 
of W. Warren Shaw and Camilla Treible (Mr. Shaw’s 
busiest pupil), presented Gilbert and Sullivan's Pirates of 
Penzance on February 13 and 14 at the Orpheum Theater, 
York, Pa, This was the second annual production of opera 
by this society. Its first production was The Mikado, pre- 
sented last February at the same theater. 
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SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 18 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


Willem Mengelberg offered an interesting program of 
orchestral music for the Sunday afternoon concert of 
February 18, And the Dutch conductor is so versatile and 
brings such a freshness and verve to his work that he 
had little trouble holding the audience’s attention through- 
out a program on which there was no soloist. The num- 
bers played were the Beethoven overture to Coriolanus, 
Rubin Goldmark’s Gettysburg Requiem, which was given 
recently, Tschaikowsky’s serenade for string orchestra and 
Ravel's La Valse. , 

In the Beethoven, Mengelberg was most successful in 
bringing out the various moods of a superbly played work, 
which was received with due appreciation. The Goldmark 
work continues to please, and the composer, who was pres- 
ent, was obliged to rise and acknowledge the warm ap- 
plause, Tschaikowsky was rendered brilliantly and_ the 
graceful charm of the Ravel waltz was most alluring. 

Mr. Mengelberg is indeed a master of the baton and he 
came in for much applause after the various numbers. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY I19 


CITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: 
BRONISLAW HUBERMAN 


The City Symphony Orchestra, Dirk Foch conductor, 
offered at its pair of concerts in Carnegie Hall on Febru- 
ary 19, and in Town Hall, February 20, a 7 interesting 
program. Bruckner’s Romantic symphony, which was sched- 
uled for performance at this pair of concerts, was replaced 
by Schumann’s symphony No. 4 in D minor. This change 
was made necessary because of the non-arrival of the music 
from Europe. 

Aside from the Schumann symphony, which received a 
good reading, the orchestra played Valse Triste, op. 44 
(Sibelius), Andante Cantabile from String Quartet, op. 11 
(Tschaikowsky), and overture to the Flying Dutchman 
(Wagner). 

Bronislaw Huberman was the soloist, playing Beetho- 
ven’s violin concerto with much charm and musicianship. 
His beautiful, mellow, rich and carrying tone, as well as 
warmth and fire, gained for him that applause due an artist 
of his calibre. 

The New York Times writes: “Bruckner’s Romantic 
symphony was to have been played on both occasions, but 
an official note said the orchestral parts had not come from 
Europe in time for these representations of a composer 
whom the 'Wagnerians once made their champion against 
Brahms Bronislaw Huberman was a much applauded 
soloist in Beethoven's violin concerto.” The New York 
Herald says: “The audience was warm in the evidence of 
its approval. Schumann’s buoyant and gladsome D minor 
symphony is brought to light at infrequent intervals. Under 
Mr. Foch's baton, parts of its musical spirit and beauty were 
revealed.” Max Smith, in the New York American, com- 


ments: “A pity that Dirk Foch could not have carried out 
his original plan and presented Anton Bruckner’s fourth 
symphony at last night’s concert of the City Symphony in 
Carnegie Hall...... However, it was a pleasure to hear 
Schumann’s fourth (D minor) once more...... Besides, 
Bronislaw Huberman contributed a masterful performance 
of Beethoven’s violin concerto.” 


NEW YORK TRIO 


The third and last subscription concert this season by 
the New York Trio was given in Aeolian Hall, on Mon- 
day evening, before a good sized audience. The program 
contained two trios, Beethoven’s in B flat major, op. 97, 
and Schumann’s in D minor, op. 63. 

The three well known musicians comprising the New 
York Trio—Clarence Adler, piano; Scipione Guidi, violin, 
and Cornelius Van Vliet, cello—cast a spell over the en- 
chanted listeners in the presentation of these works. Excel- 
lent balance, delightful gradations of tone, building of 
climaxes, sincerity and musicianship, in short, every minute 
detail which constitutes a thorough ensemble, were again 
the outstanding features at this concert. 

The New York Tribune writes: “The New York Trio was 
heard again last night in Aeolian Hall in a characteristically 
conservative and well played program. Beethoven’s Trio 
in B flat, op. 97 and Schumann’s in D minor, op. 63, were 
the offerings, and got something more than competent han- 
dling.” The New York Herald says: “The admirable play- 
ing of the three artists was a fitting conclusion to their 
season’s activities. They have developed a fine accord and 
sympathy in their ensemble work which revealed last eve- 
ning a good deal of delicate precision and a grace of move- 
ment.” The New York American states: “Concerts of 
this character strongly appeal to the cultured music patron, 
and the audience last evening evinced sincere admiration 
and approval of the efforts of the little orchestra in a 
romantic list. Only two numbers formed the program. 
These were Beethoven's mellifluous B flat trio and the D 
minor trio of Schumann with its numerous episodes of 
haunting tunefulness. Both selections were executed with 
technical efficiency, a fine sense of proportion and dramatic 
effectuation effectively placed.” 


MARY BROWNE 


Mary Browne, mezzo-soprano, appeared at Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of February 19, in a recital for the most 
art devoted to German lieder. The program was one of 
high artistic value, requiring not only excellent vocal ability, 
but also understanding and careful handling of the various 
selections. If her first number, Schumann’s Schone Wiege, 
did not quite equal the finished excellence of the suc- 
ceeding renditions, resulting from a certain nervousness of 
manner which she endeavored to control, it was entirely due 
to an accident that occurred just before her appearance, 
when, stepping from her cab, Miss Browne managed to 
sprain her ankle badly, causing considerable pain. As the 
program continued, however, she regained her equilibrium 
and by the second group, was holding her audience with the 
pure quality and resonance of her most agreeable voice. 
She displayed good taste and splendid interpretative powers. 
Particular mention must be made of Hugo Wolf's Er ist’s, 
and Leoni’s Tally-Ho, which she sang with fine expression 





Francis Moore 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


“Among the Big Pianists Now Touring” 








“The Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue is one 
of the most colossal of the serious compositions 
Bach wrote for the piano, and Mr. Moore 
played it with that fact in mind, for he rendered 
the fantasie with great freedom in rhythm and 
in tone gradation and with clear, brilliant tech- 
nic. The fugue he held close to its form, bring- 
ing forth with good effect the different voices. 
Altogether we must count him among the big 

ianists now touring in concert.” — Chicago 
aily News, Feb. 12, 1923. 


“Three pianists were on the boards yesterday 
afternoon.. Francis Moore made a very good 
impression. He has good technic, musician- 
ship and a certain elegance of style.”—Chicago 
Evening American, Feb, 12, 1923. 


“The Birmingham Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is to be congratulated on the success 
of the Francis Moore piano recital at the 
Tutwiler on Saturday afternoon. Two dances, 
by Beethoven, were given with a crispness 
which is one of the features of Mr. Moore’s 
style. An admirable rendition of the modern- 
ized version of Bach's Chromatic Fugue and 
Fantasy was perhaps the outstanding number 
of the recital. Altogether, it was an enjoyable 
concert, an afternoon spent with a healthy, 
robust, intellectual type of artist. Mr. Moore’s 
rise in the musical world from the time Maude 








Powell discovered him in Texas, has been rapid 
and he stands now among the foremost Ameri- 
can pianists.”—Birmingham Age-Herald, Dec. 3, 
1922. 


“Mr. Moore, whom unfortunately I could 
only hear in the Chopin Barcarolle, discovered 
a larger technical equipment and equally fine 
command of tone in all inflections and a fine, 
manly directness of style that compelled ad- 
miration.”—Chicago Herald and Examiner, Feb. 
12, 1923. 


“Francis Moore has a vigorous way of going 
at his playing and has ideas. There was dy- 
namic variety in his playing and he has good 
technical command of his instrument.”—Chicago 
Evening Post, Feb. 12, 1923. 


“Francis Moore, piano virtuoso, with brilliant 
and masterful playing, wins hearts of entire 
audience. (heading) eet 

“No pianist ever received such a spirited and 
insistent flood of greeting from the start to the 
finish of his concert as did Francis Moore. 
He demonstrated that he has mastered his art 
* * * was obliged to play several extra num- 
bers. It was an evening of music so delightful 
that Romans wili be glad of any opportunity to 
hear him play again. Everyone who hears him 
feels proud of such an American virtuoso.”— 
Rome Sentinel, Nov. 25, 1923. 
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and splendid tone color. Both offerings brought forth 
enthusiastic applause from her appreciative listeners. 

Carl Deis deserves much co; ion for his sympa- 
thetic accompaniments. 





TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


ETHEL LEGINSKA 


Ethel Leginska’s re-appearance in New York on Tues- 
day evening, at Carnegie Hall, resulted in an ovation for the 
English pianist. When she made her entry, the vast audi- 
ence gave her a reception that kept her bowing for several 
minutes. And at the end of the concert hundreds crowded 
about the stage, clapping and calling “bravo” even after 
several encores had been given. The lights were turned 
out, but the crowd insisted upon more and the lights were 
then turned on again for another number. Leginska’s ad- 
mirers demonstrated their delight in having the pianist 
with them again, after an absence of two seasons during 
which she has not n heard in her own recital here, but 
her playing merited the splendid reception she received. In 
better form than ever, she rendered her program in a mas- 
terly manner, revealing her fine technic, admirable rhythm 
and interpretative skill. 

Of interest on the program were several of Leginska’s 
own compositions: Dance of the Little Clown, and At Night 
(An Etc ing), which had their first performances in New 
York, a Cradle Song and scherzo. The first two mentioned 
seemed to be the favorites. Especially At Night, which is 
indeed a little gem. Others in the modern group were 
Ravel’s Valses nobles et sentimentales, Lord Berners’ A 
Little Funeral March (For a Rich Aunt), down on the 
program for a first performance, and also for the first time, 
Goossens’ The Hurdy-Gurdy Man. A Bacchanal by the 
same composer was also on the program. There were eight 
variations on the theme, Tandeln und Scherzen (Beetho- 
ven) ; prelude and fugue, C sharp major (Bach), and 
Chopin’s nocturne, B major, op. 62, and scherzo, B minor, 
op. 20. For her final group, Leginska played the Liszt 
Legend, St. Francis Walking on the Waves, and La Cam- 
panella, — 

Following are a few comments of the daily press: “Her 
playing last night was deeply earnest and free from ex- 
travagances,” said the Tribune, whose heading was: “Mme. 
Leginska Wins Ovation at Piano Recital.” The Herald 
stated : “Many pleasant things may be said of Mme. Le- 
a recital. She appeared in her accustomed short 
lack velvet dress with Byronic collar and hair bobbed. Her 
winning personality brought her at once into sympathy with 
her large audience, and, thus supported, she gave a full 
display of her gifts as a performer. Tonal beauty, splendid 
rhythm, and a polished finger technic were among the lead- 
ing qualities of her style.” The World said: “Miss Le- 
ginska is an excellent pianist, with a fine sensitive style, a 
lovely touch, a deep musical feeling. Her musical palette 
contains a variety of colors.” 


ALFREDO CASELLA 


Alfredo Casella, composer and pianist—he was so modest 
as not to play even one of his own compositions—appeared 
in recital at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon. He began 
in the most respectable fashion—musically speaking—with 
a Theme and Variations of Haydn, two pieces by Scarlatti, 
and the familiar Mozart A major sonata. Next he played 
the César Franck Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. Mr. Casella 
is a musician to the finger tips. Though his own trend is 
toward the most modern, his education was in ‘the strictest 
school, and he is a fine interpreter of classicists and roman- 
i ~— . 

ith the third group he jumped to to-day, playing first 
The Cypress Grove by Cacdmeave-Teleaen, = "affair of 
rather effective colorings, and Stravinsky’s Piano Rag Mu- 
sic, which proved that Igor should leave the job to Tesins 
Berlin, who can do it better. In the final group there was 
the Ravel set of Valses Nobles and Sentimentales, which, 
once heard in the orchestra, sounded pale and anemic on 
the piano, despite Mr. Casella’s exquisite delineation of 
them; and an early Debussy set, the Prelude, Sarabande, 
and Toccata, which—once strange things of the future—now 
sound like solid and respectable music, and fine music at 
thet, ogee the Sarabande. The audience liked Mr. Ca- 
sella’s finely tempered and toned playing and insisted upon 
three or four extra numbers at the end. 


GUY MAIER 


The great Maier-Pattison pianistic dual alliance was 
momentarily discontinued when Guy ‘Maier gave a recital 
of his own at Aeolian Hall. He demonstrated that he has 
much to offer also as a solo player, and he furnished keen 
artistic enjoyment to a very large and extremely appreciative 
audience. 

Maier has a lovely touch and tone, a delicately accurate 
technic, and uncommon taste in the arts of interpretation 
and nuancing. Besides, he is a musician of rare insight 
and understanding. He elected to present an unconventional 
program and he filled every number with a variety of 
attractions in phrasing, color, and tonal adjustments. The 
audience gave literally striking evidence of the player’s 
success by overwhelming him with prolonged and hearty 
handclappings that brought forth graceful acknowledg- 
ments and encores. Because cf its unusual complexion, 
the Maier program should be recored in full: Andantino 
and Scherzo, ven Little ‘Waltzes, Schubert; Perpetual 
Motion, Weber ; Impromptu in F sharp major, Two Studies 
from op. 25, Ballade in G minor, Berceuse, Polonaise in 
A flat major, Chopin; Rigaudon, MacDowell; Berceuse, 
Juon; The Crapshooters’ Dance, Lane; Old Vienna, Godow- 
sky; Evening in Granada, Debussy, and Etude en forme -* 
Valse, Saint-Saéns. 


JOSEPH HOLLMANN AND ANTON 
BILOTTI 


On Tuesday evening a joint recital took place at the Town 
Hall, given by Joseph Hollmann, cellist, and Anton Bilotti, 
pianist. Their program consisted: of three sonatas—the 
second, a sonata No, 2, op. 123, of Saint-Saéns, having been 


performed for the first time in America on that evening. It 
was first produced at the Salle Erard, in Paris, from the 
original manuscript by the late Camille Saint-Saéns and 
Joseph | Hollmana. 
presentin, 
benefit o 


Following this, they toured France 
the composition in various appearances for the 


the wounded soldiers. It is a characteristically 
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well made piece of work, and both Mr. Hollmann and Mr. 
Bilotti were at their best in rendering its graceful in- 
tricacies. : 

The veteran Mr. Hollmann, it goes without saying, is a 
thorough master of his instrument, playing with that depth 
of feeling and rich tonal color that characterize his every 
effort. Mr. Bilotti’s playing often achieved brilliancy, and 
while he in no way attempted to outrival the veteran cellist, 
he contributed generously to the undeniable success of the 
evening, exhibiting thorough musicianship and a real sense 
for ensemble playing. 

The other works on the program were the Mendelssohn 
sonata and Rubinstein D major sonata. The audience, of 
no small size considering the weather, received the artists 
enthusiastically and applauded continuously after each group. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


The second of the series of five educational concerts by 
the Philharmonic Society, at greatly reduced prices, under 
the direction of Willem Mengelberg, attracted a large and 
enthusiastic audience to Carnegie Hall, Wednesday evening. 
The entire house was sold out and quite a number turned 
away, which fact only goes to show how these concerts are 
appreciated by the people. 

The program comprised Schumann’s overture to Manfred; 
Schreker’s Chamber Symphony (in one movement), played 
for the first time in New York; Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and 
aon and three excerpts from Berlioz’s Damnation of 
faust. Schumann’s overture to Manfred was given a brilli- 
ant performance under the powerful baton of Mr. Mengel- 
berg, and the overture-fantasy of Romeo and Juliet won 
rounds and rounds of applause, as did also the excerpts from 
the Damnation of Faust. A detailed account of Schreker’s 
Chamber Symphony is given under the February 22 concert 
of the Philharmonic. At the close of the program Mr. 
Mengelberg was recalled over and over again. 


FRANCES NASH 


Frances Nash was heard by a large audience at her re- 
cital and was most enthusiastically applauded as she well 
deserved to be. She played Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue; pieces by Debussy, Albeniz, four studies by Chopin, 
Liszt’s D flat study, and a Toccata by Saint-Saéns. Her 
interpretations were vigorous, technically smooth and well 
balanced. Throughout the entire program there was an 
entire freedom from any excess. Miss Nash’s playing, while 
not being traditional in the sense of being dry, does not 
partake of any forcing of effects or “playing to the gallery.” 
The richness of her tone is noticeable and she accomplishes 
delicate gradations without apparent effort. Especially de- 
lightful were her light, joyous, sparkling runs, She played 
numerous enccres. 

The Herald says: “Her art displayed much poetic feeling 
and a certain fresh charm.” The Times stated that she 
played “with finely wrought contrasts and sympathetic deli- 
cacy of tone.” The World notes that she performed “in a 
fresh, spontaneous way.” 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


Arthur Shattuck came to the Town Hall on Wednesday 
evening for a recital which exhibited a program that was 
quite unusual. He began with the Bach Capriccio (On the 
Voyage of the Beloved Brother) as fixed up by Busoni; 
next came the quaint and lovely Rondo of Dreams from 
Rameau’s Dardanus, delicately played; and then a clean, 
incisive performance of Saint-Saéns transcription of Gluck’s 
ballet tunes from Alceste. 

For his middle group he played Chopin—two nocturnes, 
a study, an impromptu, the Minute Waltz and the F minor 
ballade. Mr. Shattuck’s Chopin is as clear as his other 
playing, analyzed, entirely free from over-sentimentality. 
The final group began with the Brahms E flat rhapsody, 
followed by one of the intermezzos. Then came two delicate 
genre pictures by Palmgren, The Bird Song and The Isle 
of Shadows, most sympathetically delineated by the pianist, 
aiter which there was the March of the Wooden Soldiers— 
not the familiar Chauve Souris tune, but the piquant number 
from Goossens’ Kaleidoscope; and to end with, a brilliant 
performance of Liszt’s St. Francis Walking on the Waves. 

Mr. Shattuck has that by virtue, a technical equipment 
of which one is never conscious since it is employed in the 
interest of good music making. He plays, as ever, with 
great intelligence and thorough musicianship. It seems, too, 
as if there was more warmth, more feeling in his playing 
than has always been noted in former years. A _ large 
audience was hearty in its applause and insisted upon extra 
numbers. 





THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22 





LOUIS GRAVEURE 


Louis Graveure delighted a large and discriminating 
audience at Aeolian Hall on Thursday afternoon, not alone 
with the beauty of his singing but also through his polished 
style and the taste shown in the choice of his program. 

Mr. Graveure opened with a group of modern Lieder, 
most favored among this being Pataky’s Herbstgefuehl and 
Strauss’ O Suesser Mai. Also of interest was a group of 
American folk songs, including Serenata (Early Spanish- 
Californian), arranged by Gertrude Ross; Marianne’s 
Loves (from Louisiana-Bayou Ballads), arranged by Nina 
Monroe and Kurt Schindler; Stay in de Field, O Warrior 
(Negro Spiritual), arranged by Humphrey Mitchell; Ber- 
ceuse (from Louisiana-Bayou Ballads), arranged by Nina 
Monroe and Kurt Schindler, and Forward, March Grena- 
diers (from Louisiana-Bayou Ballads), arranged by Nina 
Monroe and Kurt Schindler. These were rendered interest- 
ingly and displayed the baritone’s versatility. Marianne’s 
Loves had to be repeated. All of the folk songs were heard 
here for the first time and no doubt they will enjoy popu- 
larity in the future. 

In his French songs, Mr. Graveure was equally pleasing. 
“First time in America” performances were The Old Gentle- 
man (Paul Graener), and Casey’s Concertina (Easthope 
Martin), which were included in his English group. 

Mr. Graveure was in fine -voice and gave unbounded 
pleasure in his various groups. His is a voice of admirable 
uality, resonant and wide in range, which he uses artistically. 
His Sreuthe support is remarkable and his phrasing com- 
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mendable... Perfect diction adds considerably to the enjoy- 
ment of his singing. Arpad Sandor furnished sympathetic 
accompaniments for the singer. Incidentally, this was his 
first recital appearance in New York this season. 

The American said: “In none of his selections, perhaps, 
did Mr. Graveure disclose his interpretative ability more 
omer than in the five examples of American folk song. 
Here the singer had to make up in vocal and facial histrion- 
ism for what the primitive melodic phrases lacked in em- 
phasizing the significance of the words. And he accom- 
plished this task so well as to convince many of his listeners 
that the music itself had genuine substance.” 

In commenting upon Mr. Graveure’s rendition of Pataky’s 
Herbstgefueh!, the Tribune said: “The baritone’s warmth 
and flexibility of voice and his excellent command of phras- 
ing distinguished this song, and, as on former occasions, his 
German diction was a delight.” 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: ERNA 
RUBINSTEIN SOLOIST 


The Philharmonic Orchestra concert, Willem Mengelberg, 
conductor, on Thursday evening (Washington's Birthday), 
in Carnegie Hall, attracted a fair-sized audience, but what 
it lacked in numbers was made up in enthusiasm. The stage 
was hung with a huge American flag, which lent a festive 
and patriotic, spirit to the concert, and this was strongly 
enhanced when Mr. Mengelberg, as his opening number, 
played in a stirring manner to a standing audience The 
ro Spangled Banner. The regular program followed 
this. 

The orchestral numbers which Mr. Mengelberg chose for 
this concert comprised the overture to Manfred, Schumann; 
Chamber Symphony (in one movement), Schreker, as well 
as three numbers from Berlioz’ Damnation of Faust; Min- 
uet of the Will-o’-the-Wisp, Dance of Sylphs, and Rakoczy 
March. This was a repetition of the program given the night 
before in Carnegie Hall at the Educational concert. 

The important feature of this concert was the perform- 
ance of Schreker’s Chamber Symphony in one movement, 
which the composer wrote for a jubilee of the Vienna 
Academy in December, 1916, and which was first performed 
in the Austrian capital on March 12, 1917, by members of 
the Academy staff, assisted by members of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. It is a work which at least commands 
attention because of its originality and effective orchestra- 
tion, even though many did not find the symphony in general 
to their entire liking. 

The soloist was Erna Rubinstein, who played Vieuxtemps’ 
concerto for violin No. 4 in D minor, op. 31, with a sur- 
prising dash and finish, creating an unusually fine and last- 
ing impression upon her hearers. Her virile and beautiful 
tone, as well as delightful cantilena, impeccable intonation, 
absolutely reliable technic, warmth and fire, made her per- 
formance one to be long and pleasantly remembered. She 
was sincerely applauded, not only by the audience, but also 
by Mr. Mengelberg and members of the orchestra as well. 
It is needless to say, Mr. Mengelberg gave excellent support 
to the soloist in the orchestral accompaniment of this work. 

The New York Herald says: “The Kammersymphonie is 
in one movement, though of course with the customary suc- 
cession of contrasting sections. There is a slow introduc- 
tion followed by a rather strenuous allegro. There is also 
an adagio, and this is succeeded by a scherzo. The subject 
of the adagio furnishes the material with which the work is 
brought to a close. The best portions of the work are those 
which develop in and from the adagio, not, because the com- 
oser here finds any large or fecund idea, but because here 
his instrumental forces gave opportunity for extended melo- 
dic phraseology with rich sonority. The other parts of 
the composition give the impression of spasmodic effort. 
The phrases are broken and disjointed, the instrumental voic- 
ing often unhappy and the whole utterance ejaculatory. 
Once again a composer who assuredly has a talent misses 
fire because he palpably labors to grasp an originality which 
does not come of its own accord. The work was well played 
and Mr. Mengelberg, as usual, showed intimate knowledge 
of the content of the music before him.” 

Max Smith in the New York American writes: “It is 
music not only of the head, but of the heart and the emo- 
tions, music clearly and logically conceived, clearly and 
logically set forth in merging movements, yet profoundly 
and poetically felt and inspiringly expressed.” The New 
York Times states: “Mr. Schreker’s use of his elaborate 
orchestral apparatus is ingenious and in its way skillful; 
but it is no more exclusively devoted to the creation of 
beauty or even expression than the musical substance it- 
self.” H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune comments: 
“Of many new products from the so-called progressists of 
to-day, it is easily the one which challenges the most re- 
spect for its contents, its structure, its arresting mood, and 
its beautiful orchestration. Erna Rubinstein played 
Vieuxtemps’ violin concerto in D minor (which she will 
repeat on Sunday afternoon) in a large style (and perhaps 
at times too vigorous a manner) and garnered a big guerdon 
of applause after the fine slow movement.” 


REINALD WERRENRATH 


Reinald Werrenrath gave a holiday afternoon recital at 
Carnegie Hall on February 22. Werrenrath’s public is al- 
ways faithful to him and he had the same full hall as usual. 
His program began with a recitative and aria from Mozart's 
Le Nozze Di Figaro which was followed by a group that 
included Schubert’s Aufenthalt, Hugo Wolf’s Zur Ruh! Zur 
Ruh! and two Schumann songs, Widmung and Die Beiden 
Grenadiere. It was the last famous number that showed 
Mr. Werrenrath at his best, sung with tremendous dramatic 
feeling and the rounded, finished vocal art that is charac- 
teristic of him. The third group was of unusual interest. 
It began with the Old Irish Song, Over the Hills and Far 
Away, in a most effective arrangement by William Arms 
Fischer. Then came two Songs of the Hebrides as arranged 
by Marjorie Kennedy-Frazer and Kenneth McLeod. he 
first of these, Hame Oor Bootochan, Hame Cam’ He, is an 
extremely jolly, catchy tune, which brought an extra round 
of applause for the singer. The end of this group was the 
old Beotch, Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch—the tune to which 
the Highland ling was always done in our dancing school 
days—in an arrangement, strangely enough, by Gounod. 
The fourth group was made up of three songs by Deems 
Taylor to words by James Stephens. They are delightful 
bits of music making. Rivals was most effective; A Song 
for Lovers is a quiet, lyrical bit of unusual beauty; but 
The Messenger is nanescagped by a poem awkward to set. 

For the closing group he sang the four Kipling songs 
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which have been so long in his repertory; and when they 
were finished there was at least another whole group of 
encores, including the well loved Duna. There is nothing 
new to be said about either Mr. Werrenrath’s voice or his 
singing, which have won him favor all over the country. 
He was at his best on this occasion. Harry Spier at the 
piano, provided, as usual, competent accompaniments. 


CORTOT AND THE DUO-ART 


Whether Cortot kept up with the Duo-Art piano or that 
instrument kept up with him at the concert in Acolian Hall, 
February 22, is hardly to be ascertained, but only after the 
pianist had bowed again and again to the clamorous throng 
which completely filled the hall and appeared in hat and 
coat and departed, was the piano closed, so it may be said 
that the piano had the last word after all. 

Cortot, who really had the harder job of the two, exhibited 
a set of nerves as reliable as piano strings and quite as much 
calm as his “Robot” partner. César Franck’s Variations 
Symphonique and Saint-Saéns’ Wedding Cake and Varia- 
tions on Beethoven’s Theme were presented with the Duo- 
Art reproducing Cortot’s first piano parta_and that pianist 
playing the poe Dovel parts on a second piano. This is the 
zenith of unity of thought in two-piano playing, and when 
the pianist multiplied by two is of the rank of Alfred 
Cortot, something extraordinary may be expected. No brace 
of pianists would dare attempt to execute such flexible and 
intricate rhythmical deviations, even if they did conceive 
them. Cortot is a master rhythmist, his rubatos are so subtle 
and smoothly manipulated one hardly suspects the reason 
for the rare individuality of his interpretations. his un- 
usual graphic sense made the finale of the Franck variations 
unusually cumulative and highly effective. 

In Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 11 and his La Cam 
panella, Mr. Cortot alternated actual playing with his re- 
productions on the Duo-Art. Having been convinced be- 
fore of the absolute perfection of the reproductions it was 
very amusing to watch curious and skeptical hearers shut 
their eyes and then grin foolishly as they opened them to 
find they had missed the guess. 

Mr. Cortot played Chopin’s Andante Spianato and De- 
bussy’s Children’s Corner in addition to the numbers with 
the Duo-Art. The wealth of poetry, ingeniousness and 
charm he infuses into the Debussy masterpiece is simply 
indescribable!. How whimsical the Doctor Gradus number, 
so often played as a brilliant etude, how naive Jimbo’s Lul 
laby and how breathtakingly delicate The Snow Is Dancing! 
And poor Golliwog, who dances himself out of joint doing 
the cake walk. One laughs at him and is sorry, too. As a 
Chopin player Cortot is unequalled. He has ali the ex- 
quisite finesse and brilliancy combined with innate appre- 
hension of the Polish “Zal.” 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


HELEN TESCHNER TAS 


Helen Teschner Tas exhibited a quiet, unassuming dignity, 
a deeply musical nature and a pleasing violin tone, at all 
times even, smooth and exact as to intonation, at her recital 
in Aeolian Hall, February 23. A cordial audience showed 
appreciation of all these fine qualities and demonstrated a 
particular pleasure in the Chaconne by Bach, which is 
written for violin without piano accompaniment. Mme. Tas 
indeed attained her greatest height in this number, drawing 
its long legatos with a suave bow and deep emotional appre- 
hension, 

Tartini’s Devil’s Trill sonata and Mozart's F major opus 
preceded the Bach and a group of interesting modern num- 
bers followed, by Saminsky, Whithorne, Pilzer, Grasse and 
Wieniawski. Mr. Whithorne’s Old English Tunes showed 
this composer in a more conventional vein; evidently his 
spirit is not confined to Times Square and Bleecker street, 
but roves freely over the greens of Britain as wel. The 
Hebrew Rhapsody by Lazare Saminsky has alluring, light 
ning changes from fervor and vitality to the plaintive melody 

(Continued on page 36) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHILDREN INSTINCTIVELY LIKE THE BEST IN MUSIC 


Ears Are More Finely Tuned—Discusses Radio Concerts and Programs 


Outside there was the usual Broadway crowd—hustling 
and bustling, never ceasing but ever changing, to which 
Sunday is no different from any other of the seven days 
of the week, at least so far as the casual observer is able 
to judge. Within the Punch and Judy Theater—that de- 
lightfully quaint and fascinating miniature home of the 
drama—all was quiet. Broadway seemed miles away rather 
than a few steps. As I slipped in a seat in the last row, | 
was struck with the, poignancy of the silence. It looked 
strange, for the audience seemed small 

“What a pity,” I mused, “when Mr. Drake has taken such 
pains and the artists are so good”—for the artists in the 


ADELAIDE FISCHER 

series were good. And then I bent my attention to the 
program. When I entered a young lady was singing. She 
was a joy to see and hear, and all too quickly she finished 
her song. Immediately there was a round of applause so 
spontaneous, so voluminous that I was surprised. And then 
| noticed what had escaped my previous desultory glance 
Che benches before me showed row after row of tiny 
heads, It was the children who were voicing their pleasure 
in such glowing terms. It was children who had been 
listening so intently that one could fairly feel the silence 

Tue Curipren Enysoyep It. 

How interesting! What a splendid idea! How the 
children do enjoy it! were some of the thoughts that flashed 
quickly through my mind, And I looked at the singer with 
an even greater degree of interest, for any one who can 
catch and hold the interest of restless youngsters to such a 
degree is surely worth studying. She was speaking, in a 
well modulated but perfectly distinct voice, telling in enter- 
taining fashion something about her next song. Again 
there was the same eager silence and the same delighted 
applause 

And some one has said that children do not appreciate 
music! Ah, well, it is the singer as well as the song, per 
haps, and I have no doubt the children would not have 
enjoyed that concert half so much if Adelaide Fischer 
for it was she—had not put into it the very essence of her 
delightful personality. 

Tue Secret. 

The question of just where the line of demarcation be- 
tween the singer and the song ran was stil! bothering me 
when, some time later, I met Miss Fischer. Surely she 
must know the secret! Boldly I questioned her regarding 


it. She was charming and more than that, it was a question 
which held for her an unusual amount of real interest and 
one which she had studied with care. 

“I have my own theories regarding the matter,” she con- 
fided, “and then I have the inestimable advantage of trying 
them over on a real subject and finding out whether or not 
they actually work. I mean my own small daughter,” she 
continued, in response to my evident bewilderment. 

“After all, the psychology of the child is quite different 
from the adult, and I think that the trouble with most 
people is that they fail to take this into consideration, or if 
it does interest them enough to think about it, their research 
is of such a fragmentary nature that it fails to bring the best 
results, 

Tue Cuio’s Instinctive Love. 

“In my opinion, children are not given enough credit for 
their innate love of the beautiful, whether it be a picture, 
music or pretty clothes. Perhaps in the latter respect no 
one will gainsay the child’s interest, for almost any mother 
will tell you that her small child is very observing when it 
comes to clothes. 

“To my mind the same thing applies to music and the 
other fine arts if we did but know it. And with such a 
premise, how very great is the responsibility of the one 
training a small child. Of course I know that training a 
child has long been recognized as a remarkably serious 
proposition, but for the most part I think people take that 
to mean the moral rather than the artistic standards. 

“And with this belief as my basis and from the observa- 
tions I have made, I have come to the decision that chil- 
dren's instinctive liking is for the best in music, I speak 
of music in particular, because I know more about that than 
the other arts. 

ForMiInc Our Own OPINIONS. 

“It is only when we are older that we begin to form 
opinions—opinions based in the main upon our training, 
tradition and upon the likes and dislikes of those we like 
and admire. Don’t you agree with me that seventy-five 
percent—nay, perhaps ninety-five—of our opinions are really 
the opinions of our associates, who have in turn received 
them from other friends, or those after whose lives they 
endeavor to model their own? 

“It is only when we are children that the most of us 
have our own original likes and dislikes—when we speak 
out boldly, and often to the embarrassment of others, 
exactly the thoughts that are in our minds—when we like 
some people and let them know it and dislike others and 
make that evident with equal frankness. And it is at that 
particular stage of our development, I believe, that we in- 
stinctively desire the best in music. It may be that then our 
ears are more delicately tuned, Later on, perhaps that desire 
leaves. , 

“And because I firmly believe in all this, I accept Norma 
as one of my best, if not the best, critics. She tells me 
without equivocation just what she likes and my own judg- 
ment invariably tells me that she is right. It is no easy 
job to be able to look at matters from the child’s angle but 
it is something eminently well worth the effort. It is be- 
cause of all this that I feel that an audience of children is 
the hardest kind to please and therefore requires even 
greater effort than that of adults.” 

Nor In Sympatuy With Rapio Concerts. 

And then we discussed the relative merits of audiences 
for some time until the conversation swung around, as it 
invariably does these days, to the subject of radio audiences 
and radio concerts, Great was my surprise to find that 
Miss Fischer is not in sympathy with them. 

“Please don’t misunderstand me, as most people do when 
I make such a statement! To my mind, the principal evil 
in that connection is caused by the fact that it is not con- 
sidered necessary to pay the artists for their services.” — 

“That may be true, but after all it is a splendid advertis- 
ing medium, I’m sure you will agree.” 

“Rapio Hurts THE Concert Artist.” 

“Perhaps you are right, and, of course, I realize that it 
is still in its infancy and it will take time to perfect it. 
But I really feel that it will hurt the concert artist. After 
all, why should people sit at home and enjoy the same music 
that others have gone out of their way to hear and paid 
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good money for besides? It doesn’t really seem fair to me.” 
_ “It would seem to me to help the concert artist by spread- 
ing a knowledge of the best in music, and when the public 
knows the best, it will seek it. The talking machine and 
the reproducing piano have helped the concert giver rather 
oon harmed him, and I’m sure the radio will do the same 
thing.” 

“I hope so. Anyway, time will prove which of us is right. 
Don’t think for a moment I am belittling the power of per- 
sonality. I quite realize how tremendous it is, Indeed, I 
think that frequently the personality of the artist over- 
shadows everything else to the detriment of the message 
which he is endeavoring to convey. It is the message that 
should come first. And, of course, personality is nil so far 
as the radio is concerned, 

Tue Songs rrom Tauirti, 

“And speaking of programs, I have some very delightful 
new songs which were brought to me by a cousin who has 
lived for some time at Tahiti. They are very much on the 
order of the Hindoo chant and to give them most effectively 
one must sway the body in time to the-monotonous cadence. 
I have enjoyed studying them and I think they will make 
rather effective variety on a concert program. And it is so 
hard nowadays to search for variety as one would like to, 
since the big publishers no longer allow you to take numbers 
home to look over.” 

“And what have you been doing this winter?” 

Sue Saves tHe Day, 

“Oh, the usual thing for a concert artist, but this season 
I have only sung engagements in this vicinity and have not 
made any tours. It’s so nice to be able to be near home.” 

Not a word did she tell me about saving a performance of 
The Messiah, given in Montclair (N. J.), by the Choral 
Society. It was left for some one else to do. She was at 
dinner, when the telephone rang and the anxious voice of 
a member of the committee asked if she would be able to 
fill a sudden vacancy. Not only was she able, but she did. 
Leaving her dinner unfinished, she quickly donned an eve- 
ning gown, and hurried to the scene of the concert where 
she gave a splendid performance. Nor was this the first 


time she has saved a situation, but she is a modest artist 
and one only learns of these incidents by accident. 
H. 


R. F. 


New York Gives Gadski Cordial Welcome 


Johanna Gadski, assisted by the City Symphony Orches- 
tra, appeared in concert at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
the evening of February 10, and that the singer was given a 


© Victor Georg. 
JOHANNA GADSKI 


cordial welcome and her singing heartily enjoyed will be 
gathered from a perusal of the accompanying press excerpts : 
Johanna Gadski got a most cordial welcome from a Carnegie Hall 


audience which evidently got much pleasure from her singing in a 
Wagner program.—Evening™ Post. : 


Mme, Gadski made a triumphant reéntry into the local musical 
arena in a concert devoted exclusively to excerpts from Wagner’s 
music dramas. She sang in a manner that evoked tumultuous ap- 
plause.—American. 


Mme. Gadski was in good voice, singing untiringly in high range. 
~—~Times, 


The famous soprano was in excellent voice, dramatically dynamic 


and perfectly at home in famous arias from Tannhauser, Tristan und 
Isolde and 


i5tterdammerung,—Morning Telegraph. 


Gigli Scores at Mozart Society Concert 


Beniamino Gigli’s appearance at the Mozart Society con- 
cert on February 20, was nothing short of sensational. His 
thy of two arias and a group of songs was lengthened 

y nine encores demanded by the enthusiastic audience of 
over 2,000. Mrs. Noble McConnell, president of the club, 
declared it was the greatest artistic success the club has 
ever enjoyed. 

Mr. Gigli was undnimously elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the club, This is the first time in the history of 
the club that an artist has been made an honorary member. 
The guests of honor on this occasion were the former 
Governor Edwards of New Jersey (now United States 
Senator), and Senator Royal S$. Copeland. Mr. Gigli was 
re-engaged for the Mozart Society concert to be given 
next season. 


Seibert to Give Dedicatory Recital 

Henry F. Seibert will give the dedicatory recital oti 
the new Austin organ in the Windsor Street M. E. Church, 
Reading, Pa. upon the completion of the organ and 
the new church. Mr. Seibert is scheduled to play for 
P. S. du Pont on March 25 at the Longwood Conservatory, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


LAMOND TALKS OF TSCHAIKOWSKY 


Lamond’s success at his several recent American orchestral 
appearances and at his brilliant. Aeolian Hall recital is 
already a matter of record and need not be enlarged upon. 
It is evident that his art has been appreciated not only by 
the critics but also, what is more important, by the public 
as well. His powerful as well as emotional interpretations 
have been a matter of common talk, and it is realized by 
those competent to judge that he is also a master of tradition, 





LAMOND 


without allowing tradition to overweigh his own: vigorous 


and original personality. He. has been spoken of as a 
Beethoven expert. Where that reputation came from it is 
difficult to say, for he has always played the moderns as 
well as the classics, varied programs of all that is best in 
piano music. 

Yet his reputation as a Beethoven expert is well-deserved. 
As Mr. Aldrich says in the Times: Why Mr. Lamond has 
a special reputation as a Beethoven player was to be per- 
ceived in his playing of the Appassionata, sonata of that 
master; a performance that was not the obljgatory exercise 
of a pianist, but one that disclosed its beauty’ and its passion, 
and, at the same time, the logic of them both.” 

One has but to meet Mr. Lamond personally to realize 
that his expertness could never be a matter of “book-learn- 
ing,” of erudition, or of dry poring over dusty tomes. He 
is not that kind of a man at all. His manner is full of life, 
one might almost say liveliness if he were not possessed of 
so natural a dignity, and his interest in things is of that 
vivid kind that is reminiscent of an almost boyish enthusiasm. 
He also has eyes that twinkle with humor, and it is clear 
that he does not take the world of human emotion as some- 
thing to sentimentalize about but rather as an element of 
amusement, in which he agrees with Shakespeare and, in- 
deed, with the great producers and interpreters of all ages. 

Lamond looks like Beethoven. At least he looks like the 
familiar pictures of Beethoven.. He has the same massive 
frame, the same shape of head, the same general characteris- 
tics. And one easily imagines that Beethoven must have 
had some of the same interest that Lamond shows in all 
sorts of musical endeavor. - It happened that the Musica. 
Courier representative, interviewing Lamond, mentioned his 
interest in matters pertaining to the orchestra, and immedi- 
ately it became evident that he had a very real interest as 
well as a wide knowledge ef this subject. He mentioned 
that, as a young student, he had played the violin and the 
organ, and had some knowledge of the oboe and bassoon, 
and naturally these things brought him. into contact with 
matters orchestral as the piano alone might not have done. 

The orchestration of Tschaikowsky arouses in Lamond 
the greatest admiration. Sitting at his piano he illustrated 
with a few chords and melodies some of the most interesting 
features in the great Russian’s works, proving his intimate 
knowledge of the scores. “An astonishing genius,” he called 
him, “with a natural instinct for orchestration.” His Romeo 
and Juliet is a most surprising first work, and it is not easy 
to understand where he got his intimate knowledge of all 
of the resources of the orchestra, combination of instru- 
mental color, and perfect balance. From the very first 
Tschaikowsky’s orchestration was different from that of all 
other masters. His grouping of. the instruments, his flowing 
chromatic counterpoint, his masterly developments of the 
simplest of harmonies! This work, as Lamond pointed out, 
was composed at the suggestion of. Balakireff and Laroche 
and threw Tschaikowsky into that expressive, programmatic 
style of utterance which he clung to almost all through, 
without, however, ever sacrificing to it the demands of 
absolute music, of which he was one of the greatest of 
masters. 

His operas, says Lamond, have never been as popular 
abroad as they have been in Russia. In Russia they are the 
most popular of all. All through Russia, Bohemia and 
Poland they are a part of the regular repertory, just as the 
Wagner operas are in Germany, the Italian operas in Eng- 
land and America. : 

Speaking of orchestration, one naturally speaks of Berlioz, 
one of the fathers of the modern orchestra, and Lamond 
seems to have a great admiration for him, at least as a 
master of orchestration. Not very French, indeed, and 
Lamond quotes a saying: “Berlioz est un faux Francais,” 
but important in his way, since, undoubtedly, his interest in 
the development of the orchestra technic, and his investiga- 
tions and practical demonstrations of orchestral possibilities 
certainly influenced all of the modern school. T wsky, 


however, seems to have gone his own way and it is difficult 
to discover the influences which led to his matured style. 

Tschaikowsky was a poor conductor, perhaps owing to his 
nervousness, and almost always when he had to conduct his 
own works selected those he felt most sure of. He hesitated 
to conduct his symphonies, and preferred to display his 
talents with the baton through the simpler ap of his 
suites, These suites are very lovely, and the third, op. 53, 
appears to have been one of the composer's favorites. It is 
curious that Tschaikowsky was not greatly appreciated in 
Russia until after he had won foreign successes, and still 
more curious that he has never been appreciated in France, 
where his music is considered harsh and brutal or banal. 

Speaking of himself, and it is difficult to get him to speak 
of himself, Lamond mentioned the catholicity of his musical 
leanings, the breadth of his views as to programs. He ex- 
pressed himself as being opposed to any limitations of 
school or epoch in the making of programs, and said that any 
worth-while player would certainly not cdnfine himself to 
the works of any one composer. He is including in his 
programs not only the classics but the moderns: Debussy, 
Ravel, Scriabin, Glazounoff, Liadov, and so on. 

When he was very young he had the privilege of studying 
the Brahms concerto in B flat, and the Paganini variations, 
with Brahms himself at Meiningen. But, he added, even 
this has not led him to make a specialty of Brahms, or of 
any other composer, not even Beethoven, although he has 
won a far-flung reputation as a Beethoven exponent, as 
has already been mentioned at the beginning of this report. 
Lamond lets that go as it will. Naturally it is gratifying, 
but he has never allowed it to force upon him a narrowness 
of view, or to limit his program making, except where there 
are distinct demands for Beethoven programs. 

Therewith talk drifted back to the orchestra—Lamond 
does not like to talk about himself (some artists can talk 
about nothing else!). There was a long discussion—shop 
talk—about the relative tone qualities of French and German 
bassoons and other wood-wind instruments, and Lamond 
seemed particularly fond of the French wood-wind for its 
peculiarly charactertistic tone. He mentioned the numerous 
solos for the bassoon, displaying a most surprising knowledge 
of instrumentations, and an intense interest in all the matters, 
both of the historical conduct of orchestras and theaters and 
the improvements that have come about in the orchestras 
themselves and in the standard of living of the players. 

Afterward, pondering oa all this, the interviewer had the 
impression of having had one of those rare moments of 
communion with the musically great, the giants of the art. 
Lamond has had that absorbing and single-minded interest 
in the masters that has made him one of them, one of the 
succession, and his New York appearance was noted by one 
reviewer as being one of the outstanding events of the 
musical season. It was! Paik 


Anna Case Soloist with § Schola Cantorum 


Anna Case, soprano, has been engaged as soloist for the 
second subscription concert of the Schola Cantorum, under 
the direction of Kurt Schindler, at Carnegie Hall, Wednes- 
day evening, March 14. Miss Case will be heard in a 
group of Italian folk songs, recently collected and published 
by Geni Sadero, of Milan. 

Mr. Schindler, whose attention was called to this unusual 
collection while on a visit in Torino to Signor Guido Gatti, 
the noted Italian musical critic, has modified his previously 
annotnced program for this concert in order to make room 
for what appears to be a signficant token of a revival of 
interest in the sorely neglected folk music of Italy. The 
specimens chosen for this concert will embrace a stornello 
(love ditty) and a vine-gathering song from Sicily, a cradle 
song and a mariner’s chanty from Istria and Trieste, and a 
serenade from the Island of Sardinia that harks back to 
the past centuries of Spanish domination. The collector of 
these songs, Geni Sadero, whose work as a folk lorist is 
said to’ be much appreciated by d’Annunzio, Elearora Duse 
and others, is a gifted Italian woman and herself a singer 
of reputation. She is at present touring Europe to make 
known her gleanings of the musical treasures in Italy’s 
various provinces. 

The program will also contain a group of Edward Grieg’s 
famous settings of Norwegian folk dances for male chorus. 
Carl Schlegel, Metropolitan Opera baritone, will have the 
leading voice in these songs which, gathered by Grieg in 
the mountain valleys, thrill with the rustic and humorous 
rhythms of clog dances and stamping tunes. 


83 
Mme. La Charme Makes Debut 


Maud La Charme, French colora- 
tura soprano, appeared in the 
Academy of Music Foyer, Phila- 
delphia, on the evening of February 
26, in the following program: 
Je marche sur tous les Chemins, 
from Manon, Massenet; Les Larmes 
and Deception, Tschaikowsky ; Viens 
mon Bien-Aimé, Chaminade; D’une 
Prison, Reynaldo Hahn; Dans le 
Jardin, words by M. La Charme; 
Una voce poco fa, from The Barber 
of Seville, Rossini; Extase, Duparc; 
Soir, G. Fauré, To a Violet, La 
Forge; In My Beloved’s Eyes, Chadwick; Ashes of Roses, 
Woodman, and the Proch Theme and Variations, Arthur 
E. Hice furnished the accompaniments. Much interest 
was manifested in this first appearance of Mme. La 
Charme, as it is said by those. who have heard her sing that 
she will make a name for herself in the world of song. 








Kubey-Rembrandt Photo 
MME. LA CHARME 


Sundelius to Appear in Providence Again This 
Season 


Marie Sundelius, the Metropolitan soprano who sang in 
Providence, R. I., on November 26 for the Verdandi Swed- 
ish Male Chorus, has been re-engaged to appear in that city 
on Sunday afternoon, March 11, as soloist. with the Provi- 
dence Symphony Orchestra, Mme. Sundelius will sing an 
aria and a group of songs. 


Denver String Quartet Has Party 
The twenty-third chamber music party of the Denver 
String Quartet was held at the home of Mr, and Mrs. D. A. 
Millet, on Sunday afternoon, February 18. The program 
consisted of the Smetana Quartet in B minor and the 
Beethoven quartet in G major, op. 18, No, 2. Horace E. 
Tureman is director of the quartet, 


Francis Rogers’ Concert 
Francis. Rogers was scheduled to givé a song recital 
before the St. Andrew's Society of New York at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on February 27. In conjunction with 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, he will give a concert for the 
Association of the Fine Arts, Washington, D, C., March 5. 


Mrs. M. E. Florio Dies 
Mrs. M. E. Florio, wife of the former New York vocal 
teacher and coach, now located in Toledo, Ohio, died in 
that city on Friday morning, February 23, at the Robinwood 
Hospital. 
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“To the most wonderful of 
|teachers, Mme. Delia Valeri, to 
|| whose great ability | owe my 
[present success. Lovingly, 


“To my dear friend and 
teacher, Mme. Delia Valeri, 
with sincerest appreciation and 
gratitude.” Melanie Kurt. } 


(Translation) 

“To my dear and charming || 
teacher, Senora Valeri, her sin- || 
cere friend and admirer, with 
affection and gratitude.” 
Margaret Fontana Matzenauer. 


Suzanne Keener.” 


| | 
| | 
1} } 
|| Dearest Madame Valeri: || 


| J know how hoppy | 


| you will be to know that || 
|| my two appearances 80 || 
far, one in song recital || 
jand one in a perform- || 

lance of “Fidelio” at| 
the Staats of Berlin (the| 
'|former Imperial) were || 
|both very great suc- 
cesses. Everybody, pub-| 
\lic and press without ex-|| 
iiception, noticed a great} 
||\difference in my voice. 
You can hardly imagine| 
|how happy I am about| 
lit, and how thankful 1'|| 
lam to you! How I) 
|wished that you could) 


| Miss Keener was in| 
| her best mood. She 
| tossed the glittering lit-| 
|tle tones of Proch’s Vari- | 
lations into the air WITH | 
PERFECT EASE. In- 
|| deed she did best as the| 
|| ph rasing grew more dif- 
| ficult. THE ACCUR-| 
ACY AND SWIFT FIN- 
| ISH OF HER HIGHER 
|TONES WAS ASTON-| 
7 SHIN G. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


ail 


|have heard me last Sat- | 
l|urday! I am sure you! 

| would have been proud | 
|| of my work. | | 


Melanie Kurt. 





Teacher of many leading artists be- 
fore the public including members of 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Among 
the leading artists in opera and the 
concert field who have studied with her 
might be mentioned: Margaret Matz- 
enauer, Frieda Hempel, Melanie Kurt, 
Clarence Whitehill, Clara Clemens Ga- 
brilowitsch, Maude Fay, Suzanne 
Keener, Myrtle Schaaf of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Elinor Brock, 
Helen Hobson, Carmela Chiostcigi, 
Geane Richardson, Eleanor Cohrone, 
and many others. All of these are most 
enthusiastic in their praise of Mme. 
Valeri’s instruction. 











|sults were beyond on-| 
|| pectations. 


My voice has acquired | 
\its’ present beauty of 
‘tone and dramatic po-|| 
|| teney and ease under the| 
tuition of Mme. Delia | 
‘Valeri. It is impossible | 
|to conceive an adequate | 
| idea of the wonders that 
|| this lady can perform in | 
a voice until one decides 
to give her a chance. 1) 
have had the courage to} 
do so and I am now do- | 
ing a mere act of justice | 
in stating that the re- 


Margaret Matzenauer. 
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only visit to Chicago took place 
if 1920, when she obtained a tre- 
s giving an average of 111 lessons 
at time a considerable number 
Ad not be accommodated. 
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“To my saviour, Mme, Valeri, | } 
in desperate gratitude. What- 
lever lies in the voice will be| 
ldiscovered and developed to its | 
fullest beauty by this master of || 
! technique. With warmest friend-| 
|| ship.”” Clara Clemens. | 
} 


— 


| Dear Mme. Valeri: 

I want to express my 
ljadmiration to you for 
accomplishing such an 
extraordinary change in 
my wife’s tone produc- 
tion. You have succeeded 
in liberating her from 
so many technical dif- 
ficulties and her high| 
notes and low notes ring 
out now without a trace 
of effort, and the quality 
is always mellow and 
velvety. It is almost un- 
believable that such a 
radical change could 
have been accomplished 
after only three months’ 
study with you, and this 
‘certainly is convincing 
proof of the excellence 
of your method. We are 
both most deeply thank- 
ful to you. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

















)NTH AGO MORE THAN HALF OF HER TEACHING TIME HAS BEEN SOLD 


off@inique opportunity should immediately write or wire to 


CHICAGO’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
- KIMBALL HALL, 300 S. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


| YOUNG MEZZO 


WITH METROPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY 








“To my splendid teacher, 
|Mme. Delia Valeri, with a mil- 
lion kisses and everlasting grat- 
|| itude.” Myrtle Schaaf. 


PRAISE is due to the 
Siebel of Myrtle Schaaf. 


| 
A PARAGRAPH OF 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Myrtle Schaaf sang 
lithe role of Siebel and 
displayed an EXCEL- 


LENT VOICE. IN 
THE FLOWER SONG 
SHE SANG VERY 
WELL.—N. Y. Sun. 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL 








dear friend and 


“To my 
teacher, Delia Valeri, with deep 
reciation from 


Frieda Hempel.” 


est app 


My Dear Mme. Valeri: 
Let me express to you! 
my sincerest thanks for) 
jyour excellent work on| 
my voice. I believe that |) 
every broadminded art- 
list, no matter how great, | | 
should realize the need| 
lof constant guidance and 
advice by a_ capable | 
||\teacher in order tol 
|| handle the delicate organ|| 
llof the voice properly and || 
prevent the developme nt | 
\of undesirable or harm- 
\ful habits. With these|| 
ideas in my mind ql 
|placed my voice in your| 
hands with the most | 
satisfactory results. 1| 
am now happy and take | 
pleasure in giving you 
ithe present testimonial || 
lof my appreciation and || 
ll everlasting gratitude. 
Frieda Hempel. 





WHAT CLARENCE WHITEHILL 
THINKS OF MME. VALERI 





hard work. 





My Dear Madame Valeri: 

Will you let me thank you for the won- 
derful help you have given me? 

After years of work in Wagner roles, 
singing had almost become 
Now, in the very compara- 
tively short time I have been working with 
you, it is a genuine pleasure. 
wishes for your continued great success, 
I am your sincere and grateful 


Metropolitan Opera Co: 


nothing but 


With best 


Clarence Whitehill, 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 31) 








line characteristic of this people. Both of these composers 
were present and appeared pleased with the interpretations. 

Michael Raucheisen was an excellent accompanist, always 
at one with the soloist and often adding special pleasure by 
his spirit and understanding of the work at hand. He evi- 
dently has an intense joy in Mozart which he transferred to 
rendering of the sonata accompani- 


LAMOND 


An intimate recital was given by Lamond, pianist, at Stein- 
way Hall, Friday, February 23. This well-known artist 
held the rapt attention and admiration of his hearers 
throughout a program of standard numbers by Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin, Rubinstein and Liszt. 

Beethoven's Waldstein sonata (C major) headed the list 
and regardless of the numberless times it has been played 
in concert halls this never perhaps has it had a 
more musicianly reading than that given by Lamond. It 
was not merely someone's interpretation of something Bee- 
thoven wrote—it was Beethoven himself. The same may be 
said of the Schumann Etudes Symphoniques. Not for an 
instant did Lamond allow these to drag, but built them up 
skillfully, attaining a tremendous climax. It was one ot 
the finest things he did. The second: group consisted of 
Chopin's C minor nocturne, Liszt’s Valse Impromptu, Ru- 
binstein’s Barcarolle and the tarantelle from Liszt’s Venezia 
e Napoli, In the first three numbers particularly notable 
was his clear, singing tone, his artistic phrasing and judi- 
cious use of rubato, The last number was brilliantly exe- 
cuted, with clarity of tone, sparkling cadenzas and difficult 
technical passages easily tossed off. Lamond’s playing throbs 
with life and energy, even in the more poetic numbers, which 
he gives with the sympathy of a true artist. His left hand 
is unusually powerful, although he maintains a good balance. 
His soundness of interpretation, clarity of exposition and 
command of technic make his performance a real treat, The 
hall was packed, with many standing and they kept Lamond 
for a number of encores at the ciose. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


The only fresh item on the Philharmonic program at 
Carnegie Hall, Friday afternoon, February 23, was Schu- 
mann’s Overture to Byron's Manfred. “Fresh” is just the 
right word to use in this connection for that is the way 
Schumann's finely inspired music—perhaps his very best 
orchestral work—sounded. After it came the Chamber 
Symphony of Franz Schreker, and after that came Tschai- 
kowsky'’s Romeo and Juliet overture. In consequence Mr. 
Schreker sounded much like stale meat in a sandwich made 
of fresh bread lo end with there was some of the 
Berlioz artificialities from the Damnation of Faust. Mr. 
Mengelberg conducted. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


the audience by his 
ments 


scason, 


SITY SYMPHONY: GERMAINE 
SCHNITZER, SOLOIST 
Germaine Schnitzer, appearing as soloist with the City 
Symphony at Carnegie Hall, Saturday evening, satisfied and 
delighted a large audience with her artistic rendering of 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Schumann's A minor piano concerto. It was a performance 
not so much of brilliancy, though the pianist’s technic was 
fully adequate to the demands,-as of poetic warmth and 
color. It was a sympathetic interpretation, given with clarity 
and grace. Mme, Schnitzer employed singing tones of vel- 
vety smoothness, and in the cantabile of the second move- 
ment there was deft weaving of the parts between the piano 
and the orchestra instruments. Dirk Foch provided an 
admirable orchestral accompaniment. 

The orchestra numbers included: the Oberon overture by 
Weber and Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, both excellently 
rendered. In the symphony the string section was especially 
good, 

A large audience applauded vigorously, recalling Mme. 
Schnitzer numerous times. The orchestra also was called 
upon to acknowledge the applause after the symphony. 

The Tribune said of Mme. Schnitzer: “She played with 
spirited and fine understanding, her skilled performance 
making the most of the expressive melodies and the rich 
harmonies in this concerto. The orchestra contributed 
pleasant moments in this, particularly the woodwinds and 
the certain smooth cello phrases.” The same writer also 
praised the orchestra numbers: “For an opening number 
the imaginative charm of Weber’s overture to Oberon was 
effectively emphasized. ... The final number, Tschaikow- 
sky’s symphony No. 5 in E minor, op. 64, was also heartily 
received by the large audience.” The Herald stated: “She 
(Mme. Schnitzer) played Schumann's piano concerto in A 
minor. Her performance of the beautiful score was ad- 
mirably clear, and brilliant technically. The concert began 
with Weber’s Oberon overture, in which the orchestra 
showed the results of much careful rehearsing.” 


FRITZ KREISLER 


This artist, who is with us year in and year out, has 
made himself thoroughly familiar to our public and _ his 
recitals always remain on the same artistic plane, for he 
came to musical maturity long ago, and one no longer 
looks for sensational or even astonishing feats of technic 
or interpretation from Fritz Kreisler. It would be re- 
peating an oft told story to go into details regarding 
his violin playing. His Carnegie Hall audience last Satur- 
day heard him play Handel’s D major sonata (typical 
chamber music and never at its best in vast Carnegie Hall), 
Bruch’s Scotch fantasy (better with orchestra than with 
piano accompaniment), and shorter numbers by Saint-Saéns, 
Kreisler, and Schelling. The last named was represented by 
the intermezzo from his violin concerto, and this excerpt 
deserves frequent individual performance for it is de- 
cidedly melodious and beautifully harmonized. 

Among Kreisler’s encores were Hymn to the Sun and 
Scheherazade excerpts, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Irish 
tune from County Derry. 


GUIOMAR NOVAES 


Guiomar Novaes gave an all-Chopin recital at Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of February 24 before an audience 
that taxed the capacity of the house and which manifested 
in no uncertain manner ite delight in the pianist’s brilliant 
interpretations of the works of the mighty Pole. Mme. 
Novaes chose for her selections the F minor Fantasie, the 
Funeral March Sonata, and a group of smaller pieces. She 
played with extraordinary individuality, yet without sacri- 
ficing the music by any show of eccentricity. The wave 
and sweep of emotional dynamics was splendid throughout, 
and her tasteful vse of rubato, clarifying the occasional 
difficulties of form, especially in the Fantasie, was most 
scholarly, evidencing intelligence as well as musical instinct. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
FRIENDS OF MUSIC 


Those of us who are familiar with the tactics of the 
Town Hall regarding late comers and have stormed the 
impenetrable barricade upon several occasions, only realize 
such efforts are fruitless, that even tears will not move those 
who preside at the doors. So, realizing the length of the 
Mahler cycle, Das Lied von der Erde, we took no chances. 
Thinking the concert began promptly at three, we allowed 
a twenty minute leeway only to find the concert began at 
three-thirty. There was one consolation, however, and that 
was that we were among the noble and long-suffering who 
were permitted to enjoy the concert. Those on the inside of 
the auditorium did not realize the trouble outside. It seems 
the doors were closed and no one was allowed to enter 
after the cycle began. 

As an opening number, the orchestra played the Funeral 
March from Die Zauberfloete, Mozart, as a memorial for 
Frances Rumsey, a prominent member of the directorate of 
the Friends of Music, who died recently. 

The two soloists in the Mahler Lied were Mme. Charles 
Cahier, contralto, and Jacques Urlus, tenor. They sang 
admirably, bringing much tonal beauty to the long and often 
monotonous score, both singing with vocal skill and poetic 
appreciation for the many “tricky” phrases. Mme. Cahier 
in particular, who has sung this music so many times, gave 
a most finished performance. Her diction was excellent and 
the quality of her voice caused the rendition of the symphonic 
cycle to reach artistic heights it would not have otherwise. 
The fact Mme. Cahier sings the long score without her 
music also added to the general smoothness of the perform- 
ance. The orchestra was under the direction of Artur 
Bodanzky. This performance at the Town Hall on Sunday 
afternoon was a repetition, the work having been introduced 
last February, at Carnegie Hall, by the society. 


ROSING 


Rosing returned to New York for a recital on Sunday, 
after his long Western trip, and was welcomed with en- 
thusiasm by a large matinee audience, an audience knowing 
exactly what it wanted and demanding encores after the 
usual custom at the Rosing recitals, which are rapidly be- 
coming events of note in New York music life, eagerly 
awaited and avidly discussed. 

Rosing has his own way of doing things, and has gone 
far towards a solution of the various problems of song 
interpretation. He appears to believe that so long as songs 
have words the words should have some consideration, since 
they, presumably, influenced the character of the com r’s 
inspiration. This is not a new point of view, but Rosi 
carries it to its logical conclusion, so that each so with 
him becomes a sort of miniature soul-drama. It is not 
dramatics as some people seem to understand it. When 
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Rosing (to take a simple illustration) sings of a whip he 
does not imitate the motion of whipping. Active, external 
things of that sort do not appeal to him. Rather in the 
whip would he see the whole dread concept of the whip’s 
uses, one of the world’s greatest tragedies, whether used 
on man or beast. : 

In every song that he sings Rosing gets to the basic core 
of the emotional content. Of course, musically speaking, 
some offer more expressional opportunities than others. 
There is not much, for instance, in Mendelssohn’s Ye Peo- 
ple Rend Your Hearts, simply because Mendelssohn did 
not see in this a tremendous and bitter denunciation of 
hypocrisy and false contrition. But in most of what he 
sang on this program Rosing found food for his finest 
thought. The Two Grenadiers was not made into the trite 
march song as it so often appears, but the lament of a 
dying soldier. Debussy’s Noel des Enfantes was highly 
pathetic, the Irish folk song arranged by Herbert Hughes 
was full of fun, and so throughout the program. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: ERNA 
RUBINSTEIN, SOLOIST 


A large and warmly sympathetic audience was on hand 
at Carnegie Hall last Sunday to applaud Willem Mengel- 
berg, his splendid orchestra, and the brilliant violinist, Erna 
Rubinstein. It was a trinity of performers not easy to du- 
plicate and in consequence enthusiasm reigned rife during 
the performance of the program and there were many 
moments when the applause reached thunderous proportions. 

Miss Rubinstein was in her most engaging mood tech- 
nically, temperamentally, and musically, and she knew how 
to make the old and old-fashioned Vieuxtemps concerto in 
D minor sound its somewhat faded measures in intriguing 
fashion. Her tone has a liquid sweetness that falls pleas- 
ingly into the ear and her interpretation is filled with so 
many delightful nuances that one is beguiled into believing 
the Vieuxtemps concerto to be a really vital work. The 
youth, magnetism, and flash of Miss Rubinstein’s playing 
carried her hearers by storm and she was given a rousing 
reception after each movement of the concerto. 

An overture called As You Like It, by Wetzler, opened 
the orchestral part of the program and proved to be a 
well made and fairly melodious score, containing scintillant 
measures antl also some serious episodes of musical worth. 

Mengelberg’s great chance came in the Pathetique sym- 
phony of Tschaikowsky, and he and his orchestra threw 
themselves into the breach with tremendous fire, fancy, and 
technical brilliancy. Always a sure-fire piece with the public 
this Tschaikowsky swan song becomes even more pro- 
pulsive and irresistible when it is interpreted by an imagina- 
tive conductor like Mengelberg. Its music burns and glows 
and its numerous piquant effects in orchestration and rhythm 
hold the fancy ot the hearer enthralled. The great march 
movement never seems to lose its heroic appeal, the 5-4 
movement its insinuating charm, the finale its compelling 
poignancy. The audience went into veritable raptures after 
the conclusion of the work, and Mengelberg had to come 
before the footlights time and again to express his pleasure 
and gratitude. 


CITY SYMPHONY: LOIS EWELL, 
SOLOIST 


The City Symphony appears to be succeeding in its pur- 
pose of attracting the public to its low-priced, popular pro- 
grams on Sunday afternoon at the Century Theater, for 
on February 25 the big house was filled from top to bottom 
with hardly a vacant seat. The orchestral program included 
the overture to Oberon, by Carl Maria von Weber, the 
ballet music from Faust and the Flying Dutchman overture. 

The soloist of the afternoon was Lois Ewell, soprano, 
appearing again on the stage where, before the war, she 
earned so much success as the principal soprano of the 
short-lived Century Opera Company. Miss Ewell sang 
Elsa’s Dream from Lohengrin, and the familiar Vissi 
d’Arte aria from Tosca. It was hard to realize that nine 
years had passed since the Century Theater listened to its 
namesake opera company, for Miss Ewell’s voice is still as 
fresh and beautiful as if not a day had passed, and she 
uses it with the same skill as of yore. 

Conductor Foch led the accompaniments sympathetically 
and there was tumultuous applause which called the soloist 
back several times. Mr. Foch and his men also received 
hearty attention. 


YVONNE GEORGE 


At the Princess Theater, Sunday afternoon, February 
25, Yvonne George—presented by Valerie Petrie, who 
launched into the managerial field with notable success— 
gave a program of French songs in costume, exactly the 
sort of thing that Yvette Guilbert has done for aeons past; 
but done extremely well, with more vigor, more “go,” as 
one may say, than there has been in the veteran artist’s 
work of late years. Mme. George, who is with the Follies 
on week days, is a young person of prepossessing appear- 
ance, with a decided power of characterization in her voice, 
both singing and speaking. The costumes were as attractive 
as she, and her accompanist, Alfred Newman, as much of 
an artist as she, which is a high compliment for him. 

There was an audience which filled all the seats of the 
Princess Theater and stood up behind as well. It gave 
Mime. George round after round of applause for everything 
she did—applause which was well deserved. 


MISCHA ELMAN 


The Sunday evening concert at the Hippodrome, February 
25, was given by Mischa Elman, who played to a large 
audience. With his usual briliiant technic and fine tone, 
he gave a soundly artistic and musicianly reading, noble in 
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style, of the Nardini sonata in D major and the Saint-Saéns 
concerto in B minor. The second part of the program con- 
sisted of shorter numbers, concluding with a brilliant rendi- 
tion of the Wieniawski Polonaise. Others in this group 
were Intrada, Desplanes-Nachez; Minuetto, Boccherini- 
Vogrich; Humoresque, Tor Aulin; Orientale, Amani-El- 
man; Hungarian Dance, No. 21, Brahms-Joachim; Hymn 
to the Sun, from Le Cog d'Or, Rimsky-Korsakoff. All 
revealed the popular artist’s well known niceties of execu- 
tion, his clarity of phrasing, delicacy of nuance and clean 
harmonics, besides a silken tone. At the close there was 
the usual clamor for encores, five or six being granted. 
One of the most beautiful was the Schubert-Wilhelmj Ave 
Maria. Special praise is due Josef Bonime for his skillful 
accompaniments. 

The Tribune reviewer commented that “It was . . . 
good violin music excellently played, with moments of 
nobility and none of the commonplace.” The Times said: 
“He was recalled many times after each of the groups and 
warmly greeted at his first appearance. There was the same 
broad, sure tone of rich quality and the same fine apprecia- 
tion of the musical content of each of the numbers that have 
always characterized his playing.” 


GLADICE MORISSON 

Gladice Morisson, French soprano, presented an original 
program of French songs in period costumes at the _Bel- 
mont Theater,, on Sunday evening. Mme. Morisson has 
made a careful study of the old songs of France, many 
of which have practically become lost to modern singers 
and music lovers. The seventeen songs were divided into 
three groups, or period divisions—Medieval, Louis XV, 
and Second Empire. 

Mme. Morisson presented her songs with rare charm, 
prefacing each number with a description of contents, which, 
as she said, would enable the audience to gain a better idea 
because of the fact that her entire program was sung in 
French. 

That she delighted her audience was evidenced by the 
s.ncere and spontaneous applause bestowed. She was the 
recipient of many elaborate floral offerings. 

Frank Bibb rendered sympathetic accompaniments. The 
program ni its entirety follows: Medieval—La Belle Au 
Rossignol, Pastourelle, Alba, Je t’aurai ma Brunette, Las; 
Il n’a nul Mal, Encor que je sois Jeunette; Louis XV— 
Chant de Vénus dans le Prologue, Margoton va t-a l’iau, 
L'Insensible Menuet, Ma Fille, veux tu un Bouquet, Musette, 
Air, Richard Coeur de Lion; II Empire—Jeannette, Sone, 
Une Fille D’Honneur, A Parthenay, Air, Le Petit Duc. 


Vienna Philharmonics Cause Breach Within 
Staatsoper 

Vienna, January 30.—There is considerable upheaval 

among the members of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 


resulting from an offer, received from Walter Mocchi 
(who managed the orchestra's South American tour last 


year) for another South American tour this summer. At 


a lengthy and stormy meeting yesterday the orchestra de- 
cided, against the votes of a large number of members, to 
accept the offer. The orchestra is being attacked severely 
in the press for its intention, contradictory to a promise 
given last summer to the government, of again leaving the 
Staatsoper without its regular orchestra. In order to 
sweeten the pill for the directorate of the Staatsoper, the 
Philharmonics have asked Strauss and Schalk to conduct 
the South American concerts, in place of Weingartner, the 
orchestra's regular conductor. 

This invitation extended to his rivals, has evoked a severe 
protest from Weingartner who, in a letter to the orchestra, 
announced his resignation from the post he has held for 
fifteen years, in case any other conductor were chosen in 
his place to conduct the South American concerts. _ If 
Strauss and Schalk decide to accept the orchestra’s offer, 
this will necessitate a complete change of plans for this 
summer’s Salzburg Festival which is already severely en- 
dangered by the likely absence of the a. 

Vienna, February 7.—The intention of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of this year again making one of its 
South American tours, which bid fair to become an annual 
institution hereafter, has created heated discussions in the 
press and a veritable riot within the ranks of the Staatsoper. 
The singers of that house have passed a resolution strongly 
protesting against the tour and the extra rehearsals result- 
ing from the presence of a substitute orchestra, and in reply 
the Philharmonics have publicly declined any extra rehearsal 
work necessitated by the repeated absence of the Staatsoper’s 
singers on their guest tours. 

Public sentiment is indignantly against the Philharmonics 
who have, in a letter to the government, announced that no 
protests from government, Staatsoper or public will shake 
their firm intention of going to South America in the Spring. 
The directorate of the Staatsoper so far has not cast its 
official vote, but the fact that director Strauss has already 
consented to accompany the orchestra on the tour, constitutes 
a tacit permit. His co-director, Franz Schalk, has declined 
a similar offer the acceptance of which he rightly considers 
incompatible with his directoral duties, but Strauss is less 
scrupulous. 

One result of the whole affair is Felix Weingartner’s 
threat to sever his connections with the Philharmonic sub- 
scription concerts, and it is rumored that Strauss will be 
his successor there. Another outcome of the affair is an 
alleged plan on the part of the Austrian government to 
abandon the Staatsoper which is causing it so much trouble 
and so huge a deficit, and to accept the offers received from 
several Austrian and foreign financiers who propose to 
make the Staatsoper a private playhouse on the lines of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Moreover, the Austrian 
provinces are now objecting to carrying their share towards 
the maintenance of the State Theaters from which they 
derive no benefit whatever. The government is therefore 
considering a plan to send the Staatsoper and Burgtheater 
in turn on tours of the Austrian provinces, and there is 
also ‘a possibility that the government may accept the in- 
vitations which have recently been extended from England 
and the Scandinavian countries, to send the Staatsoper there 
for prolonged tours, the anticipated proceeds to be used 
for the purpose of making the Austrian State Theaters 
self-supporting. At any rate, the Philharmonic affair will 
in all probability produce far-reaching results in_ many 
respects. 4 
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Cecilia Guider Off on Short Tour Soon 


Cecilia Guider is a singer who is comparatively new to 
New York, yet she already has a good following here. 
Last season she made her first appearance in this city, 
devoting the proceeds of her Carnegie Hall concert to 
help the disabled ex-service men. The proof of her follow- 
ing was in the generous sum that was turned over to the 
fund after the concert. And Cecilia Guider was then less 
well known than she is today. Many of the soldiers that 
were numbered among last season’s audience had heard Mrs. 
Guider sing many times before. Principally those who were 
stationed at Fox Hills Hospital. Almost weekly the singer 
went across the bay to try and cheer them up a bit. In 
fact, one could write more at length upon what Mrs. Guider 
did for the boys during and after the war, but the war is 
over, and it is only necessary to add that what she did do 
is not: forgotten. 

The other night when Cecilia Guider gave her second 
Carnegie Hall concert, all ex-service men were admitted 
free, and there were many of her old friends who took 








Hall's Studio, 


CECILIA GUIDER 


advantage of hearing her sing to them again. Her box- 
holders included a number of prominent society people. 
In other cities, too, she has a certain following. In com- 
menting upon the appreciation of her audience, the soprano 
said that it gives her pleasure to sing to any kind of an 
audience, whether it be in critical New York, or else- 
where. She said she was very gratified to receive many 
kind letters of appreciation after her last concert in this 
city, especially as she was somewhat hampered in giving of 
her best because of a heavy cold. As she always makes it 
a point to use an Irish group on her various programs, 
Mrs. Guider was also indeed glad to learn that these Irish 
folk songs seemed to make the most appeal. 

In connection with this concert, Mrs. Guider deplored 
the fact—as other singers have done before her—that some 
of the critics just drop into a concert long enough to see 


if it really takes place and to get a program and then leave, 
without paying any attention to the performer A fter 
all, she said, they are paid a weekly salary to give only a 
fair criticism, whether or not they are bored, but they do 
not seem called upon to bother to do so. . 
Mrs. Guider will soon leave for a short concert tour, 
after which she plans to go to Europe, probably in May. 


Louis Rozsa Memorial Concert 


The Hippodrome was well filled on Sunday afternoon, 
February 25, when the Louis Rozsa Memorial Concert took 

lace, the program being well rendered by artists of note 
t opened with a requiem by Popper for three cellos and 
piano played extremely well by Lajos Shuk,; Rozsi Varadi 
and L. Pogany, cellists, and Olga Halasz. Then came Giu 
seppe Danise, esteemed baritone of the Metropolitan, in three 
songs by Donaudy, Barbirolli and Rossini. His fine voice 
and superb artistry won him a great reception and he was 
obliged to sing two encores. Anna Roselle, charming and 
chic in a flowing taffeta gown, won her audience from the 
start. She sang O Pace, Pace, Mio Dio, from La Forza 
del Destino, Verdi, in which she revealed a voice of excel 
lent quality’ and range, used with taste Two Hungarian 
folk songs—difficult to put over—easily aroused her audience 
to much applause. Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, added to 
the enjoyment of the program, with his playing of La 
Source and Impromptu by Posse. The cellist, Rozgsi Varadi, 
came in for her share of favor after a spirited interpreta 
tion of Popper’s Rhapsodie Hongroise, and also was heard 
in Saint-Saéns’ Swan with Mr. De Stefano 

Armand Tokatyan, Armenian tenor from the Metropoli 
tan, had one of the biggest successes of the afternoon 
After he had sung the O Paradiso from L’Africaine, Meyet 
beer, in which he displayed a voice of fine quality and range, 
used exertmely well, he was obliged to sing two encores 
before the audience would let him go. These were an aria 
from Tosca and one from Rigoletto. Following Mr. Toka 
tyan came Mieczyslaw Munz, that sterling pianist, who gave 
a polished rendition of the Chopin polonaise in A flat. It 
was, however, a shame that the management allowed him 
to go out on the stage before the audience had settled down 
from intermission. He is too fine an artist to be put to 
such annoyance. He, too, was called upon for encores 

Laurel Nemeth, soprano, lent charm to the program with 
her singing of the Vissi d’arte from Tosca and Un Bel Di 
from Madame Butterfly. She also gave a beautiful rendition 
of Ave Maria. 

Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan, sang the h, 
Léve Toi, Soleil, from Romeo et Juliette, with lovely voice 
and commendable style. Encores were again in order. They 
were Stille die Nacht and Massenet’s Elegie. A word of 
praise is due Dr. Karl Riedel for his sympathetic accom 
paniments for Mr. Tokatyan, Mr. Diaz and Miss Nemeth’s 
rendition of the Ave Maria. 


Treble Clef in Concert 


Marking its thirty-ninth season, The Treble Clef of 
Philadelphia gave a concert at the Bellevue-Stratford Ho 
tel on Tuesday evening January 30. Karl Schneider is thi 
conductor and Ellis Clark Hammann the accompanist 
Among the works sung were Samuel Richards Gaines’ 
fatalistic midnight carol Ghosts of the Year, Howard Bar 
low’s Hush of the World, an exquisite poem, enhanced by 
the setting, and S. H. Swett’s jolly Jack o’ Lantern. At 
the next concert on April 20, Mr. Schneider will give Franz 
C. Bornschein’s setting of Louis Untermeyer’s stirring 
lyric The Dying Decadent. It is arranged for tenor and 
soprano solos with chorus 


Fitziu Still Scoring 
Anna Fitziu is still scoring as high as ever in her ap 
pearances with the San Carlo Opera Company. She is 


appearing with that organization in Los Angeles for the 
remaining three weeks. 
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*tiek tock’ of her ‘ k Song,’ Anna Fitziu, 
was in perfect harmony with the large 
audience that greeted her. Anna Fitziu's 
tones are clear as a bell and absolutely 
true and with all of her great love in her 
voice, she sings straight to the souls of her 
audience.’’—Florida Metropolis. 
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Wagnerian Opera Festival 





GERMAN OPERA COMPANY GIVES TANNHAUSER 
ON SAME EVENING AS THE METROPOLITAN 





Fo.-eigners Please Large Audience with Excellent Performance—Meistersinger, Walkiire, Rheingold, Die Fledermaus, 
Tristan and Der Fliegende Hollaender the Offerings of the Week—Popularity of Company Increases 


lune Metstersincer, Fesruary 17 (MATINEE). 

Ihe Meistersinger was offered by the German opera com- 
pany at the Manhattan for the second time during the 
Wagnerian Festival, on Saturday afternoon, February 17. 
There was a slight change in the cast over the first per- 
formance, Theodor Lattermann singing the role of Hans 
Sachs for the first time, and there was some really fine 
singing by Desidor Zador as Beckmesser, and also by Mar- 
cella Roeseler. Leo Blech made one of the deepest and most 
profound impressions created so far, by the masterful way 
obtained his effects, and much credit for the 


in which he 
the Wagnerian Festival is due to this 


high standard of 


conductor, 

The opera was given to one of the largest audiences of 
the week. Among those who occupied boxes were no less 
than Mary Garden, her mother and sister; in the next box 
was Walter Damrosch and party; and scattered through the 
audience were many prominent singers from both the Chi- 
cago and Metropolitan opera companies. 

MEISTERSINGER, Fepruary 19, 

A tremendously large audience packed the Manhattan for 
this performance and the so-called “standees” were wedged 
five or six deep at the rear of the parquet. 

The Hans Sachs of the occasion was Theodor Lattermann, 
possessed of a resonant and well schooled vocal organ, which 
he uses with artistic finish and musical insight. His acting 
is well considered and convincing. 

Marcella Roeseler was the Eva, and aside from presenting 
a pleasing picture to the eye, she appealed also to the ear 
because of her smooth, sympathetic and flexible voice, expert 
singing art and charm.ng and intelligent delivery. She scored 
an emphatic success. 

The rest of the cast were the 
Meistersinger hearings. 

Eugen Gottlieb conducted and performed his functions 
with technical accuracy, taste and musical authority. 


same as at the previous 


WackOre, Fesruary 20. 

A splendid performance of this most popular of the Ring 
operas pleased a large audience thoroughly. Enthusiasm 
and applause were rife during the evening and it must be 
said, in jastice to the performers, orchestra and conductor, 
that the tribute was well deserved. 

The role of Wotan was undertaken by Friedrich Schorr, 
and he was in every respect a competent singer and actor. 
He revealed the nobility of the character in full measure 
and he rose to the vocal climaxes with a fine and sonorous 
voice and a due regard for artistic restraint. The Briinn- 
hilde was done by Elsa Alsen, and she too fulfilled all the 
requirements of her exacting part. She brought to it a keen 
sense of the heroic nature of the Amazon, tempered with 
the sympathetic womanliness which Wagner imagined when 
he created this fascinating figure. The Alsen voice has 
sufficient beauty to enable that singer to conquer the stiff 
vocal demands of the score and also she knows how to put 
melting tenderness into her tones. A very fine Fricka was 
Ottilie Metzger, who again demonstrated that she masters 
the Wagner style completely. Her voice has a mellow and 
appealing timbre, and in every measure of her song she 
reveals sound musicianship and unerring taste. Jacques 
Urlus was the Siegmund of the evening and his is a familiar 
impersonation here. He was in good voice and he acted 
with the fire and authority to which he has accustomed 
New York in the past, when he appeared in Wagner operas. 
Ernst Lehman did a compelling version of Hunding and 
gave that forbidding gentleman all the grim aspects and 
sardonic perseverance which Wagner intended him to have. 
The Lehman voice is a very deep basso and it is employed 
with skill by its possessor. A very attractive and fascinat- 
ing person was the Sieglinde of Eva von der Osten. She 
was in better voice than on previous occasions and seemed 
to know how to soften some of her top notes and also 
how to make her impersonation somewhat more flexible and 
suave than had been the case for instance when she did the 
role of Isolde earlier in the week, 

Once more Leo Blech demonstrated his superb skill with 
the baton and he exhibited also a remarkable intimate 
knowledge of the score in all its large and delicate details. 

TANNHAusER, Fesruary 21, 

Like the good old days when Hammerstein was alive 
there was rivalry over a double presentation of opera; in 
this case it was Tannhduser, While the Metropolitan offered 
a splendid cast and was rewarded by a sold-out house, at 
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the Manhattan the German Festival Company also gave an 
unusually good performance. Adolph Lussmann was again 
the Tannhauser, and Meta Seinemeyer the Elizabeth, with 
Mme. Lorenz Hoellischer as Venus. Mr. Blech was again 
the conductor, attaining some remarkably good results with 
his scrub orchestra. Our sympathy goes out to Mr. Blech, 
but it must be said that these performances at the Manhattan 
are positive proof of the vital importance of an excellent 
conductor at the stand. Even with poor material to work 
with, he has upon many occasions risen to unexpected 
artistic heights with nuance and brilliancy. 
Das RueincoLp, Fepruary 22 (MATINEE). 

Das Rheingold was repeated Thursday afternoon at the 
Manhattan, when a very large holiday audience stayed until 
the very end and showed its enthusiasm at every possible 
moment. The cast was as follows: Wotan, Friedrich 


Schorr; Donner, Benno Ziegler; Froh, Heinz Bollmann; 
Loge, Paul Schwarz; Alberich, Desider Zador; Mime, Ed- 


Fasold, Ernest Lehmann ; Fafner, Eric Schu- 
bert; Fricka, Emma Bassth; Freia, Hede Mex; Erda, Ot- 
tilie Metzger; Rhinedaughters—Editha F leischer, Lotte 
Baldamus, Jessika Koetrick. 

It proved, all in all, an excellent performance, and Edu- 
ard Moerike obtained some splendid results with his orches- 


tra, 


win Steier ; 


LoHENGRIN, Fepruary 22 (Evenina). 

Owing to the fact that Thursday was Washington's Birth- 
day the performance of Lohengrin was preceded by singing 
The Star Spangled Banner. The performance began fairly 
on time and closed around midnight. Lohengrin has been 
offered twice during the Festival season, and Thursday's 
performance was scheduled as the last unless an additional 
week is added. 

There were a great many changes in the cast over the first 
performance, no doubt due to the fact that some of the 
originals sang at the Rheingold performance offered as a 
matinee attraction. The title role was entrusted to Robert 
Hutt, who made a very good impression and sang in good 
tone. Madame Alsen was the Ortrude, singing successfully, 
as did also Theodor Lattermann as Frederick and Bruno 
Zeizler as the King’s Herald. 

The singer who made the most profound impression, how- 
ever, was Marcella Roeseler as Elsa. Shg sang with a fine 
quality of tone and her youth and good looks made a pro- 
found impression on all who heard her. She sings with 
considerable intelligence and adds to all of her roles a certain 
warmth and sympathy which is most effective. Eugen Gott- 
leib conducted. 

Lohefigrin was greeted by one of the largest audiences 
of the Season, due in all probability to the fact it was a 
holiday. 

Die WackKURE, Fespruary 23 (MATINEE) 

Die Walkiire was repeated at the Friday matinee, Febru- 
ary 23, before a crowded house and aroused much enthusi- 
asm. Although one of the Wagner operas that has all too 
many lengthy and wearisome family confabs, Die Walkiire 
seems one of the most popular. Perhaps this is due to the 
pathetic story and to the general magnificence of the music. 
But even the most confirmed Wagnerite will surely acknow- 
ledge that the music-lover cares little for the various tales 
of past events that are told during the course of the drama, 
or the farnily quarrel between poor, old hen-pecked Wotan 
and his shrewish wife. Even to people who thoroughly 
understand German, this talky-talky stuff is a bore and ought 
to be cut. Especially ought it to be cut for American 
audiences. 

Having got that off our chests we may say that the per- 
formance, conducted by Leo Blech, was excellent in every 
particular. Each of the roles was done with force and 
authority, and each was in its way equally convincing, though 
vocally Messrs. Urlus and Plaschke left something to “be 
desired in the respective roles of Siegmund and Wotan. 
Eva von der Osten was interesting as Sieglinde, Lorentz- 
Hoellischer sang Briinnhilde finely, and Jessyka Koettrick 
was dramatic and convincing as Fricka. Above all is the 
clear pronunciation of this entire cast commendable. 

If only we could get that ideal at the Metropolitan! 


Die FLepermaus, Fepruary 23. 


Strauss’ Die Fledermaus was ee at the Manhattan 
on Friday evening with the following cast: Gabriel von 
Eisenstein, Heinz Bollmann; Rosalinde, his wife; Marcella 
Roeseler; Alfred, si inging teacher, Paul Schwarz ; Adele, 
chambermaid at Mr. Eisenstein’ s, Editha Fleischer ; Prince 
Orlofsky, a Russian millionaire, Emma Bassth; Dr. Falke, 
attorney, Benno Ziegler; Dr. Blind, Peter Hegar ; Frosch, 
warden, Rudolph ofbauer ; Ida (Adele’s sister), chorus 
girl Lotte Baldamus; Frank, director of the prison, Desidor 

ador. 

The performance was greatly enjoyed by the large audi- 
ence and justly so, for there was good singing and plenty 
of action. In the ballroom scene of the second act there 
was an interpolation of Radetzky March by Johann Strauss 
(father) danced by Hannelore Ziegler. Otto Schwarz gave 
a fine reading of the score. 

TRISTAN UND IsotpE, Fesruary 24 (MATINEE). 

Saturday afternoon Tristan und Isolde was repeated at 
the Manhattan, the performance being on the whole a satis- 
factory one, despite the fact that it was late in starting and 
a dragged somewhat. Elsa Alsen as Isolde gave pleasure, 
for her voice is well suited to the a, - she sang it 
well. Also commendable in her Brangaene was 
Ottilie Metzger, who was a little ant heal by a cold, but 
nevertheless gave a good account of her artistry. Adolph 
Lussmann was the Tristan and Alexander Ripnis the King 
Mark, The audience was appreciative and showed its ap- 
proval frequently during the afternoon. 

Der Firecenpe Hotiagnper, Fesruary 24 (Eveninc). 

On Saturday night a very large audience, which included 
many Senteng listened attentively to a fine repetition of 


a 
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Der Fliegende Hollaender. When the singers brought out 
Conductor Gottlieb after the second act to share in the 
applause, they did so justly because he and his orchestra 
gave the score a beautiful reading. Friedrich Schoor, as 
The Flying Dutchman, was entitled to first honors vocally. 
His is a magnificant organ, rich and sonorous, used in a 
manner that bespoke his artistry. In his first act singing 
he aroused his hearers to great heights of enthusiastic 
appreciation which was enalle sted in rounds of applause. 
Meta Seinemeyer, as Mary, revealed a voice of sweet, ap- 
pealing quality which won for her much applause. Others 
in the cast were Deland, Ernst Lehmann; Senta, Jessyka 
Koettrik; Erik, Robert Hutt, and A Steerman, Johannes 
Scheurich, who delighted with his fresh and vibrant quality 
of voice, even — he did not have as much opportunity 
as the audience might have wished he had. 


An Ovation for Ruffo 


Titta Ruffo received an overwhelming ovation both from 
his immense audience and the Chicago critics, as the 
appended excerpts will testify. Mr. Ruffo occupied a unique 
place in the musical and artistic life of Chicago while he 
was there, as first baritone of the Chicago Opera Company. 
He has the rare combination of being not only superb his- 
trionically and vocally in the opera, but also a brilliant 
concert artist as well. Mr. Ruffo has just started on a 
coast to coast concert tour, which will last about two 


months. 

At the same hour Titta Ruffo was at the Aplin. the same 
sttage that he used to occupy as leading Italian baritone of the 
Chicago Opera. According to the custom in such cases, his an- 
nounced numbers were chiefly arias, with as many encores ap- 
genaes as a_ shouting, whistht ing gallery could induce and r. 

uffo’s willingness provide. Rather unexpectedly his still gour- 
d to better advantage in some of the encores 


geous voice showe 
their appendages of personality and 


than in the arias with all 





acting. I heard half of the Toreador Song from Carmen, It was 
the upper half of the score; the llower half was not sung, but 
declaimed. Then in one of the enocres there was a work relating 
to the vocal activities of a cricket, that was exquisite.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

Mr. Ruffo was in finest voice, singing magnificently. The au- 
dience applauded, encored, with hands, feet and yocal cords,— 
Chicago Evening American. 


I venture the opinion that Titta Ruffo is, since the passing of 
Caruso, “ greatest of Italian singers, At least his voice seems 
to me to be the finest. It has the golden richness of timbre that 
we have learned from Caruso to regard as typically Italian. As 
to this we probably are all wrong, for few Italians possess that 


quality; none in the measure that is Ruffo’s. I have only his 
group of French, Italian and Spanish songs, which wore tives 
e toc 


with astonishingly effective art and lavish vocal a lay. 
about fifteen recalls and then gave an encore, eopolitan folk 
song, and took about ten more recalls. fe hy Examiner. 





Somewhat in the nature of a nationally enthusiastic reception 
was that tendered by a large number of Italians at the Audit- 
torium Theater to their compatriot, Titta Ruffo, the famous bari- 
tone, who gave a song recita yesterday. ° Mr. Ruffo was 
compelled to sing several extra selections after "every appearance 
and was hailed with bravos. He sang some French, Ita! fan and 
Spanish songs with greath warmth of feeling, with resonant tonal 
ower and wiht interpretative verity, and an air, Adamastor, from 
’Africaine, by Meyerbeer, in genuine theatrical fashion. Later, 
as an extra, he sang the Largo al Factotum, from Rissini’s Barber 


* of Seville, with immense tone volume and brilliance,—The Daily 


ews, 





Ruffo is still a phenomenal baritone! His voice is mellow as 
gold, and free and full, as only the greatest voices are. Time was 
when its amazing rich overtones sat lightly Loe it, as aroma rising 
from a bubbling and invigorating quaff. famous singer has 
somewhat amended such rs ned of beauty, but the voice 
itself, even thus trimmed, remains his first and finest claim to 
prestnnes. - . His_ way with songs is light, heavy though 
is voice has grown. He twists from a luscious phrase the essence 
of song, and throws around an aria the gorgeous if shoddily fitted 
robe of his freedom as a popular idol. His taste in delivering songs 
is not sufficient to warrant its examination, but it is suited to so 
large a scale that gallery and orchestra pit alike shout out their 
demands to a man willing to create laughter by his response to 


them.—Chicago Daily Journal. 


Katharine Goodson Popular in Tschaikowsky 
Concerto 

During the last two months, Katharine Goodson has been 
requested to play the Tschaikowsky concerto no less than 
three times under three of the most distinguished British 
conductors. First, at the London Symphony concert at 
Queen’s Hall under Albert Coates on December 4 last ; 
secondly, at the Royal Albert Hall Orchestral Concerts, 
under Sir Landon Ronald, on January 28, and for the third 
time, at the Manchester concerts on February 3, with Sir 
Henry Wood and his orchestra. Of the performance at 
the London Symphony concert, Dunton Greene wrote in 
the Arts Gazette as follows: “We all know its weaknesses 
and its limitations, but if it is oy with the brilliancy, 
power, and the fullness of tone that Katharine Goodson 
brought to bear upon it, it is sure of the effect which it did 
not fail to produce this time.” 

Katharine Goodson is scheduled for her seventh tour in 
this country during the coming season. Catharine A. Bam- 


man is pilot. 
Max Liebling Injured 
While crossing Sixth avenue last Friday evening, Max 
Liebling, the pianist and composer, was struck by a taxicab 


and sustained a fractured leg and thigh. He is at the Lenox 
Hill Hospital, Park avenue and Seventy-sixth street. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
GERMAN OPERA COMPANY 


Music Club Hears Program by Prize Winners and One by 
Composer Members—Cortot, Sylva, Gabowitz, Samaroff 
and Olshansky Give Recitals—Philadelphia and 
Philharmonic Orchestras Continue Series 


Philadelphia, Pa. February 17.—Philadelphia has been 
enjoying a week of Wagnerian opera, presented by the Ger- 
man Opera Company at the Metrenptiten Opera House. 
Die Meistersinger was the opening opera, February 5, in 
which the principal parts were taken by Friedrich Schorr 
as Han Sachs, Desidor Zador as Beckmesser, Robert Hutt 
as Walther, Marcella Roeseler as Eva, Ernst Lehmann as 
Pogner, Heinz Bollmann as Vogelsang and Paul Schwarz 
as David. Leo Blech conducted. Tuesday evening Lohen- 
grin was offered in which Adolf Lussmann had the title 
role, Meta Seinemayer appeared as Elsa, Elsa Allen as 
Ortrud, Friedrich Plaschke as Frederick, Benno Ziegler 
as the Herald, Alexander Kipnis as the King, Friedel 
Schwarz, Hede Mex, Elfriede Thon and Emmy Bassth as 
the four pages. Eduard Moerike conducted. The matinee 
on Thursday was Tristan and Isolde in which Madame Lor- 
enz-Hoellitscher took the part of Isolde with Jacques Wilus 
as Tristan. The other principal parts were taken as fol- 
lows: Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann, Brangaene; Alexander 
Ripnis, King Mark; Friedrich Plaschke, Kurvenal. Eduard 
Moericke conducted. 

Thursday evening came Der Fliegender Hollander with 
Eugen Gottlieb conducting and Theodor Lattermann sing- 
ing the title role. Elsa Allen appeared as Senta, Ernst 
Lehmann as Daland, Robert Hutt as Erik, Emma Bassth 
as Mary, and Johannes Scheurig as the Steersman. An 
excellent performance of Tannhauser was given Friday eve- 
ning, with Adolf Lussmann in the title role; Elsa Alsen 
as Venus, Meta Seinemayer as Elizabeth, Paul Schwarz 
as Heinrich, Alexander Kipnis as Herrmann and Friedrich 
Schorr as Wolfram. Leo Blech conducted. Die Meister- 
singer was repeated for the Saturday matinee, and Die 
Fledermaus by Strauss was the closing opera Saturday 
evening. 

The operas Lohengrin, Tristan and Isolde and Tannhauser 
were broadcasted through Gimbel Brothers’ broadcasting 
station and were heard as far as Canada, Maine, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Georgia, Illinois and Michigan. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA Gives WAGNER. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Stokowski conducting, gave 
a Wagner program at its concerts of February 9 and 10, 
which surpassed even its past achievements of this kind. 
The prelude to act III of Tannhauser was the first num- 
ber, followed by the Paris version of the overture and 
Venusberg Music. The Siegfried Idyll and Siegfried’s 
Death-March closed the first part of the program. After 
the intermission came the Parsifal Vorspiel and Charfrei- 
tagszauber, the prelude to act III, Vorspiel and Liebestod 
from Tristan. 


Atrrep Cortot At MonpAy Morninc MusICALe. 


Alfred Cortot was the soloist at the Monday Morning 
Musicale, February 5. His command of the keyboard and 
finesse were once more manifested in a most interesting 
program. 

MARGUERITE SYLVA IN RECITAL. 


Marguerite Sylva, mezzo-soprano, gave a recital in With- 
erspoon Hall, February 8. Her program included La Fi- 
ancee, by Lord Berners; three Spanish songs, by Osma; 
Hilaria, by Weingartner, and Auf dein Gruehen Balkon, 
by Wolf. 

AprEARANCE OF Louis GABOWITZ. 

Louis Gabowitz, violinist, appeared in recital at Wither- 
spoon Hall, February 9. His program included ‘Wieniaw- 
ski’s concerto in D minor and Saint-Saéns’ Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso. The audience demanded several 
encores, Clarence Fuhrman, the accompanist, played solos 
by Chopin, Liszt and Mendelssohn. 


PHILHARMONIC OrcCHESTRA Concert INTRODUCES VIOLIN 
Propicy. 


Another interesting concert was given by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Josef Pasternack, February 11, in the 
Academy of Music. Mr. Pasternack introduced. a remark- 
able young violinist, David Madison, who is only fifteen years 
old and delighted his audience by his playing of the Bruch 
violin concerto. Hans Kindler played Lalo’s D minor con- 
certo and the orchestral numbers were Mendelssohn's Fin- 
gal’s Cave overture, Wagner’s Waldweben and Borodin’s 
Prince Igor Dances. 

OLGA SAMAROFF AT MATINEE MusICAL CLUB. 


The chief feature of the program presented by the Matinee 
Musical Club, February 13, was the appearance of Olga 
Samaroff as soloist. Her program included Novelette 
(Schumann), intermezzo and B minor capriccio (Brahms), 
a group of Chopin numbers, Paganini’s Toccata and Cam- 
panella (Liszt’s arrangement), and Debussy’s Cathedrale 
Engloutie. The audience was enthusiastic and demanded 
several encores. Those preceding Mme. Samaroff were 
Ruth Montagne, who sang three songs, accompanied by 
Dorothea Neebe Lange; Blanche V. Hubbard, harpist; Effie 
Irene Hubbard, cellist, and Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano, 
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who graciously appeared in place of Tekla Farm-McRinnie. 
Her accompanist was Margaret Livingston Hill. 


BERNARDO OLSHANSKY APPEARS IN COSTUME. 


Another concert in the Artist Series, given under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Federation of Music Clubs, 
took place February 14, at the Little Plays’ and Players’ 
Club. Bernardo Olshansky, baritone, was the artist, as- 
sisted by Frances Riddle, danseuse, and accompanied by Elsa 
Troetschel Enos. Mr. Olshansky appeared in a brilliant 
native costume of green, gold and purple. On his program 
were works by Gretchaninoff, Tschaikowsky, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Paskolowa, Warlanoff and Prigazawa. 

PHILADELPHIA Music CLus Notes. 

The Philadelphia Music Club honored its composer- 
members by devoting its recital February 20, in the Bellevue- 
Stratford, to the presentation of compositions of seven of 
them. The program displayed an interesting diversity of 
musical forms, including a quartet for strings by Frances 
McCollin, a song cycle by Adela Tucker Gulbrandsen, com- 
position for two pianos by Helen Bader Yost, musical set- 
ting for a poem, by Elizabeth Gest, trio for women’s voices 
by Mrs, William A. Capon, duets for soprano and tenor 
by M. Grace Houseman and piano numbers by Agnes Clune 
Quinlan. 

The Philadelphia Music Club’s annual luncheon took place 
in the Bellevue-Stratford February 15. Among the speakers 
were General Atterbury and J. Fred Wolle. 

An elaborate program of Russian music, staged and cos- 
tumed authentically, was given by active members of the 
club. A troupe of native Russian musicians contributed a 
bizarre note to the production. Russian folk dances by 
pupils of Caroline Littlefield and orchestral numbers played 
by the Philadelphia Women’s Symphony Orchestra, J. W. F. 
Leman, conductor, completed an interesting recital. 

At the meeting of theh Philadelphia Music Club on 
February 6, in the Bellevue-Stratford, the program was 
given by the prize winners of the club contest held a week 
ago. The first prize winners gave the first part of the 
program. Jules Stérmberg, violinist, opened the program 
with the first movement of the Vieuxtemps concerto, No. 2, 
and the first movement of the sonata for violin and piano 
by John Alden Carpenter. Florence Adele Wightman, 
pianist, played the first movement of the E major sonata 
by Beethoven and the MacDowell Concert Etude. Bessie 
Phillips Yarnall, contralto, sang Printemps qui Commence, 
from Samson and Delilah, by Saint-Saéns, and The Danza, 
by Chadwick. Arthur Tracy, tenor, sang the aria, If With 
All Your Hearts from Elijah, (Mendelssohn) and the 
Spirit Flower by Campbell-Tipton. The second part of 
the program was given by the second prize winners: Louis 
Jenkins, pianist; Veronica Sweigart, contralto, and Oscar 
Langman, violinist. The accompanists were Flora R. Ripka, 
Dorothea Neebe Lange, Sarette Blackman and Arthur EF. 
Hice. M. M. C. 


The Ukrainians in Mexico 


The Ukrainian National Chorus; Prof. Alexander 
Koshetz, who directs them; Max Rabinoff, who is present- 
ing them to the American public, together with Mlle. Oda 
Slobodskaja, prima donna soprano, formerly of the Petro- 
grad Grand Opera Company, and associate artists, recently 
returned to the United States from Mexico. The enthusiasm 
of the music-loving Mexicans knew no bounds. All of the 
concerts of the tour were given under the patronage of 
Minister of Education and Fine Arts Vasconcelos and Min- 
ister of Finance de la Huerta, and the government spent a 
large amount for advertising in order that the Mexican 
people might benefit in a cultural way as well as to enable 
them to enjoy this unique organization. 

A banquet was given for them at the historic national 
palace, which stands on the site of the residence of the Aztec 
monarch, Montezuma, on which occasion many notables were 
present, including President Obregon, Minister of Educa- 
tion and Fine Arts Vasconcelos, Minister of Finance de la 
Huerta, two of the most famous musicians of Mexico, 
Senor Ponce and Senor M. Lerdo de Tejada. Besides this, 
a reception was held in the delightful gardens of the pic- 
turesque old Mission San Angelin, where members of the 
chorus were presented to some of the most distinguished of 
Mexico’s citizens in every walk of life. 

At the concerts everywhere the audiences were extremely 
enthusiastic. The differences in language proved no obstacle 
as to mutual understanding and appreciation. 

The Mexican tour lasted eight weeks, and during that 
time fifty-seven concerts were given altogether, twenty- 
three in the City of Mexico alone. One, on Christmas Mon- 
day afternoon, was heard by 32,600 people in the great bull- 
fight arena of the Plaza de Toros, after the capacity of the 
largest theater in the city, which seats over three thousand, 
had proved insufficient to hold the crowds that sought ad- 
mission. This vast gathering is believed to have broken all 
concert attendance records. Three more concerts were also 
held in the arena, the audiences being nearly as large. Only 
three weeks had been originally booked in Mexico, and only 
one or two for the capital city, but so great was the interest 
aroused by the Russians, a longer stay was requested, and 
so five extra weeks, time intended for a Pacific Coast tour, 
was added to the Mexican itinerary. 


Peterson Delights Bellingham, Wash. 


Bellingham, Wash., February 1.—January 24, May Peter- 
son, Metropolitan Opera soprano, appeared with marked 
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success in a concert given at the Normal School Auditorium. 
Her program included numbers by Handel, Bach, Lie, 
Thrane, Reger, Farley, Ganz, Hageman, Debussy, Dalcroze 
MacDowell, Black, Watts, Glen, Chadwick, Grant-Schaefer 
and MacFadyen. Mr. Robin (Katherine Glen) and Little 
David Play on Your Harp (Grant-Schaefer) had to be 
repeated and the following encores were granted by the 
gracious singer: Oh Whistle an I'll Come to Ye, Cuckoo 
Clock (given twice), De Ol’ Ark’s Amoverin’ (twice), 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny, Flirtation, Comin’ Thru 
the Rye, Little Irish Girl and Last Rose of Summer. 

The Reveille of January 25 said: “Greeted by an audience 
which filled the State Normal School Auditorium to over 
flowing, May Peterson, American prima donna, gave a 
delightful concert last night to a varied selection. She 
was called upon time after time for encores and responded 
generously.” The Herald wrote: “Her numbers were so 
popular that she was repeatedly encored,” while the Ameri- 
can commented: “Miss Peterson impressed her audience 
with her rich, mellow tone. She sings with a pleasing 
dramatic interpretation of her numbers.” +: ie 


Soder-Hueck Artists Continuously Before the 
Public 

Ellie Marion Ebeling, whose fine soprano voice has been 
heard in many succcessful engagements this winter, was the 
soloist at the big annual concert of St. Peter’s Church, New 
York, on February 22, the New York String Quartet and 
a tenor also participating in the program. 

Miss Ebeling sang Agathe’s aria from Freischutz ex- 
ceedingly well, in versatility of mood and dramatic climax 
at the ending. Among her songs, Adelaide, by Beethoven, 
was especially fine in tone coloring. The same may be said 
of the Hildach Duet with the tenor. Die Allmacht by 
Schubert, given with mixed chorus and string quartet, and 
so well suited to her rich, full soprano voice, proved the 
most successful number on the program and made a deep 
impression on the audience. 

On February 20 Miss Ebeling sang the solo part in one 
of the choral numbers, Sur la Mer by Vincent D'Indy, 
given by the Mozart Society at its concert at the Hotel 
Astor. April 5 Miss Ebeling is engaged as assisting artist in 
another big concert. 


Myra Hess’ Many New York Appearances 


Annie Friedberg, manager of Myra Hess, has arranged 
an additional recital for this pianist in response to request. 
It is evident that there is a demand for Miss Hess’ playing 
in New York, as she has already appeared here three times 
with orchestra and in recital. 

Miss Hess will be heard with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, under Walter Damrosch, March 3 and 4 and 
also, on March 24, Saturday afternoon, has been selected 
for the special request program. This recital will mark 
Miss Hess’ seventh appearance in New York since January 1. 


John Charles Thomas Busy 


John Charles Thomas, American baritone, is having a 
month chock full of dates. On February 1] he sang at 
the Boston Opera House; 13, 15, 16, 19, 20 and 22, at pri 
vate soirees in this city; 23, at Summit; 26, in Brooklyn; 
28, in New York at another soiree. He is certainly in 
demand. 


Vera Curtis Has Not Sung for Radio 
Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has asked the Musicat Courter to announce that she is not 

the Vera Curtis who has been singing over the Radio. 





Leginska to Fill Another Orchestra Engagement 

Ethel Leginska has been engaged as assisting artist with 
the Brooklyn Orchestral Society for a performance at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on March 19. 
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Dr. Noble Take Notice 
February 5, 1923. 
Keditor, Musical Courier: 

Having just read with interest Mr. Deems Taylor's 
irticle suggesting the benefit to be derived could our young 
comp of orchestral music be given greater opportuni- 
ties of hearing their works, 1, as a practical musician and 
some experience, would like to add that such a 


plan would be of inestimable value 

In mentioning the case of Mrs. Dowell, Mr. Taylor 
cealls my student days in Berlin. My teacher, Heinrich 
Urban, arranged monthly rehearsals with the Concert-Haus 
()rchestra, at which times our compositions were carefully 
Che lesson following the rehearsal was devoted 


mposer ot 


rone ovel 


to a thorough review of the composition. Urban would 
then point out the weak ‘spots in the instrumentation, as 
well as those in which the orchestral values had been 
properly adjusted. That this system not only clarified 


many knotty problems, but also stimulated the imagination 
and ambition is self-evident. Moreover, the urge to strive 
r the highest mark was enhanced by the fact that Con- 


ductor Meyder was willing to perform the more mature 
compositions at the regular concerts of his orchestra, On 
more than one of these occasions he paid me the compli- 


nt of yielding his baton to me. 
Mr. ‘Taylor, m suggesting a fund to be used for such 
hearsals in that country, overlooks, what to me is an 
rtant point, which was forcibly drawn to my notice 
hy a remark attributed to Albert Coates, 
Mr. Coates is quoted as stating that many English com- 
at present are too poor to have their scores copied, 


posers 


vhich fact makes the performances of their compositions 
impossible Now the system compelling a composer ot 
symphonic music, whose work is a labor of love, done 


ith no thought of monetary gain, to supply the score 
nd parts of his compositions tree, is wrong. The generous 
guarantors of our great symphony orchestras pay tremen- 
uous salaries to conductors, and a good wage to the musi- 
cians, but the poor composer is forgotten entirely. 

In a recent ($1,000) prize competition, five pieces were 
clected to be played by an orchestra, before the judges 
rendered their final decision. An official letter of notifica- 
tion and congratulation to one of the five stated: 

“It is now your privilege to have the orchestral parts 
written for an orchestra of eighty-five pieces.” 

The privilege. cost this composer eighty dollars and he 
did not win the prize 

Would it not have been more equitable to have given 
two hundred dollars apiece to each of the five, to cover 
the expenses, and an honorary award (which might include 
a request to the leading symphony orchestras of the country 
to perform the work) to the one adiudged the best? 

Hoping that you will consider my suggestion a good one, 
and that I am not presuming on too much of your space, 
I am 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 


Gerhardt Sails for English Tour 


Among the passengers on the Berengaria, which sailed 
on February 20, was Elena Gerhardt, the lieder-singer, who 
has engagements for a tour of England during the month 
of March, including a series of recitals in Queen’s Hall, 
Her first appearance was in Liverpool on Febru- 
ary 27, the night of her arrival. After early summer tours 
of Germany, Spain and Austria, Miss Gerhardt will 
eturn to America in August to rest at the Adirondack 
Camp of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Goldman of New York, 
who accompanied her abroad. She will open her season in 
late September, at the Pittsfield (Mass.) Chamber Music 
sponsored by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge. 


E.iiotr SCHENCK. 
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Announcement of Bach Festival 

The 1923 Bach Festival will take place at Packer Memorial 
Church, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., on Friday, May 
25, and Saturday, May 26. Dr. J. Fred ‘Wolle will, as usual, 
wield the baton. There will be 250 voices in the chorus, 
excellent soloists, an orchestra, organ and the Moravian 
Trombone Choir. On Friday, May 25, at 4 p. m., the first 
part of the St. John Passion will be heard and at 8 p. m. 
the second part will be sung. The Kyrie and Gloria of the 
Mass in B minor is programmed for Saturday, May 26, at 
1:30 p.m. At 4 p. m. the Mass in B minor will be sung 
from the Credo to the end. 


La Forge-Bertimen Pupils in Class Recital 

Four excellent young pianist-accompanists’ pupils of both 
Frank La Forge and Ernesto Berimen, appeared recently 
in an interesting class recital at the La Forge-Berimen 
studios. George Vause, who has been on tour as accom- 
panist and goloist with Margaret Matzenauer for the past 
three years, opened the program with two numbers by 
Poldini Paderewski, which were played with clear 
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technic and fine rhythm. Erin Ballard, a sterling young 
artist, gave a poetical rendition of the sonatina by Ravel. 
Elinor Warren, who has made considerable progress since 


she was heard at the studios a short time ago, played three 
numbers by Schuett, La Forge and Grieg, displaying power, 
brilliancy and musical feeling. Helen Schafmeister pre- 
sented three German Dances by Beethoven. Clearness 
of touch, good sense of rhythm and well developed tech- 
nic were the features in her playing of these interesting 
numbers. Miss Ballard closed the program, playing the 
beautiful lento by Cyril Scott and a brilliant Rachmaninoff 
number, Mr. Berimen will present seven of his new 
pupils in a class recital in the very near future. 


David Mannes at East Side Music School 


Consideration for others, self-respect, good bearing and 
careful English are among the requisites for the students 
who secure the annual scholarships awarded by the Music 
School of the East Side House at Seventy-sixth street and 
the East River. Such was the announcement ‘of David 
Mannes, director of the school, at the public students’ re- 
cital given Sunday afternoon, February 11. Mr. Mannes 
informed the eager young students that even a_ beginner 
might secure one of the coveted scholarships, for whoever 
made the most progress in his music during the year and 
who also possessed the qualifications mentioned would re- 
ceive the ey “You need not be precocious, you may 
have no talent and yet you may win the scholarship,” said 
the director. 

Violin solos, piano solos and duets were given by the 
students of the settlement music school. One of the piano 
duets was played by two young girls, both of whom are 
good violinists. As the school is in a neighborhood of 
foreigners, the children of more than twelve nationalities 
receive music training here. At the end of the year a con- 
cert is given at the David Mannes Music School at which 
time the scholarships, one to a violin student and one to a 
piano student, are awarded. Another noted musician on 
the advisory board of the school is Ernest Hutcheson, who 
gives an annual Christmas party for the children at his 
studio. The students’ recitals, which are free to the public, 
are given every second Sunday in the month. 


NEW ORLEANS ITEMS 

New Orleans, La., February 15.—Alice Gentle appeared at 
the Jerusalem Temple, giving a splendid account of herself 
in concert. Her program was well chosen and was received 
with emphatic acclaim. She appeared under the direction 
of R. H. Tarrant. 

Mark Kaiser, who is recognized as one of the South’s 
leading violin virtuosos and teachers, was recently heard. 
Among his numbers was a suite by Reis which he played 
with the finesse which this exacting composition requires. 
His tone, broad and of beautiful quality, was seductive, and 
all his numbers disclosed sensitive emotional conceptions. 

Two of Mr. Kaiser’s pupils appeared with great success 
at the Saturday Music Circle. Gladys Pope possesses an 
artistic sense and a freedom of execution not often found 
in one so young. Harby Kreeger played with a fine breadth 
of conception. 

Paul Jacobs has been singing much in public lately and 
has scored heavily. At his recent appearance at a delightful 
musicale given by the Cercle Lyrique, he distinguished 
himself by the purity of his French diction as well as by 
his sympathetic tenor voice. 

Adine Elliott, violinist, made a successful appearance 
‘recently at Biloxi, Mass. Miss Elliott holds classes here, 
in Biloxi, and in Gulfport, and is particularly proud of a 
little five-year-old pupil, Margaret Middleton, who recently 
made her debut and won enthusiastic plaudits. L. 











American Academy’s Third Performance 


The third performance of the thirty-ninth year of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts and Empire Theater 
Dramatic School, Franklin S. Sargent, president, was given 
at the Lyceum Theater, February 6. Walter Damrosch 
occupied a box with his family to witness the debut of 
his daughter, Anita Damrosch, as Astrid in the play Knut 
At Roeskilde, and in The Women’s Town. In these two 
very differing roles she showed excellent ability, with 
statuesque, graceful appearance and good voice. Spencer 
Tracy was Jarl Ulf and also Don Julian, and made good 
in both. Olga Brent, as a young lad and in another role, 
did very well, while of Bryan Lycan the same may be 
sa:d. Cute and vivacious was Anna Powers, and others 
concerned in the two plays were Annette Pitt, Irene Free- 
man, June Webster, Rosalie Herrup, Allan Moore, Bar- 
bara Wilson, Mona Brent, Roy Carpenter, Sterling Holla- 
way and West Phillips. President Sargent, as usual, was 
a watchful observer, and he must have found much com- 
mendable work in the performance. Many prominent peo- 
ple made up the large audience, and encouragement for 
the players was not wanting. 


Gunster’s Success on Southern Tour 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, was presented in song recital 
on February 5 by the Music Lovers’ Club of Rome, Ga., 
and completely won his audience in a distinctive program 
of classics, modern and dialect songs. 

Mr. Gunster, whose success was emphatic, drew most 
favorable comment from the critics who dwell particularly 
on his rich, powerful voice, and his unusual ability as an 
interpreter. 


Forsberg Busy 


Conrad Forsberg was engaged to play for Mrs. Charles 
Cahier, con‘ralto, at the DeWitt Clinton High School, but 
owing to a sudden indisposition Mme. Cahier was unable 
to sing and Marie Sundelius took her place. Mr. Forsberg 
officiated at the piano for Mme. Sundelius, for whom he 
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New York Concert Announcements 





Thursday, March 1 






sm hony Society of New York, afternoon........... Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Society of New York, evening.......... Carnegie Hall 
New York String Quartet, evening...............06+.. Aeolian Hall 
Adrienne Lachamp, dance recital, evening............... Town Hall 
Friday, March 2 
Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon .. Carnegie Hall 
pregneny Society of New York, evening. . .Carnegie Hall 
l.a Forge-Berimen Noonday Musicale..... cee -Aeohian Hall 
New York Chamber of Music Society, evening......... Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, March 3 - 
Symphony Concert for Young People, afternoon...... Carnegie Hall 
Intercollegiate Contest, evening. ............00000000% Carnegie Hall 
Heinrich Knote, song recital, afternoon.............+++ Aeolian Hall 
London String Quartet, evening..........6.....0-0000. Aeolian Hall 
Sunday, March 4 
Josef Hofmann, piano recital, afternoon.............. Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, OEVOTUOU ES 6 cco dens Aeolian Hall 
City Symphony, afternoon..... eeececcscererecene -Century Theater 
Ukrainian National Chorus, afternoon...............6+. Hippodrome 
Monday, March 5 
Sylvia Lent, violin recital, afternoon,...............4. Acolian Hall 
Warren Hawkins, song recital, evening................ Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, March 6 
Ruth Pierce Posselt, violin recital, afternoon.......... Carnegie Hall 
Colin O’More, song recital, evening...............++- Carnegie Hall 
Emma Hoyt, song recital, afternoon................+65 Aeolian Hall 
Flonzaley Quartet, evening.........:..--secceceerecees Aeolian Hall 
City Symphony, QIVTMORG... 66 is cessive esoceescsnrreces Town Hall 
Bachaus, piano recital, evening..........0..eceseseeeere Town Hall 
Wednesday, March 7 
Philharmonic Society of New York, evening........... Carnegie Hall 
Josephine Huston, song recital, afternoon.............+. Aeolian Hall 
American Music Guild, evening..............000.600005 Town Hall 





has played on numerous occasions. Elizabeth Edwards, 
daughter of the former Governor of New Jersey, now 
United States Senator Edwards, engaged him as her accom- 
panist at her debut with Gigli at the Waldorf, under the 
auspices of the Mozart Society, February 20. 


Nikolai Sokoloff and the Cleveland Orchestra 


The success in Canada of Nikolai Sokoloff and his Cleve- 
land Orchestra has been a much talked of event among 
those who have had the good fortune to hear them. Mr. 
Sokoloff and his orchestra have had six engagements in 
Toronto and Hamilton within the last year and have just 
played a return engagement at Guelph; this second concert 
was greeted with even more enthusiasm than the first one. 
It appears that the organization and its splendid conductor 
have firmly established themselves in these Canadian cities, 
and these visits are eagerly looked forward to. The follow- 
ing is an excerpt from the Hamilton Spectator of Febru- 
ary 9: 


Great 


pleasure for music lovers aoe surrounds the visit of the 
Clevelan 


Orchestra and its conductor, Nikolai Sokoloff, The playing 
‘of this orchestra is sheer joy, a veritable musical feast. Mr. Sokoloft 
is already a favorite in Ae og and doubly is he welcome this 
season, after his triumph in London last summer, where as guest 
conductor he was hailed as one of the most outstanding and talented 
orchestral leaders America has yet sent over the water to visit the 
old land. That his reception there was so hearty and the approval 
expressed so unanimous was tribute in itself, coming from conserva- 
tive and reticent London. a ot 

Nikolai Sokoloff as an orchestral leader will be watched with in- 
terest during the next few years, and an opinion is hazarded that 
within that time Mr. Sokoloff—other things being equal—will rank 
as one of the truly great orchestral leaders on this continent. In his 
work with the Cleveland Orchestra last evening, Mr. Sokoloff but 
deepened the good feeling of former years, revealing himself as a 
conductor of wide intelligence, sincere in interpretation, imaginative 
in conception, yet restrained in execution; grace, temperament and 
fluency of thought coloring his work, his expressive hands adding not 
a little to the wilecliveuen of his conducting. Always in full control, 
Mr. Sokoloff has co-ordinated his players into a unified ensemble 
which was symmetrical at all times, and which spoke his will in terms 
of glowing color and ripe beauty. Individual Mr. Sokoloff was always, 
but not at the expense of the composer; fine judgment tempered im- 
agination, and the result was music that appealed alike to both heart 
and mind, the happy combination, 2 : 

Broad in treatment and beautiful in its breadth’ of expression was 
the Prelude to The Mastersingers (Wagner) through which the lovely 
melody of the Prize Song was interwoven like a thread of shining 
gold. In the second number—Air from the Suite in D, familiarly 
known as the Air for the G string (Bach)—the delicate beauty of 
the strings shone forth, the sustained tone playing of the first violins 
appealing greatly, and at the close the melody dying away on the 
strings to the merest breath of sound, In response to a recall the 
stirring Elgar number—Pomp and Circumstance—was played, the 
brasses coming in with crashing effect, yet always sweet and of re- 
markable purity. A popular number was the Hungarian Dance No. 5 
(Brahms) verve and brilliancy characterizing its rendition. The 
orchestra’s biggest offering was two movements—Adagio and Allegro 
Vivace, from symphony No. 2 in E minor (Rachmaninoff). This is 
the first time this symphony has been played here by an orchestra and 
as such was somewhat of a novelty. Strangely striking themes were 
announced in the first movement, the oboe playing lead, these develop- 
ing into colorful climaxes very effectively evolved. In the second 
movement, the tempo—allegro vivace—was followed in truth; melodies, 
bizarre in character were vivaciously expressed in tutti passages, 
thrilling in their clarity, especially the brasses, the whole ending in a 
riotous blare of sound and color. Generously, in compliment to the 
choir, Mr. Sokoloff and his orchestra gave us a final recall number— 
Percy Grainger’s familiar Shepherd's Hey. 


Joseph Schwarz New York Recital March 9 


Joseph Schwarz, the Russian baritone, formerly of the 
Chicago Opera, will give his only New York recital of the 
season on Friday evening, March 9, at Aeolian Hall. Mr. 
Schwarz has prepared a special or for this engage- 
ment, including German lieder by Wolf, Strauss, Schumann, 
Grieg and Sinding and Russian songs by Gretchaninoff and 
Moussorgsky. 


Isidor Greenberg to Give Debut Recital 


At Town Hall, Monday evening, March 5, Isidor Green- 
berg, violinist, and a pupil of Leopold Auer, will give his 
debut recital. An interesting program has been arranged 
and Harry Gilbert will preside at the piano. 
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BRAGGIOTTI ON THE VOCAL ATTRIBUTES OF GREAT SINGING 


“Easy and éonstant acéess to the head fesonatices atid tlie 
direct support of the breath from the diaphragm are the two 
specific vocal attributes that make the great singer,” said 
Maestro Isidore Braggiotti to a representative of the Mu- 
sicaL Courier recently. The éelebrated Flofentine voéal 
authority, who is now teaching in Brookline, Mass., had 
been diseoursing on great artists of the past and present. 

“Head resonariee is absolutely necessary for hedd foties 
in arly voiee,” He cortinued, “and also a certain amount of 











ISIDORE BRAGGIOTTI 
head resonance is needed in the voice going from the middle 
C to the F immediately before the head tones. When head 
resonances are easily used in a voice, the voice becomes 
more flexible, more mellow and sympathetic, and of course 
more brilliant and ringing. No ring can exist in a voice 
without head resonances. Overtones come from the head 
resonances and it is the overtone of the voice that allows 
it to dominate, without effort, huge orchestras, and be 
easily heard in large auditoriums. 

“As soon as the head resonances are non-existent in a 
voice or are only present in a very small degree, the singer 


forces his of her medium quality up high in order to get 
some brilliant and powerful result. This is never equal to 
the ‘real article’ and sooner or later ends in complete vocal 
disaster. Singing off pitch, fatigue, hoarseness, impossibility 
to sing high tones softly, and also impossibility to diminish 
or swell high tones, are the immediate results and go on 
increasing until the singer gradually has no confidence in 
his high tones, and finally loses them for good. 

“You will hotiée that all great singers who had beauiti- 
fully placed head toties, owing to their easy access to the 
head resonances, continue their careers to a very advanced 
age, whereas those who did not have easy access to the head 
resonances lost theif voiee at a comparatively early age. 

“Low voices, of course, tise atid need the head resonances 
much less than high voices, but there is only one human 
voice that really does not tise the genuine head resonances, 
and that is the low Russian bass, a wonderful and unusual 
voice existing only in Russia and possessing only a very 
few deep tones. These ‘extraordinary voices are heard only 
in Russian churches, where they take the place of the deep 
organ pedal notes, as an organ is very rarely, if ever, used 
in the Russian church. 

“Let all singers take my advice: Cultivate your head 
resonances almost before you do anything else, for it is the 
most important thing in singing, and without these head 
resonances your voices will be ugly, unsympathetic, difficult 
to manage, dead, and of brief duration. 

“The direct support of the breath from the diaphragm is 
the next important asset for the singer to possess. Without 
this the singer can never have a great Voice, or great power, 
or ‘sostenuto,’ or the art of diminishing and swelling the 
voice, or depth, body, richness, and telling dramatic quali- 
ties. Many voices are very pretty, have great charm, and 
are extremely lovely to listen to, but they can never become 
great and thrilling, nor can they be equal to the strain of 
singing our modern operatic music accompanied by our 
huge modern orchestras. The proper use of the diaphragm 
in singing is a very difficult feat to perform normally and 
successfully and must be begun with great caution and care. 
When badly done it means forcing, pushing, yelling, and 
very often the ruin of a beautiful voice; but when it is 
well done, it means the rounding out, the warmth, depth, 
power, and fundamental richness and beauty of the whole 
voice. 

“There ate three kinds of breathing: clavicular, which 
means breathing from the chest, raising the chest and 
shoulders up and down, which is wrong and fatal; lateral, 
which is breathing from the sides, and is much better than 
the clavicular, but not as good as the diaphragmatic brea‘ h- 
ing, which, when perfectly done, comprises breathing from 
the upper lungs (chest), sides, lower lungs and back. 

“As I have said before,” Mr. Braggiotti concluded, “be 
careful how you breathe from the diaphragm. It is a difficult 
thing to do properly and must be taught carefully by a 
competent teacher.” i 





Musicians’ Club of New York Expands 


An important meeting of the board of govertiors of the 
New York Musicians’ Club was held last week at the 
club rooms and a definite plan to obtain new members 
was decided upon. The plan, which should arouse wide 
interest and obtain excellent results, is to invite membership 
without entrance fee or war tax and special application 
blanks have been prepared which contain complete informa- 
tion about the club and its aims. Anyone contemplating 
membership in the organization should make immediate 
application at its headquarters at 173 Madison avenue, New 
York City. The club also has arranged a lease for more 
room in addition to its present quarters, and it now is in 
a position to give special privileges from time to time to 
other musical organizations which have no definite meeting 
place of their own. 

The Musicians’ Club is an organization which all the 
teachers and artists of this city should join, for its pur- 
poses and ideals are very high and it gives unlimited oppor- 
tunities for the foregathering of musicians with the view 
to co-operation for individual benefit as well as general 
advancement of the cause. Conviviality also is an im- 
portant factor in the aims of the club, and its entertainments 
are among the most original and interesting to be found 
within the confines of any club in the metropolis. The 
honorary president is Walter Damrosch and the vice-presi- 
dent is J. Fletcher Shera, while among the rest of the 
members, trustees and officers are Ignace Paderewski, 
Pasquale Amato, A. M. Bagby, John Philip Sousa, Albert 
Spalding, Harry Harkness Flagler, Alexander Lambert, 
Paul D. Cravath, and other well known persons. 


Oscar Saenger Records Demonstrated 


Another demonstration of the use of the records put out 
by Oscar Saenger for teaching purposes was made at the 
Wurlitzer Auditorium, February 21. Paul T. Flood played 
some of the records and explained them, illustrating those 
for baritone himself, while Ruth Bender illustrated. those 
for soprano. All the records are made by artists who were 
pupils of Oscar Saenger. They are valuable both to the stu- 
dent who would help himself and to the teacher for vocal 
illustration. Fundamental principles, correct and incorrect 
tones and attacks, vocalises and many other things make 
these of great help to vocal teachers and students. Mr. 
Flood, who has a smooth, rich baritone voice, sang several 
songs, accompanied by Mrs. Flood. Ruth Bender, also a 
Saenger pupil, who has a clear soprano voice, was heard 
with pleasure in a group of songs. 
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Pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Lovette Busy 


Washington, D. C., February 18.—Although this is the 
first season in Washington of T. S. Lovette, Welsh pianist 
and teacher, and of his wife, Eva Whitford Lovette, mezzo- 
soprano and vocal instructor, they have taken an active part 
in many musical activities and their pupils have appeared 
before many important organizations and distinguished audi- 
ences. 

Among these was the Texas Club musical and dance, 
which was attended by the entire Texas delegation from 
Congress and many other prominent Texans; the program 
was given by Mrs, Lovette, Gladys Hillyer of Palacios 
(Tex.), and Zelma Brown of Temple (Tex.), artist stu- 
dents of T. S. Lovette, and the Lovette Chorus, composed 
of pupils of Mrs. Lovette and including many Texas girls. 
A recital was given at the League of American Pen Women 
by Lorena Stockton Gawler, Jack Ward, and Edythe Crow- 
der, of Shreveport (La.), sopranos, and Miss Brown, Miss 
Hillyer, and Mary Ruth Matthews, of Plainview (Tex.), 
pianists, and the Lovette Chorus. Another program was 
given at the Walter Reed Hospital for Convalescents by 
Fannie Gluckstein, Miss Crowder, and Mrs. Gawler (so- 
pranos), and Miss Brown and Miss Hillyer (pianists). At 
a large reception given at the Calvary Baptist Church, the 
church attended by the President, Mary Ruth Matthews 
played the Liszt rhapsody No. 15 and the Lovette Chorus 
gave several numbers. ¥.-D. 


American Institute Events 


Two recent events at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, included an informal re- 
cital of seven numbers (vocal and piano), by pupils of the 
dean, Miss Madden and Mr. Sherman. Works’ were per- 
formed for piano by Emma Jones, Muriel Bunnell, Nancy 
Hankins, Margaret Spotz, Edna Oster and Isabel Scott 
Lillian Simon, the only vocalist, sang Harriet Ware’s Boat 
Song, and the piano numbers were by such representative 
composers as Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, MacDowell, 
Raff and Rogers. i 

January 30 a students’ recital was given at which pian- 
ists, violinists and singers appeared, they being the pupils 
of Miss Chittenden, Miss Burt, Mrs. Zedeler-Mix and 
Messrs, Spiering, Tebbs and Moore. Again representative 
composers’ names appeared on the program of fourteen 
numbers, ranging from Bach to d’Albert, performed by 
those named above, with the addition of the following: 
Teddy Abramowitz, John Everett Sarles, Margaret Fraser, 
Sidney Shapiro, Elizabeth Carini, Elspeth Macfarlane, 
Louis E. Schoenborn, Samuel Prager, Morris Goldberg and 
Catherine Russell. February 17 there was a children’s 
recital in the afternoon at the MacDowell Club; February 
19, a recital of music composed by former members of the 
faculty and students of the school, and on February 26 
there was another students’ recital. 


Jeanne Le Fee Fardaly to Give Recital 


Jeanne Le Fee Farduly, mezzo contralto, who comes 
to this country with the reputation of being one of the 
finest artists of Europe, has been engaged by the Standard 
Booking Office, and will shortly give a recital under its 
management, the date of which will be announced later. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 


Florence Newell Barbour 


Joy Came with the Day.. .» William C. Boyer, New York 


Floy Little Bartlett 


Sweet Little Woman of Mine, 
Frederic Baer, Brooklyn; John Stamford, Chicago 


Marion Bauer 


Flute, 
ui Lucille Gibson Pleasants, Los Angeles 
rhree Preludes from Op, 15 (Piano)...E. Robert Schmitz, New York 
D minor 
B minor 
F sharp minor 


The Linnet is Tuning Her 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


rhe Wandering Knight...... 

The Year's at the Spring, 
Jack Hillman, Berkeley, Cal.; Grace Fisher-Reeve, 
Manor, N. Y.; Mrs. John J, 


.- Frederic Baer, New York 
‘ Briarcliff 
Stahl, Peterborough, N, H 


Robert Braine 


Raatiee DOG. inte davies hi otWete ic vw Mary Gumm, Galesburg, I. 


Gena Branscombe 
Olive Nevin, New York 
...+Ethel Grow, New York 
Morley Currie, Pineton, Ont 
Morley Currie, Pinecton, Ont, 


Three Mystic Ships... 
The Best Is Yet to Be.. 
By St. Lawrence Water 
Bluebells Drowsily Ringing.. 
I Bring You Heartsease, 
Mrs. Morley Currie, Pincton, Ont.; 
N. J. (Radio.) 
Just Before the Lights Are Lit, 
Florence Anderson, Chicago; Leona Engel, Chicago 
The Morning Wind... eh Florence hadevien, Joliet tit 
The.e Was a King of Liang (From “A Lute of Jade’ Song Cycle), 
Harold Hurlbut, Colfax, Wash 
An Old Love Tale (Violin and Piano), 
A, Corbin, 


‘ee 
Mrs. 


Blanche Lorraine, Newark, 


Mountain Lakes, N. J 
G. W. Chadwick 


.Miriam Bernson, Boston (Radio) 
Frances Gehing, Galesburg, Ill 


Allah. . : 
The Maiden and the Butterfly.... 


The Danza.. ‘Isa Kressman, Chicago; Ethel Pyne, New York 
Leland Clarke 
Moonlight. . Sylvia Waite, Medford, Mass. (Radio) 
Ralph Cox 
Aspirations, 
Constance Balfour, Los Angeles; Emily Hatch, New York 


lo a Hilltop, 


Mabel Beddoe, New York; Arthur Kraft, Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Claude Velsor, East Orange, N. J.; Virginia Moore, 

Atlanta; Margery Nye, Chicago 
Hearken Unto My Voice..............Henry Schlegel, Los Angeles 


Mabel W. Daniels 


Glory and Endless Years Reinald Werrenrath, 
O’er Break and Heather.. ; 
Could I Catch the Wayward Breeze, 


Lucille Gibson Pleasants, Le 


Middlebury, Vt 
Edwin Swain, Jamaica, L. I 


” Angeles 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


Londonderry Air (Would God I Were the 
Charles Edwin Lutton, Williamstown, 
O’Connor, Bennington, Vt.; North 
liamstown, Mass. 
The Eagle..... otlatehdi.s 
Little David (Old Negro Song), 


Tender Apple Blossom), 
Mass.; William Neil 
Adams, Mass.; Wil 
New Haven 


- Carolitia Lazzari, 


Margaret Lester, Chicago; Paul Mallory, Chicago; Dorothy 
Fairbanks, Concord, Mass.; Grace F ittredge, North 
Adams, Mass, 
In the Moonlight (Au Claire de la Lune), 
Mary Knauer, Atlantic City 


Down to the Crystal Streamlet (A la Claire Fontaine), 


: : Marthe de Keir, New York 
Praise the Lord with Exultation, 


Charles Edwin Lutton, Williamstown, Mass 


Autumn. ..-Allyn E. W. Bach, Ludlow, Mass. 
Henry K. Hadley 

Egyptian War Song Ethel Grow, New York 
Cuthbert Harris 

Land of My Dreams Ethlyn Field Johnstor, Jersey City 
Francis Hopkinson 

From “THE FIRST AMERICAN COMPOSER” edited and aug 

mented by HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
O’er the Hills Far Away........... Olive Nevin, New York 
My Days Have Been so Wondrous Free Olive Nevin, New York 
E. S. Hosmer 
The Man Without a Country (Cantata for Mixed Voices, based on 


Edward Everett Hale). 
Catholic Women’s Club, 


the Story by 
Providence, R. I 


Bruno Huhn 
Baer, New York; Walter 


Frederic 


Koch, 
Baer, 


New York 
New York 


Invictus... 


.. +» Frederic 
Eldorado eeontes 


A. Walter Kramer 
Eklog (Violin and Piano) John ( 


Edward MacDowell 


origliano, New York 


Thy Beaming Eyes, 
ferle Alcock, New York; Mme 
Buffalo; Madeline Conant, 
Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine, 
Merle Alcock, New York; 
A Maid Sings Light, 
Florence Otis, Baltimore; Johnstown, Pa.; Erie, Pa.; 
town, O.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Milwaukee, Wis 
Fair Springtide (From Op. 60; Three Songs for Medium Voice), 
Olive Nevin, New York 
As the Gloaming Shadows Creep (From Op. 56; Four Songs), 
Merle Alcock, New York 
Six Love Songs), 
Gretta Masson, New York 
Two Old Songs), 
Edith Bennett, Bosion 
om “Six Selected Songs’’) 
Dorothy Shaw 


Alda, Boston; May 
Boston (Radio). 


Peterson 


Ethel Grow, New York 


Youngs 


O Lovely Rose (From Op. 40; 


Slumber Song (From Op, 9; 
To a Wild Rose (Fr 
Potsdam, N, Y 


Harold Vincent Milligan 
From “PIONEER AMERICAN COMPOSERS”. A 
Early American Songs, edited and augmented by 
VINCENT MILLIGAN 
Pelissier “Return, O Love”, 
Olive Nevin, State College, Pa.; 
boro, Pa.; New York City. 


Collection of 
HAROLD 


Williamsport, Pa.; Waynes 


Von Hagen “Gentle Zephyrs”’ Olive Nevin, New York 
April, My April... ..-eseeceses Olive Nevin, New York 
Wheels the Silver Swallow } @ Rose Accurso, New York 


Claude Warford 


Twilight fo’ Dreamin’, 
Harvey Hindermyer, New York; 
‘ork. 


y 
The Last Wish, 


Gertrude McDermitt, New 


Emily Hatch, New York; Gertrud: MeDermitt, New York 
Life’s Ecstasy Femily latch, New York 
Thy Heart's a Rose.. Gertrude McDermitt, New York 


(Advertisement) 
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CINCINNATI HEARS SOME 
MODERN POLISH WORKS 





Faculty Members of Conservatory Present Novel Program 
Symphony Orchestra Has Elena Gerhardt and 
Margaret Spaulding as Soloists 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 12,—The Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra gave three concerts recently on as many days, 
two of these being symphony series concerts and the last 
one, the seventh of the popular series. The program for the 
first two included La Pisanelli suite, by Pizzetti; Ballad 
of the Gnomides, by Respighi, and Italian Serenade, by 
Hugo Wolf. The Ke lena Gerhardt, mezzo soprano, 
sang the old Italian aria, 11 Mio Bel Fuoco, by Benedetto 
Marcello, and O Del Mio Dolce Ardor, by Gluck. She 
also offered four of Richard Strauss’ songs. 

The popular program was made up of the works of Liszt 
and Wagner. The soloist was Margaret Spaulding, soprano, 
a former Cincinnati musician. Her selections included 
two Liszt songs, The Three Gypsies and Loreley, and 
three songs by Wagner, Dreams, Pain and Cease, 
ProckamM By Facutty Mempers. 
was enjoyed by 


soloist, 


Poutsnu 


An evening of ensemble music those 


present at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, February 
6, when two members of the faculty appeared in recital. 
Karol Liszniewski, pianist, and Robert Perutz, violinist, 
presented a program containing much that was interesting 
and novel. A sonata in D minor, op. 9, by Karol Szyman- 
owski, was followed by Nocturne and Tarantella, op. 28, 
by the same composer. A nocturne in F sharp minor, op. 
30, by Ludomir Rozycki, and a Burlesque, by Adam And- 


jeyowski, ended the first part of the program. Later there 
was offered the sonata, op. 12, La Follia, by Corelli; 
Intrada, by G. A. Desplanes; Menuet, by Millandre; Aria, 


by Lotti, and Rigaudon, by Monsigny. The two musicians 


proved to be adept interpreters of modern Polish music. 
NOoTEs. 
The Clifton Music Club met at the home of Mrs. Louis 


Explanatory 
The soloists 
violinist, and 


Merke! toa hear a program of chamber music. 
notes were added by Mrs, Louis Luebbert. 
were Ilse Huebner, pianist; Ottilie Reiniger, 
Mary A. Heermann, cellist. 

The Hyde Park Music Club presented a program at 
the Hyde Park Library Auditorium on February 6. The 
selections were varied and included some manuscript songs 
interpreted by the composers, Margaret McClure Stitt and 
Corinne More-Lawson. 

Ise Huebner, of the piano 
Music, appeared in recital at Mt. 
ary 3. 

A concert was given by the South German Male Chorus 
which comes from Baden and is under the direction of 
Heintz Frohlich. The receipts were donated to the suffer- 
ing children in Germany. 

The forty-first benefit. concert by the Cincinnati Choral 
and Wurlitzer Concert Company took place under the 
direction of Charles Duning, at Lawrenceburg, Ind., on 
February 7. The soloists were Hazel Mott, soprano; Irene 


College of 
Febru- 


faculty of the 
Notre Dame on 


Davis, contraito; Hilda Dahmann and Bertha Kerscmar, 
violinists. ms 
Clement Barnhorn, sculptor, was a guest of the Cin- 


cinnati Conservatory of Music on February 6, at the regular 
monthly dinner. He gave an illustrated talk, W. W. 


Fraternities Give All-American Musicales 

At the nineteenth biennial convention of the Phi Mu Alpha- 
Sinfonia fraternity held in Chicago, December 29 and 30, 
it was decided that during Washington’s Birthday week 
every chapter should give an All-American musicale open 
to the public, This is part of the fraternity’s program for 
the advancement of music in America and the American 
in music. The delegates of the convention were given a 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


banquet at the Hotel Sherman and were guests at a con- 
cert of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock 
conductor and an honorary member of the fraternity. Of- 
ficers elected for the new year are Peter W. Dyk presi- 
dent; George A. Leighton, vice-president; Thomas Dewey, 
historian, and Charles E. Lutton, secretary-treasurer. A 
central national office is to be established in Chicago under 
the direction of Mr. Lutton. 


Gescheidt Voice Aasinele Class 


The regular monthly session of the Gescheidt voice an- 
alysis class was held in the Adelaide Gescheidt. studios, 817 
Carnegie Hall, February 7. As usual, Miss Gescheidt and 
her pupils discussed voice from every point and angle, and 
natural voice-emission was demonstrated by the pupils 
according to the Gescheidt Scientific System of normal 
natural voice production. 

After the class session a program of solos was sung 
by Grace Forbes, Virginia Crenshaw, Marian Cargen, 
Marielouise Whittlesey, Carolyn Wick, Albert Erler and 
Hazel Drury, with opening and closing Euphony Quartet 
numbers. Composers represented in the thirty songs heard 
were of all nations, beginning with Offenbach, Del Riego, 
Rachmaninoff, Hahn, Mozart, Saint-Saéns, Beethoven, 
Nessler, Brahms, Strauss, and the Americans Scott, 
Schneider, Beach, La Forge, Fairchild, Homee, Hageman, 
Terry, Parker and Logan, who contributed eleven of the 
thirty songs. At the piano was Anne Tindale, who is a 
thoroughly competent accompanist, sympathetically alert. 








Ernest Davis Again Sings at Short Notice 


For the second time within a month, Ernest Davis, the 
popular young American tenor, has been called upon to 
step into a role at short notice. On January 11 he ap- 
peared in St. Louis, Mo., under the auspices of the Pageant 
Choral, in the role of Tannhauser on notice so brief that 
he had to brush up on the role during the train journey on 
the way to fill the engagement. 

When it was found that Arthur Hackett, who had been 
engaged to sing the leading tenor = in The Elijah for 
the Toronto Oratorio Society (Dr. Edward Broome, con- 
ductor) on February 6, was so ill that he would have to 
undergo an immediate operation, Ernest Davis was again 
appealed to to.save the day and the performance. He was 
notified on Monday morning, took the train for Toronto in 
the evening, and arrived there too late for rehearsal with 
the Cleveland Orchestra, but nevertheless appeared with 
tremendous success in the difficult role. 

While in Toronto, Mr. Davis was entertained at Govern- 
ment House by the Lieutenant Governor of Ontario and 
Mrs. Cockshutt. 


Hurlbut Pupil Praised 


John Opray, tenor, a pupil of Harold Hurlbut, has re- 
cently met with much success. The Bozeman (Mont.) 
Chronicle says: “He is one of the few singers who can 
sing a high C without faltering. He is well worth hearing 
by all who love good music.” The Butler (Pa.) Eagle 
said: “Opray was enthusiastically received.” The Madison 
(Wis.) Capital Times said: “Opray was encored by an 
audience that went wild. He offered a treat one will not 
soon forget.” 

Under Mr. Hurlbut’s splendid training, Opray is develop- 
ing a remarkable tone production. As Jean de Reszke once 
said to Mr. Hurlbut: “It is not enough to teach a pupil 
to sing in the merely correct manner. He must be taught 
to sing with a correctly trained voice in an extraordinary 
manner,” 








Margolis Pupil in Recital March 8 


Francesca Marni, soprano, an artist-pupil of Samuel Mar- 
golis, the well known New York vocal teacher and coach, 
will give a recital in Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, 
March 8 

Mme. Marni has been a pupil of Mr. Margolis for a num- 
ber of years, and under his able guidance she has blossomed 
out into a full fledged artist. She has sung with success 
at many concerts, also as soloist with orchestras; on Febru- 
ary 11, she sang with success at the New York Mail con- 
cert in De Witt Clinton High School. Mme. Marni has a 
soprano voice of excellent quality, sings with ease, and 
interprets hér numbers with intelligence and charm. 


Norman Johnston Meets with Success 


Norman Johnston, the young baritone who scored a 
success at his New York debut recital this season, has just 
returned from a tour of several cities in New York State 
where he was again acclaimed by the press, receiving such 
comment as: 

Norman Johnston possesses that fortunate combination of voice, 
intelligence and personality which immediately appeals to his au- 
dience.—Saratogian, Saratoga Springs. 


Norman Johnston Scores Hit in Concert at Woman’s Club (Head- 
line). Most important, at least from the point of view of technic, 
was the aria Vision Fugitive (from Herodiade) by Massenet, sung 
with admirable mastery.—Daily Sentinel, Rome. 





Samaroff with Philharmonic 


Olga Samaroff will be soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under Mr. Mengelberg, tonight, March 1, at 
Carnegie Hall, playing the Grieg A minor concerto. 
Glazounoff’s fourth symphony will be presented at these 
concerts for the first time on this occasion. Moussorgski’s 
A Night on Bald Mountain will also be played. The pro- 
gram will be repeated at Carnegie Hall tomorrow afternoon. 

Next Sunday afternoon, at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Scipione Guidi will be soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Mr. Mengelberg. 


Sascha Jacobsen Joins Daniel Mayer Roster 


Daniel Mayer announces that he has added to his list 
of artists the young American violinist of Russian extrac- 
tion,- Sascha. Jacobsen.. Although born in Russia, Sascha 
Jacobsen came to America at the age of eleven and has 
received practically all of his training in this country. 
He studied under Franz Kneisel and from the time of 
his debut critics and public have willingly conceded him 
a place in the very front ranks of the younger masters of 
the . violin. 


March 1, 1923 





WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
From March 1 to March 15 





Alcock, Merle: 
Wooster, Ohio, Mar, 1-2. 
Barclay, John: 
Harrisburg, Pa., Mar. 1. 
Bonelli, Richard: 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Braslau, Sophie: 
Boston, Mass., Mar. 1. 
Brookhurst Claire: 
Utica, N. ¥., Mar. 
Calvé, Emma: 
Altoona, Pay Mar. 9. 


Mar. 1-15, 


Baltimore, Md., Mar, 
Casella, Alfredo: 
Cambridge, Mass., Mar. 1, 
Boston, read Mar. 2-3. 
City Sym 
New oehelle, «8 Y¥., Mar. 2. 


New Sranowiele N. J. Mar. 5. 
East Orange, N. mf Mar, 15. 


Chaliapin, Feodor: | 
Chicago, Ill,, Mar. 
Rochester, N. ve Fy i. 
New Haven, Conn. -» Mar. 10. 


Cortot, Alfred: 
Baton Rouge, La., Mar. 3 
New Orleans, La., Mar. 5. 


Deeks, Clara: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 2, 


Dilling, Mildred: 
Washington, D, C., Mar. Ae 
Montclair, N, 99 ‘Mar. 


Dux, Claire: 
New Orleans, La., Mar. 6. 


Farrar, Geraldine: 
New Orleans, La., Mar. 1. 
Beaumont, Texas, Mar, 2. 
Houston, Texas, Mar. 6. 
San Antonio, Texas, jp. 8. 
Dallas, Texas, Mar. 13. 


Flonzaley Quartet: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 1 
Princeton, N. J., Mar. 2. 
New Haven, onn., Mar. 3. 
Boston, Mass., Mar. 8. 
Baltimore, Md., Mar. 9. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 11, 
Washington, D. C., Mar. 12. 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 
Chicago, Ill., Mar. 11. 
Lincoln, Neb,, Mar. 13. 


Galli-Curci, Amelita: 
Reading, Pa., Mar. % 
Boston, Mass., Mar. 4. 
Lansing, Mich., asf 
Chicago, Ill., Mar. 
Springfield, Mo., Mar, 14. 


Goode, Herbert : 


New Orleans, » a Mar. 6. 


Hackett, Arthur: 
Ft. Worth, Texas, Mar. 1. 
Boston, Mass., Mar. 9-10. 


Harvard, Sue: 
Milwaukee, Wis., Mar. 8. 
East Chicago, Ind., Mar. 10. 


Heifetz, Jascha: 
Wichita, Kans., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. “Mar. 5. 
Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 9. 
Nashville, Tenn., Mar. 12. 


Hempel, Frieda: 

Troy, N. Y., Mar, 13. 
Hinshaw’s Cosi Fan Tutti 
Company: 

San Francisco, Cal., Mar. 1-3. 
Eugene, Ore., Mar. 5. 
Monmouth, Ore., Mar. 6, 
Caldwell, Idaho, Mar, 8. 
Boise, Idaho, Mar. 9. 

Salt Lake City, U F, Mar. 12. 
Boulder, Colo., Mar. 14. 
Denver, Colo., Mar. 15. 


Hinshaw’s Cox and Box Co.: 
Hiawatha, Kan., March 1. 
Sedalia, Mo., Mar, 2. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, Mar. 5. 
Fairfield, Iowa, Mar. 6-7. 
Boone, Iowa, Mar. 8 
Marshalltown, lowa, oe 9. 
Rockford, Ill., Mar. 10. 
Kewanee, Ill., Mar. y. 
Monroe, Wis. Mar. 

Fond du lac, Wis., Ma. 


Jeritza, Maria: 
Baltimore, Md., Mar 
ashington, D. Bes Puy 
Pittsburgh, Pa., R ats 10. 
Detroit, Mich., Mar. 13. 


Johnson, Edward: 
Omaha, Neb., Mar. 
Portland Ore., .! 
Seattle, Wash. -» Mar. ‘2. 

Jollif, Norman: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 

Karle, Theo: 
Los Angeles, Cal., Mar. 3. 

Keener, Suzanne: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Mar. 9. 


Kindler, Hans: 


Mar. 3. 


Washington, D. C., Mar. 2, 
Klink, Frieda: 
Glens Falls, N. Y., Mar. 8 


Konecny, Josef: 
Pawhuska, Okla., Mar. 1. 
Sapulpa, Okla., Mar. 2. 
Bristow, Okla., Mar. 5. 


Keune, Nellie: 


London, — Mar. 12-15. 
Kouns, Sar; 
London, - EY Mar. 12-15. 


Langston, Marie Stone: 
Lawrenceville, Pa., Mar. 3. 
Wilmington, Del., Mar. 4. 
Pottstown, Pa., Mar. 5. 
Kenneth, Pa., Mar. 6. 
Germantown, Pa., Mar. 7 

Lashanska, Hulda: 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Mar. 1, 
Amherst, Mass., Mar. 9. 
Lent, Sylvia: 
Baltimore, Md., 


Letz Quartet: 
Northampton, Mass., Mar. 7. 


Mar. 11, 


Levitzki, Mischa: 

San Francisco, Cal,, Mar. 4, 13. 

San Diego, Cal., Mar. 7. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Mar, 9-10. 

Gakinns. Cal., Mar, 12 

San Jose, Cal., =. 15. 
Marsh, Helena: 

Harrisburg, Pa., Mar. 1. 

Washington, D. C., Mar. 2. 
Maier, Guy: 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Mar. 9. 

Urbana, [il., war. 1 

Galesburg, Iil., Mar. 12. 
Martinelli, Giovanni: 

Birmingham, Ala., Mar. 9. 
Moiseiwitsch, Benno: 

Honolulu, T. H., Mar. 12, 14. 
Morini, Erika: 

Detroit, Mich., Mar, 1. 

Washington, Bc. « Mar, 5 
Miinz, Mieczyslaw: 

Elmira, N. Y., Mar. 12, 

Ithaca, N. Y,, Mar. 13. 
New York String Quartet: 


St. Louis, Mo., Mar. % 
Delaware, Ohio, Mar, 


Novaes, Guiomar: 
Boston, Mass., Mar, 3 


O’More, Colin: 
Boston, Mass., Mar. 11. 
Springfield, Mass., Mar, 14. 


Onegin, Sigrid: 
Boston, Mass., B ol 4. 
Three Rivers, Mass., Mar. 3. 


Pattison, Lee: 
Ann Arbor, Mich., — 9. 
Urbana, Ill., Mar. 10. 


Galesburg, iu. 7. 12, 


Powell, John: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 9-10. 


Rachmaninoff, Sergei: 
Philadelphia, ea oh , 
Providence, R. 1. \ 
Brooklyn, N. vi a ‘ 
New Britain, Conn, Mar. 7. 
Waterbury, Conn., "Mar. 8. 
Lowell, Mass., Mar. 9. 
Boston, Mass., Mar. 10, 
Lynn, Mass., Mar. ee 
Lexington, Ky., Mar. 


Ringling, Robert: 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Rogers, Francis: 
Washington, D. C., 
Rubinstein, Erna: 
Chicago, Lll,, Mar. 4. 
Denver, Colo., Mar. 6. 
St. Joseph, Mo., Mar. 8. 
Ruffo, Titta: 
Duluth, Minn., Mar, 2. 
Russian Opera Company: 
Chicago, Ill., Mar. 1-15. 
St. Denis, Ruth: 
Boston, Mass., Mar. 2. 
Montreal, Can., Mar, 3. 
Hamilton, Can., Mar. 5. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Mar. 6. 
Youngstown, Ohio, Mar. 7. 


Mar. 4, 11. 


Mar. 5 


Columbus, Ohio, Mar. 8. 
Findlay, Ohio, Mar. 9. 
Detroit, Mich., Mar. 10. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Mar. 12. 
Oshkosh, Wis., Mar. 13. 
Appleton, Wis., Mar. 14. 
Green Bay, Wis., Mar, 15. 


Salvi, Alberto: 

Detroit, Mich., Mar, 1. 
Milwaukee, Wis,, Mar. 2. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mar, 3. 
Lewiston, Mont., Mar. 6. 
Great Falls, Mont., Mar. 7. 
Seattle, Wash., Mar. 9. 
Portland, Ore., Mar. 12. 
Salem, Ore., Mar. 13. 
Eugene, Ore., Mar, 14. 


Samaroff, Olga: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 1. 
Charleston, S. C., Mar, 11. 
Forsyth, Ga., Mar. 13. 
Atlanta, Ga., Mar. 14. 
Athens, Ga., Mar. 15 


San Carlo Grand Opera Co.: 
San Francisco, Cal., Mar, 1-15. 
Schumann Heink, Ernestine: 
Enid, Okla., Mar. 2. 
McCook, Neb., Mar. 5. 
Shawn, Ted: 


Boston, Mass., Mar, s 


Montreal, Can,, Mar. 
Hamilton, Can. .* Mar. § 
Niagara Fall lis, N. Y., “tar. 6 


Youngstown Dino, Mar. 
Columbus, Ohio, Mar. 8. 
Findlay, Ohio, Mar. 9. 
Detroit, ma Ref 38, 
Milwaukee, Ae 
Oshkosh, Wis, 5g 
Appleton, Wis., Mar. * 
Green Bay, Wis., Mar. 15. 


Smith, Ethelynde: 
Spokane, | Wesh.. Mar. 4. 
ichell, S. D., Mar 8, 
Northfield, Minn., Mar. 11. 


Spalding, Albert: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Mar. 9. 


Thibaud, Jacques: 
Cleveland, Ohio a 4 
Little Rock, Ark., Mar. 6. 
Memphis, Tenn,, Mar. 8, 
Jacksonville, Fla., Mar. 12. 

Thomas, Edna: 

Logansport, Ind., Mar. 1. 
Philadelphia. Pa., Mar. 4. 
Wellsville, Y., Mar. 11. 
Providence, R. I., Mar. 14. 


Thomas, John Charles: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar, 2. 
Tiffany, Marie: 
Baltimore, Md., Mar. 11. 
Canton, Ohio, | Mar. 15. 
Vreeland, Jeannette: 
Sunnit, N. J., Mar. 9. 
Whitehill, Clarence: 
Baltimore, Md., Mar. 11. 
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| WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 


the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which , 


have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the cs agree or disagree on the merits or 


demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 


the® writers do not agree, and this de 
for the purpose of reproducing some 
that, after 


dictions, showin 


ent is run 
the flat contra- 
, the review constitutes 


but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance,—Editor’s Note.]. 


Ernest Schelling, Pianist, January 30 





Sun Evening World 
The poetry of the Franck met The Franck was _ technically 
a deeply sympathetic p at quisite but seemed to want in 
his hands. poetry. 


Bronislaw Huberman, Violinist, January 31 


Times 

The most important number of 
the progres was Taneiev’s suite. 
. . « It is music strongly tine- 
tured with imagination, robust 
and vigorous, and showing little 
or nothing of the influence of the 
national folk song. Mr. Huber- 
man played it with great power 
and conviction, 


Evening Journal 
This Russian’s piece, by which 
no one else had been sufficiently 
excited in score to ask a New 
York audience to listen to it, 
must be played. It proved to be 
further labored futility, and Mr. 
Huberman played it with enor- 
mous effort, always visible and 
audible, sometimes so uncouthly 
audible that his tone sounded as 
though fiddle and bow were 

equipped with rawhide, 


Georges Enesco, Violinist, February 1 


Tribune 
Not a showy violinist, but 
serious, sound and 


ereuamy 
competent, he showed a thoroug’ 
harmony between the music and 
its mode of performance . . . in 
his phrasing and expression Mr, 
Enesco showed a thorough sym- 
pathy with Brahms. 


Evening Mail 
He was frequently off key, and 
his interpretation seemed of the 
kind that is caees largely by the 
performer’s technical limitations. 


Sophie. Sanina, Pianist, February 2 


Times 
Her playing showed _intelli- 
gent command of technic and 


style in a Haydn sonata. 


Sun 
And yet there was a grace 
about the pianist’s lighter pas- 
sages. 


Sun 


The Haydn sonata revealed 
many a pitfall wherein Miss 
Sanina’s rhythms had tripped, 


Herald 


Her touch is occasionally heavy 
without delicacy or distinction. 


Frederic Lamond, Pianist, and Willem Mengelberg, Con- 
ductor, February 2 


Tribune 
Conductor and solo performer 
were in agreement, but the band 
was not always an obedient fac- 
tor. 


American 

If only Mr. Mengelberg and 
the soloist had been perfectly at 
one in their feeling for the mu- 
sic, Brahms would have fared 
still better. As it was, one could 
not but note now and then the 
results of two strong wills some 
what at odds, 


Edwin Hughes, Pianist, February 5 


Evening World 
iis touch and mood were 
light and graceful enough, 
Morning Telegraph 
A most sensitive perception of 
values. 
Brooklyn Eagle 
A clear, fine singin 
characterized Mr, Hughes 


tone 
work, 


Brooklyn Eagle 
Showed himself to be a_pian- 
ist of poetic insight in his Chopin 
interpretations, 





Sun 
He played somewhat heavily. 
World 
Played too loudly and _ too 
forcibly. 
Herald 
His touch is brittle, tending 


to produce somewhat hard, dry 
tone, 
Tribune 
The Chopin numbers were well 
played, but not particularly 
poetic. 


Summer Course at Fontainebleau School 


The committee in charge of the enrollment of students 
for the summer session of the Fontainebleau School of Music 
(June 24 to September 24) reports gratifying interest all 
over the country in the exceptional opportunities for study 
offered by this essentially French institution. Though the 
school enrolls none but artists, teachers and advanced 
students, experience has already clearly shown that teachers, 
as well as public performers and serious students, find 
substantial benefit in a three-months’ course of intensive 
study with such great masters as Widor, Philipp, Hekking, 
Capet, Demougeot, Boulanger and Bloch. The exclusively 
French atmosphere of the school removes it from all, possible 
comparison or competition with any American institution. 
In addition to the musical opportunities, the situation of the 
school in the Palace of Fontainebleau itself, on the edge of 
the lovely forest, within a short distance of the Seine, and 
less than forty miles from Paris, offers countless oppor- 
tunities for out-of-door recreations. The low rates of 
board, lodging and tuition—-lower now than ever by reason 
of the increased value of the dollar in Europe—and the 
special discount to students on the French steamers, put a 
summer at Fontainebleau within the reach of musicians of 
even most modest resources. The office of the American 
committee, of which Francis Rogers is chairman, is in 
the National Arts Club Studios, 119 East 19th street, New 
York City, N. Y. 


College Yells for Grace Kerns 


Conventional applause was not the rule when Grace 
Kerns, the soprano, appeared recently in recital at the 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. The student 
body, composed of boys, rose en masse at the finish of the 
artist’s performance and after cheering lustily ended their 
ovation by giving their school yell with the singer’s name 
at the end, ; 

The latest engagement to be announced for Miss Kerns 
is an appearance on March 14 in Reading, Pa., in a per- 
formance of Parker’s Hora Novissima. 





Mary Wildermann’s Pupils in Recital 
Recently a number of gifted pupils of Mary Wildermann, 
piano pedagogue, were heard in recital in her residence 
studio on Staten Island and later in her New York studio. 
The musicianship and technic displayed spoke well for 


MUSICAL COURIER 


the training of all. Madeline Miller showed unusual talent 
in her fine interpretation and brilliant technical rendition 
of Liszt’s sixth penneey. Marion Wiba also pene 
to be a young artist of promise. As guest soloist, Florence 
Frascolla, soprano, a pupil of Mrs. Bytton (founder of 
the Bytton Vocal School), delighted the audience. 


Facts About the Harcum School for Girls 


The special aim of the Harcum School for Girls at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., is to prepare girls for Bryn Mawr, Vassar, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley, and other colleges and to 
furnish a thorough academic course for girls not intending 
to go to college, and also, in addition to this, to offer the 





THE HARCUM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT BRYN 
MAWR, PA. 


best opportunities in all branches of music, art, language 
and other elective courses, with broader cultural oppor- 
tunities than the usual school offers. 

The standard of the school work is governed by the 
college requirements, a standard which insures thorough- 
ness, not only in the college preparation but in the general 
academic and elective courses. 

The school puts strong emphasis on music and art, ex- 
pecting the study of either to be fully as serious as that 
of other branches and furnishing exceptional instructors 
and other advantages for them. 

Besides the regular work, there are such opportunities as 
school lectures on musical appreciation, a series on history 
of art, and also lectures at various times during the year 
by distinguished speakers, and the public lectures at Bryn 
Mawr College. In connection with these lectures, the girls 
are taken to the opera, Boston Symphony and Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts, recitals, theater and to the art exhibits 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 

The Harcum School is a handsome gray-stone building 
of Colonial design, equipped with every modern convenience : 
steam heat and indirect electric lights, sun parlors, reception 
rooms, classrooms, bedrooms with private baths, smoke- 
proof fire-tower, and a large gymnasium. The students’ 
rooms, unusually large and sunny, are artistically furnished. 


48 


The building is planned throughout to provide a normal 
and happy life for the students, and to afford every oppor- 
tunity for their physical as well as mental development. The 
building is surrounded by large, beautiful grounds, well 
adapted for out-door plays and games. The athletic field 
provides space for tennis, hockey, soccer and basketball. 

The instructors have been carefully chosen and are all 
highly trained specialists from the best American and 
European colleges. In the musical department courses of 
lessons are given in piano, singing, violin, violoncello, harp 
and chamber music. Classes are held in solfeggio, harmony, 
counterpoint and composition, 

The Harcum School offers diplomas for college prepara- 
tory, general academic, graduate and music courses. 


Mildred Dilling’s Activities 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, is in the midst of a very busy 
season. Among her many recent engagements was a Mozart 
program at the Brick Church on January 26, where she 
played a concerto for flute and harp; a_recital at Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, January 28, and a return date 
there February 11; a recital in Washington, D. C., January 
29, and three in New York on February 8, 16 and 22. 
She also appeared in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, February 23, 
assisted by Grace Cristie, dancer, and Martha Baird, pianist. 
Return engagements are scheduled in Washington D. C., 
March 5; Montclair, N. J., March 8 (the latter appearance 
with Montclair Glee Club), and New Britain, Conn., March 
23. A joint recital with Arthur Middleton is dated for 
March 15, and an appearance in the Waldorf-Astoria with 
the Rubinstein Club, March 17. In addition to her public 
appearances, Miss Dilling has a large class of pupils, nine 
of which are doing professional work. 





Erna Cavelle Sings at Atlantic City . 

At an Ampico concert at Atlantic City, N. J., February 
11, the soloists were Erna Cavelle, soprano, and* Hans 
Barth, pianist. Miss Cavelle captivated her audience with 
her delightful interpretations of songs by Squires, Cadman, 
Clutsam, Openshaw, Sanderson, Howard, Ross and Farley. 
She was in good voice, her tones being of beautiful quality 
and well placed. Mr. Barth was heard in numbers by 
Chopin, Mana-Zucca and Liszt, as well as in compositions 
of his own, 


Ulysses Paquin Wins Success in New England 

Ulysses Paquin, bass-baritone, is making a two weeks’ 
tour of the French-Canadian manufacturing towns of New 
England, where he is meeting with enthusiastic receptions 
He will shortly return to New York where he will give a 
recital under the management of the Standard Booking 
Office. 


Wittgenstein in Private Recital 
Victor Wittgenstein, pianist, gave a recital on January 
20 at the home of Mrs. Cosmo Hamilton, 500 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. He played a group of Scriabin composi- 
tions, as well as one by Chopin, all of which won appreci- 
ation. 





© Mishkin 


MME, CHARLES CAHIER 
Contralto 


uses and audevese 


Che Baldwin Piano 


exclusively 


The Baldwin Piano takes its place today in the first rank of mas‘er-pianos 
through its sterling qualities, beauty of tone, sonority, power and a melodious singing 
quality that harmonizes perfectly with the voice, 

I am happy to know that the Baldwin is to be my comrade on all my tours 


a 


Louisville Indianapolis 


iano Company 





MME. CAHIER 


sang the difficult soprano 
part, in last Sunday’s per- 
formance by the Friends 
Mahler’s 


“Das Lied von der Erde” 


of Music, of 


in Town Hall. 


New York City, Jan. 15, 


1923. 


(Signed) Mme. Cuarres Canter. 


St. Louis New York 


San Francisco 


Dallas 
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CHICAGO HEARS CHALIAPIN PAY TRIBUTE 
TO AMERICANS IN SPEECH FROM STAGE 


Russian Basso Scores with Russian Opera Company in Boris—Organization Well Received—Florence Macbeth Proves 
Popularity as Concert Artist—Seidel Makes Fine Impression—Mabel Lyons Heard—Winnipeg Male Choir 
Arouses Enthusiasm—Father Finn and Lee Pattison for Gunn School—Yon “a Wizard of the 


Organ”—New Works Played 

Chicago, February 24,—On February 18 the Sunday 
recitals were less numerous than heretofore this season 
even though six of them attracted the attention of the 


music-lovers in general and three of them that of this 
reporter, 
FLORENCE MACBETH. 

At the Studebaker Theater, under the management of 
F. Wight Neumann and for the benefit of the scholarship 
fund of the Gamma Chapter of the Sigma Alpha Iota Soror- 
ity, Florence Macbeth appeared, assisted by George Roberts, 
pianist and composer. Miss Macbeth’s popularity in this 
city has long been manifested by her many appearances in 
opera, and though she is heard here in recital too seldom, 
she is just as much admired on the concert platform as 
operatic stage. A mistress in program making, she 


on the 
Her first group included 


had selected songs for every taste. 


Handel’s What's Sweeter than a New Blown Rose, and 
an old English Carol, Vesper Hymn, and Thrane’s Kum 
Kyra. Her second group was made up of. the Shadow 


Song from Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, in which the flute obligato 
vee played by Signor Covone. Her third group included 
The by Koechlin, Bemberg’s Chant Hindu, and Villanelle 


- Dell’ Acqua. Her English group included Song of the 
Waiting One (MS.) by Strickland, Pierrot by Roberts, 
Sakura Blossoms by Ross, and Hayfields and Butterflies 
by Del Riego. Her concluding number was the aria, Ah, 
fors e*lui from Traviata. A very satisfying artist and a 


very modest one, Miss Macbeth has a charming personality 
that has won her as many admirers as has the beauty of 
her song. She sang her program in a_ straightforward 
manner, enunciating the text as though it meant something 
to her and scored as big a hit with the songs as with the 
operatic arias. Her gown was original and attractive 
and she looked as regal to the eye as her song was to the 
ear. George Roberts supplied artistic accompaniments and 


played his solos beautifully. The young pianist also made 
FRANCESCO 


vaur ime IAADSDDI 


Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching for Opera, Stage and Recital 
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by Orchestra—Other News 
a distinct impression as a composer. His Pierrot, superbly 
rendered by the singer, was one of the most enjoyable con- 
tributions of the afternoon. 

ToscHaA SEIDEL. 

At the same hour, at Orchestra Hall, under the manage- 
ment of Wessels and Voegeli, Toscha ‘Seidel gave a violin 
recital. Heard for the purpose of this review in the 
Mendelssohn concerto in E minor, the young and popular 
violinist proved himself again a master of the bow. In 
excellent form, he drew from his instrument a beautiful 
tone, played always on pitch and gave such a superb reading 
of the concerto as is seldom heard. The large audience 
was justly enthusiastic and a return engagement for this 
season is not at all improbable. 

Mase Lyons. 

At the Playhouse, also under the management of F. Wight 
Neumann, appeared on Sunday, February 18, Mabel Lyons, 
who, this office was informed, is a pupil from the class 
of Howard Wells. At her debut the young lady demon- 
strated that she was well fitted pianistically, and though 
she played some selections better than others, she showed 
in each true reverence for the composer, excellent technical 
equipment and a certain originality all in her favor. A 
large and appreciative audience was on hand, 

Russian Opera CoMPAny. 

The first of its advertised four weeks’ season brought 
new encomiums for the Russian Opera Company and its 
distinguished personnel. The organization, having toured 
the country and having received lengthy review in the 
Musicat Courter from other localities, the duty of this 
reporter is somewhat limited and in stating that the public 
reacted again in the favor of opera in Russian by applauding 
most generously the principals, choristers, orchestra, con- 
ductor and even the stage settings, giving the names of 
the operas seems sufficient at this time. The season was 
opened on Monday night with Pique Dame, with Ina 
Bourskaya as the principal attraction. The cast was a strong 
one and each participant well deserved the approval of the 
large audience. 

On Tuesday evening Boris Godunoff gave one the first 
opportunity of hearing Chaliapin in that opera here. His 
success was as phenomenal as his acting, and the famous 
Russian lived up to his world renowned reputation in making 
the part stand out as a marvelous exhibition of intellec- 
tuality. 

On Wednesday night, The Mermaid brought out several 
new singers whose association with the Russian Opera 
Company has well reinforced several departments which 
were weak when the same opera was presented last season 
at the Olympic Theater. Boris Godunoff, with the same 
cast heard earlier in the week, ‘had its second hearing on 
Thursday evening, when Chaliapin again completely electri- 
fied the spectators. Carmen, with Bourskaya appearing in 
a role in which she has won much recognition in these 
susroundings, was given on Friday night. 

The Saturday afternoon opera was the third performance 
of Boris and the week ended with a fine performance of 
The Czar’s Bride. A very successful Russian invasion 
that, let us hope, will have such big financial returns as to 
make it an annual event. 
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Basso for twelve consecutive seasons with Chicago 
Opera Co., now free to accept dates. 
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CHALiAPIN Hero oF RussiIAN OPERA SEASON. 


Of course, Chaliapin was the hero of the Russian season 
and his success as Boris Godunoff was of such magnitude 
as has seldom, if ever, been registered here. It was the 
first time in the memory of this reporter—or at any rate, 
the first time in the many years this writer has been on 
the Musica, Courrer—that a singer has made a speech 
‘from the stage. Campanini, as general director of the 
Chicago Opera Company, and other impresarios have. 
spoken to opera audiences from the auditorium stage, the 
latest to be remembered being Samuel Insull, president of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, but no singer as an individual has 
ever been called upon to make a speech. At his first ap- 
pearance as Boris in Chicago, Chaliapin, surrounded by all 
the members of the Russian Opera Company who had 
welcomed the guest artist by presenting him the traditional 
welcome of bread and salt, said after the fourth scene of 
Boris Godunoff on Tuesday evening: “We are told that 
Americans are materialists. Well, look at this packed and 
enthusiastic gathering which does not understand a word 
of our language, but which pays tribute to the beauty of 
music alone and shows unmistakably that art is loved in 
America.” 

The above is not verbatim—the words were said by 
Chaliapin in Russian and later translated by the interpreter 
and stage director of the company—but the meaning is 
there, showing that Chaliapin understands Americans as 
though he had lived here many years. The famous basso 
said many other complimentary things regarding Americans 
and America, and at the conclusion of his speech, amidst 
thunderous plaudits, the orchestra played a fanfare which 
added in making pandemonium reign supreme for a few 
minutes. What was that fanfare, by the way? It’ had 
a sort of patriotic appeal. Was it not the Soviet in 
patriotic hymns? Be it this or that, the tumultuous recep- 
tion given Chaliapin was, to say the least,-as thrilling as 
his portrayal of Boris, 

WinnireG Mate Voice Cuor. 

The Winnipeg Male Choir, heralded as one of the best 
organizations of its kind not only throughout the Northwest 
but also throughout this continent, lived up to that repu- 
tation at the first concert given by that organization here 
last year and strengthened its hold on the Chicago public 
by giving an even better account of itself: this season. Under 
the management of Rachel Busey Kirsolving, the choir 
appeared with its conductor, Hugh C. M. Ross, in concert 
at Orchestral Hall on Wednesday evening, February 21. 
The work of the organization is homogeneously good, and 
each department having been especially well trained re- 
sponded to the conductor’s most minute demand. A first 
class leader, Mr. Ross knows exactly what he can get 
from his choristers and especially has he taught them the 
great difference between shouting and singing, as even in 
climaxes the tones produced by his men are of agreeable 
quality. In pianissimo passages, the work of the Winnipeg 
contingent may be equalled by some other organization, 
but surely cannot be surpassed. The choristers and soloists 
met with the full approval of a large and distinguished 
audience. Outside of the singing of the choir and the 
soloists, Alberto Salvi, the popular harpist, appeared as an 
added attraction. The oftener Salvi comes to Chicago, 
greater is his success with the public and the press, and 
after hearing him again on this occasion one well under- 
stands his hold on his hearers. To one who is not exactly 
fond of the harp as a solo instrument, Salvi, by his mag- 
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nificent manipulation of his instrument, gave unalloyed 
pleasure and his contributions to the evening’s program 
brought out many numbers seldom heard and well deserving 
a hearing, especially when played by a master harpist. 


Out-or-Town Visitors. 

Among the out-of-town visitors this week were en- 
countered, besides Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, Titta 
Ruffo and his astute personal representative, Howard Shel- 
ley, both of whom looked the picture of health and told us 
many interesting stories during their week’s stay in Chicago. 
Ruffo may sing a few performances here next season. 
At least this is the wish of many music lovers who have 
been deprived in the last few years of hearing the famous, 
baritone in grand opera. 

S. Hurok was here looking after the interests of Chalia- 
pin and the Russian Opera Company, now appearing at the 
Auditorium. Most of the company were present at a 
supper given during the week at the new Russian restaurant 
in the Chicago Musical College building. The affair ended 
at about four o’clock in the morning. 

Roger DeBruyn, who has done a great deal for. the 
Irish Band of Toronto, managing most successfully its 
twenty-week season just concluded, was a guest in the city 
for a few days and left for the East, stopping in Battle 
Creek, Ann Arbor and Detroit (Mich.) before going back 
to his office in New York City. 

Marion Andrews, the popular impresario and representa- 
tive of this paper in Milwaukee, was also among the visit- 
ors and told many interesting things concerning her activi- 
ties. She has already re-engaged the Russian Opera for 
a series of performances in Milwaukee, and will present the 
troupe in Racine, Wis., and Green Bay, Wis., at the close 
of the company’s present engagement at the Auditorium. 
Next season she will open her course in Milwaukee with 
Chaliapin, who has also sung in Milwaukee this season under 
her management. Paderewski’s recital in Milwaukee prac- 
tically broke all previous records. This concert was also 
under Miss Andrews’ management. 


FATHER FINN AND Lee Pattison ror GUNN SCHOOL. 


The Gunn School of Music announces the engagement 
for the Summer Master Class of Father (William J. Finn, 
the noted conductor of the Paulist Choir of New York. 
Father Finn will lecture on choir methods, literature of the 
middle ages, the Russian Choral Art, Gregorian Chant and 
the problems of organists and choir masters generally. 
His course comprises sixty hours, three hours per day, five 
days a week for four weeks, beginning June 25. The 
school also announces the engagement of Lee Pattison, the 
gifted associate of Guy Maier, whose two-piano programs 
made a sensation throughout the country. Mr. Pattison will 
begin his association with the Gunn School in May and will 
teach throughout the summer master school. 

The school also calls attention to the recent engagement 
of Colberta Millett of Milan, who for twenty years was a 
vocal teacher in New York, Paris, Milan, Berlin. Mme. 
Millett joined the faculty of the school the first of the 
year and already has enrolled a large class of enthusiastic 
students. 

Pietro YON IN ORGAN RECITAL. 

The first of the anticipated series of organ recitals at 
Kimball Hall, February 20, proved an auspicious event. 
The management was happy in presenting as the initial 
number Pietro Yon, who delivered a program which served 
to bring out all beauties and hidden intricacies of his in- 
strument and with such masterful control as to completely 
enthrall a musical audience and send it into raptures during 
the entire evening, ceaselessly calling for encores. In the 
estimation of this writer, Pietro Yon has sustained his 
great reputation and is a revelation in organ composition 
and mastery, and stands in a class by himself. His technic 
is large and clear, his touch crisp and at the same time 
velvety, his tone always full and colorful; his pianissimos, 
crescendos and diminuendos are delightful. Everything he 
plays bears the imprint of superb artistry. In this pro- 
gram he was equally as great in his pedal work as in his 
key manipulation. To be graphic, he literally turned the 
organ inside out to the view of his greatly surprised 
auditors, bringing to view revelations in tone and effects 
hitherto unknown to them and brought more out of his 
instrument than it had ever been suspected of containing. 
He can be rightfully acclaimed a wizard of the organ. 

Nores FROM THE StTuRKOW-RypER Stupi0os. 

Jean MacShane, professional pupil of Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder, played on the Daily News Radio Program, Febru- 
ary 23. On Saturday afternoon, February 24, some five 
pupils were presented in recital by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
at her studios. Janet Friday played two Bach inventions 
and two Chopin waltzes, Ethel Eiler offered a Bach inven- 
tion, Beethoven’s bagatelle and Raff's age Song ; 
Sophie Shapiro rendered the B minor Bach French suite 
and the Mozart rondo; Ethel Dale played the MacDowell 
Witches’ Dance; Jean MacShane was the interpreter of 
numbers by Scarlatti and Rubinstein, and, to close the pro- 
gram auspiciously, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder played the Bee- 
thoven violin and piano sonata with Ann Hathaway. 

MacBurney Stupios REcirTAt. 

A program of Italian and Spanish songs served to add 
interest in the work of the several advanced vocal pupils 
of the MacBurney Studios at Fine Arts Hall, February 22, 
which was the fifth program of the series of the fourteenth 
season, Each participant who appeared on the program 
has been heard in dissimilar numbers, and the versatility, 
aplomb and musical understanding evidenced bespeaks of 
advancement not only in those things here spoken of but 
also the voices are growing more colorful. ll this is in- 
dicative of the power of conveyance by the preceptor er 
preceptress. These evenings are very enjoyable, as the 
end sought by the MacBurney Studios is to carry music in 
all of its variety to the world; hence the selection of Italian 
and Spanish for this occasion. Eleanor Johnson, contralto, 
Lillian Geraghty and Leola Turner, sopranos, Edward 
Poole Lay baritone, and B. Fred Wise, tenor, were the 
pupils heard on this program. 

OrcHeEstrA’s PROGRAM. 

Three novelties by Italian composers, Francesco Santoli- 
uido’s Twilight on the Sea and The Perfume of the 
Sahara Desert, and Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli’s Sortilegi, 
—compositions written in the modern musical nee — 
roved happy additions to the repertory of the Chicago 
E omgtiody Orchestra when played for the first time here 
at Orchestra Hall at the regular weekly concerts on Friday 
aeefiioon and Saturday evening, February 23 and 24. 


« 
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Santoliquido, who for the first time had his name inscribed 
on the program of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, is 
a splendidly gifted composer who does not resort to ca- 
cupncoous noise to win the attention of the hearers of his 
music. His style of writing is elegant, clear, tuneful, 
imaginative and descriptive. r. Stock and his men gave 
a beautiful reading of the new compositions of this young 
man and no doubt other of his works will reach these 
shores next season. Anyway, these two outputs well deserve 
further hearing and contributed in no small way in making 
this week’s concerts most enjoyable. Equally successful 
was the composition of the other Italian, Pick-Mangiagalli, 
whose Sortilegi made a deep impression. Pick-Mangiagalli 
also, though a modern, is willing to write melodious passages 
that charm the ear, and that Kind of music always makes 
an appeal on the imagination. His Sortilegi is a very inter- 
esting work that was eugeety rendered by the orchestra, 
and Wilhelm Bachaus played the piano part in a manner all 
to his credit. Stock brought out all the beauties contained 
in the new work and made it well liked. Bachaus besides 
played the Beethoven G major concerto as his solo number 
pes brought forth all his pianistic qualities, making his part 
of the program stand out conspicuously. A_ scholar, his 
playing of the concerto was masterly and the rapturous 
plaudits of the audience a significant mark of approbation. 
The program also included the overture to The Greciaixic 
by Mowaert and a Romantic Suite by Reger. 
Busa Conservatory Pupits WIN IN PRELIMINARY 
ConTEstTs, 


Two artist pupils of Bush Conservatory have won places 
in the preliminary trials of the contest now being conducted 
by the American Society of Musicians for the honor of an 
appearance as soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

The talented young women who have been awarded places 
in the final trials are Ebba Fredericksen, artist-student of 
Richard Czerwonky, and Leola Aikman, soprano, artist- 
pupil of Charles W. Clark. Both of the young artists have 
been students at Bush Conservatory for several years, and 
give evidence of the high grade of training characteristic of 
this progressive institution. 

Miss Fredericksen, who comes from Seattle, Wash., will 
be remembered as the winner of the fine old Italian violin 
given last season by Lyon and Healy in a competition for 
the most talented member of Mr. Czerwonky’s class at Bush 
Conservatory. Miss Aikman is an Illinois girl, who has 
studied with Charles W. Clark for a number of years; 
she has also to her credit the added distinction in having 
won a prize of $1,000 in a beauty contest conducted by a 
St. Louis paper. 

The final trials of the competition of the American Society 
of Musicians, which has attracted city wide attention, will 
be held March 14. 

Lyell Barber, the gifted pianist whose recent Chicago 
recital was acclaimed by the critics as most successful, was 
a visitor at Bush Conservatory recently. Mr. Barber, who 
was in Chicago on his way to fill engagements throughout 
the Middle West, is one of the talented graduates of this 
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institution, having completed the post-graduate work under 
the American pianist, Edgar Nelson. 

‘WaLteR Spry ror Austro-GerMAN Musicians Funp. 

Walter Spry has been appointed Western representative 
to collect funds for the Austro-German Musicians’ Relief 
Fund. Mr. Spry’s address is care of the Columbia School 
of Music, 509 South Wabash avenue, Chicago. , 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ITEMS. 

In a recent preliminary contest for violin and voice given 
by the Society of American Musicians for the purpose of 
selecting soloists to appear with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra next season, American Conservatory students 
were most successful. George G. Smith, baritone, was 
selected first among the three in the vocal competition, and 
Nesta Smith and Stella Roberts were selected among the 
three in the violin competition. 

The Department of Public School Music is planning 
most intensive courses for the summer term. In addition 
to regular and post-graduate courses there will be special 
courses by George H. Gartlan, superintendent of music in 
the public schools of New York City, and other prominent 
educators. 

Robert Scanlard, pianist, former pupil of Aller: Spencer, 
is now teaching at Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Albert Lukken, baritone, former pupil of Karleton 
Hackett, was elected dean of the music school and head 
of the voice department at the University of Oklahoma. 

Joseph Novy, cellist, artist-student of Robert Ambrosius 
of the conservatory faculty, played Saint-Saéns concerto 
with the Civic Orchestra, February 25, Frederick Stock 
conducting, 

Ex:se HartHan Arenpt’s Pupits AND WoMEN’s 
CuHorus Hearn, 

A most interesting and exceptionally well presented pro 
gram was that given on Tuesday evening, February 20, by 
pupils of Else Harthan Arendt and the Women's Chorus, 
under her direction at the Sherwood Musit School. Irma 
Rehberg, George F. Gordon, Katheryn Llewellyn, Loretta 
Liedell, Lucille Long, Hannah Jane Fiske, Mabel Daly, 
Maria Castro-Leon and LeRoy Hamp were the pupils 
who reflected the splendid vocal training received under 
Mme. Arendt’s guidance. Under this versatile teacher's 
direction, her women’s chorus obtained admirable results 
in numbers by Mark Andrews, Elgar, and Gaul. Adding 
to the enjoyment of the evening, Mme. Arendt sang with 
the chorus the Bizet Agnus Dei. 

Musica News Items. 

The first of a series of organ recitals at the first Presby 
terian Church was presented on February 21. The organist 
appearing was William E. Zeuch, organist of the South 
Congregational Church of Boston, who presented a long 
and interesting program. 

Carl Craven, tenor, is engaged for a joint program at 
the Chicago Beach Hotel on February 25. Emma Hammar, 

(Continued on page 61) 
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(Continued from page 17) 


vehemently sonorous valse was out of place in a hall of 
the limited size of the Salle Gaveau 


ROSENTHAL, MAGICIAN 


Two men whirled into this town like a cyclone and swept 
those concert goers who had the good luck and the good 
sense to hear them right off their feet: Moriz Rosenthal 
and Leopold Stokowski.» I have heard all kinds of pianists 
do all kinds of things to and with all kinds of pianos, but 
not until I heard Moriz Rosenthal deliver at the Salle 
Erard Schumann's Symphonic Etudes had I witnessed a 
pianist who could, with ten fingers, make a piano sound 
like an orchestra of 120 men.. When Mr. Rosenthal com- 
menced the concert with a Beethoven sonata, the instru- 
ment he had at his disposal was as hard as an unbroken 
broncho; by the time Mr. Rosenthal had reached Liszt's 
Spanish Rhapsody at the end of his program even the piano 
had limbered up and had become as pliable as a Shetland 
pony. But Mr. Rosenthal did not confine himself to 
trongarm methods, he also used persuasively cajoling 
tactics when he let his nimble fingers glide with an astound- 
ing lightness and brilliantly sparkling technic over the keys 
in fascinating interpretations of Chopin waltzes and etudes 
and a rendition of his own Papillons, which aroused a 
Paris audience to such a pitch of excitement and cheering 
that the artist had to pay a ransom of seven encores before 
he was finally released from the applauding hands of his 
thrilled listeners 


Stoxowskt Wakes Paris Up 


And up around the Théatre des Champs-Elysees, where 
Leopold Stokowski wielded his slender baton over the 
Pasdeloup Orchestra in two concerts, they have not quite 
vet recovered, luckily, from the effect created by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra's inspired leader. The Pasdeloup Or- 
chestra is not a great orchestra, but it is good. I don't 
think, however, that they or anybody else knew just how 
well they could play until Mr. Stokowski got hold of them. 
In his brilliant reading of the Beethoven Seventh, Siegfried’s 
Funeral March, and the final scene of the Gotterdammerung 
he was supported by an orchestra which gave its utmost in 
trying to follow with scrupulous attention the slightest wish 
of its guest-conductor. The result was a performance such 
as is rarely heard here, in its infinite beauty of phrasing 
and tonal expression, its intelligent distribution of dynamic 
values and its variation in tempi, which permitted the im- 
portant musical themes to stand out crystal clear without 
allowing the performance as a whole to drag through over- 
emphasizing musical passages of transitional values only. 
Mr. Stokowski’s conducting of various numbers by Lulli 
were master-pieces in the subtle art of achieving the high- 
est results with the least apparent efforts on the, part of 
the conductor. It was excellent music making. Vivaldi’s 
Concerto and Bach's Passacaglia completed this 
unusually interesting program. An audience which filled 
every seat of the huge Théatre des Champs-Elysées followed 
Mr. Stokowski’s magnificent interpretations with a pro- 
found realization of assisting at a performance which, un- 
fortunately, is not an every-day occurrence in local concert 
halls. 

Mme. Marie-Gabrielle Leschetizky, widow of Theodore 
Leschetizky and director of the Leschetizky Institute of 
Piano in Paris, gave a good sized audience at the Salle 
Gaveau the opportunity to enjoy her remarkable musician- 
ship in an ambitious program ranging from Bach to De- 
bussy. It would be difficult to make a distinction between 
the merits of her interpretation of Bach’s Sicilienne or 
Mozart's Fantasy in D minor, her sparkling technic in a 
Chopin Polonaise or Debussy's Danseuses de Delphes. It 
was in Beethoven’s Pastorale Sonata and Chopin's sonata 
in B minor that Mme. Leschetizky gave her hearers an 
insight into the depth of her feeling and her rare gifts 
of profound musical understanding. Without in any way 
lowering herself to cheap devices in expounding her in- 
dividual conceptions, Mme. Leschetizky’s dominating per- 
sonality nevertheless transfused itself into the sound of 
every note she struck Loomis TAYLOR. 


Grosso 


Claussen Sets: Fulton Talking 

Julia Claussen, mezzo soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, appeared recently as soloist with the United Singers 
of Philadelphia and “earned well deserved applause”—to 
quote from the Gazette-Democrat. The Philadelpia Tageblatt 
also was loud in its praise of the singer: “Her rendering 
of Senta’s Ballad from The Flying Dutchman was a per- 
formance which one seldom hears equaled on the stage. She 
earned stormy applause for her masterly interpretation and 
was forced to give Wagner's Traume as an encore.” 

“Mme. Claussen’s recital in Fulton was the greatest suc- 
cess of anything in the history of Fulton's Artist Series. 
She has a magnificent voice, is a fine musician and a 
woman with a soul. Everyone is talking of her concert 
and we hope to have her again next year.” Such was the 
letter received by her managers from the director of music 
of William Woods College, Fulton, Mo., after Mme. Claus- 
sen had sung there in recital recently. 

On the day following Mme. Claussen's appearance as 
soloist with the Morning Choral Club of St. Louis, the 
critic of the St, Louis Star had this to say: “Powerful in 
voice, dramatic in utterance, she sang an operatic aria 
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Burning the Music at Both Ends 





Paired Pianists, Now Returming to Their Native Heath 
Gay Maier (Right) and Leo Pattison (Loli) 
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and fourteen shorter numbers that covered about as wide 
a range in mood as one is likely to hear at a single concert.” 


Prof. Otakar Sevecik Arrives in Chicago 


Prof. Otakar Sevcik, the world famous teacher of vio- 
lin, has arrived in Chicago to begin his classes at Bush 
Conservatory. The famous artist, who is the teacher. of 
Kubelik, Erika Morini, Kocian and other well known vio- 
linists, has been secured by President Kenneth M. Brad- 
ley of Bush Conservatory on an extensive contract, which 
makes him a permanent factor in the musical life of Chicago. 

Hundreds of applications from violinists and teachers in 
Chicago and all parts of the country received by the 





PROF. OTAKAR SEVCIK 


management, gives evidence of the wide-spread interest 
which Sevcik’s engagement by this progressive institution 
has occasioned. Professor Sevcik has consented to give one 
free scholarship of weekly lessons during the entire period 
of his engagement, and will hear applicants for both the 
scholarship and the regular class during the present week. 

President Bradley will give a large reception in honor of 
the distinguished artist on Friday evening, March 2, at 
Bush Conservatory, to which the leading musicians of Chi- 
cago have been invited. 





Gita Glaze Pleases 


On Friday evening, February 16, at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, Gita Glaze, Riscian soprano, gave an interesting and 
artistic recital assisted by Giuseppe Adami, violinist. She 
has purely an operatic voice, rich and luscious, and in her 
aria from Le Cid and her Russian songs, was at her 


best. Much applause followed her singing and several en- 
cores were demanded. 

Mme. Glaze also gave English and French songs, which 
were delightfully sung and interpreted. | Mana-Zucca’s 
I Shall Know, with violin obligato, was enthusiastically 
received and a repetition demanded. 

Giuseppe Adami gave compositions by Gretchaninoff, 
Martini, Powell and Wieniawski which were admirably 
played. His tone is of excellent quality and his inter- 
een show careful study. Difficult passages were 
andled gracefully, and his legato is smooth and velvety. 
He, too, made a fine impression. 

At the conclusion of the program Mme. Glaze sang 
Nur Wer Sehnsucht Kennt, Tschaikowsky, in Russian, 
as an encore. 

Emil J. Pollak was at the piano, and is always an addi- 
tion to the success of a recital. 


Lawson Wins Success in Three States 


On March 6, Franceska Kaspar Lawson, soprano, will 
give a recital for the Salon Music Club of Lambertville, 
N. J.; Cumberland, Frostburg and Bellaire, Md., and Sweet 
Briar College, Va., are also on Mrs, Lawson’s itinerary 
in the near future. The soprano will give her third recital 
at the University of Virginia in July. 

Among Mrs. Lawson’s recent engagements were ap- 
pearances in three States, and that she was equally well re- 
ceived in all of them will be seen from a persual of the 
accompanying salient paragraphs: 

The Men’s Club is certainly to be congratulated upon bringing 
Mrs, Lawson to Richmond, and judging by the size of and the 
splendid attention of the audience, the concert was a decided suc- 
cess.—Richmond Daily Register, Richmond, Ky. 





Mrs. Lawson has her voice under perfect command, beautifully 
modulated, and her enunciation was usually a model. of clean and 
crisp clarity. Her breath control is marvelous.—The Black and 
Magenta (published by the students of Muskingum College), New 
Concord, Ohio. 

Mrs. Lawson has a beautiful voice, sympathetic and expressive, 
with a perfect articulation, bell-like tones and good breath control. 
These qualities, coupled with a charming personality, acclaim Mrs. 
Lawson the true aftist.—Sun-Journal, New Bern, N. é. 


A packed house greeted Mrs. Franceska H&spar Lawson... . 
No singer has been more enthusiastically received in a New Berne 
theater, nor has there been an artist here who was more deserving 
of a compliments showered on. her.—New Bernian, New Bern, 


Flonzaley Quartet to Play New Work 


A new work, unique in character, will have. its first per- 
formance by the Flonzaley Quartet at the third and last con- 
cert of its series in Aeolian Hall, New York, March 6, This 
is a quintet for voice and quartet by Rosario Scalero, en- 
titled La pioggia nel pineto (Rain in the Pine Woods). The 
work is still in ber gps and was especially written for 
Helen Stanley (who will be the singer on this occasion) 
and the Flonzaley Quartet). 


Schumann Heink Given Ovation in Youngstown 


Having: thoroughly recuperated from her recent serious 
illness, and splendidly rejuvenated by. her two months’ 
“rest”’—the word is the diva’s own—Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, in the words of the Youngstown Telegram, “sur- 
rised even her most ardent admirers by singing truly 
better than she has for several seasons.” It was on Janu- 
ary 18 the contralto appeared in recital in the Ohio city. 
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ETHEL LEGINSKA 


uses her versatile fingers in another way. At the Silk Show, 

held recently at the Grand Central Palace, New York, the 

English pianist proved to be “a feature exhibit” during one 
afternoon’s session. (Old Masters’ photo.) 


CARL FLESCH, 


(right), who returns to 
America neat season after 
an absence of eight years, 
is seen here in front of 
the Concert Hall of 
Christiania, where Mr. 
Flesch recently gave four 
special concerts on four 
consecutive days, present- 
ing eight different violin 
concertos. With Mr. 
Flesch is Dr. Schnee- 
voigt, the well known 
conductor. 


VERA CURTIS, 


a new picture in one of her favorite roles—Nedda, in Pagli- 
acei. Miss Ourtis has just returned from a successful 
Western tour and is at present having a short rest before 
starting off on another tour through Illinois, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania. (Photo © by Mishkin.) 


INN 
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MAX VON SCHILLINGS, 
director of the State Opera, Berlin, whose opera, Mona Lisa, 
will be produced by the Metropolitan Opera Company on 
March 3. The title role will be sung by Barbara Kemp, 
a singer new to America, who has won laurels in the part in 
Germany. (Boedecker photo.) 


HOME FOLKS GREET PAGLIACCI, 
Charles Marshall, tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera Com 
pany, received a pleasant surprise during the recent Boston 
engagement of the company, when he found that hig mother 
and brothers from Auburn, Me., had come to hear him in 
Pagliacci. They had not heard him in opera before. So 
they went back on the stage and congratulated him. Left 
to right are the tenor’s brother Harold, his mother, and his 
brother Willard. (Photo by Herbert Stier.) 


EDITH MASON, 
soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, who scored 
the greatest successes of her career in the season just fin- 
ished. Miss Mason, accompanied by her husband, Giorgio 
Polacco, artistic director of the organization, sailed for 
Europe, February 21, on the 8. 8. France. Miss Mason 
will appear in opera in Italy before returning to this country 
in the fall, to sing again in Chicago and to fill a long series 
of concert engagements. (Photo © Keystone View Co., Inc.) 


. 


HUY 


FRANCO DE GREGORIO, 


New York vocal teacher and coach, who will present two 

artist-pupils, Anna Lodato, soprano, and Pasquale Romano, 

baritone, assisted by Anna Pinto, Italian harpist, in @ recital 
at Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, March 10. 


CLAIR EUGENIA SMITH, 


mezzo soprano, who hag gone to the West Indies. 
Havana Mme. Smith will be a regular attendant at 
opera there. (Campbell Studio photo.) 


While in 
the 
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ST. DENIS‘SSHAWN TOUR CONTINUES ON ITS HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL WAY 


Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
New York for another performance at Town 
Hall on Tuesday evening, February 27, their fourth ap- 
pearance here during the current season. Since they opened 
m October 3, the comypany has been appearing nightly and 
has covered practically all the important cities in the East, 
Middle West, South and Southwest, including the following : 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Lewistown, Shamokin, Sunbury, 
Pottsville, Newcastle, and Erie and Altoona, Pa.; Wilming 
ton, Del.; Baltimore; Saginaw, Ann Arbor, Kalamazoo, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Milwaukee, Ripon, Madison, Wis. ; 
St. Joseph, St. Louis, Kansas City, Joplin, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; Salina, Concordia, Hutchinson, Wichita, Kans.; Mus 
kogee, Ponea City, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Indianapolis, 
Fort Smith, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Jackson, Meridian, Vicksburg, 
Miss.; Memphis, Nashville, Tenn.; Lexington, Louisville, 
Ky.; Chicago, Peoria, Rockford, Aurora, Springfield, Il. ; 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Cal.; Omaha, Neb.; 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; Davenport, Keokuk, -Ia.; Cleveland, 
Akron, Springfield, Elyria, Sandusky, Toledo, and Canton, 
Ohio; Utica, Binghamton, Rochester, Poughkeepsie, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; London, Can.; Rutland, Burlington, Vt.; 
Manchester, N. H.; New London, Conn.; Boston, Lowell, 
Worcester, Pittsfield, Mass.; Portland, Me.; Washington, 


Ruth St. Denis, 


returine d to 


RUTH ST. 

(Left) Ruth St. Denia, 
under her management. 
the Denishawn Dancers in Charleston, 
Betty May, Pearl Wheeler, 
Robert Gorham and Charles Weidman, 


8. C0, 


DENIS, 
Ted Shawn and Impresario Maud Gibbon of Charleston. 

The photograph was taken at the Villa Margherita, where Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn stayed while in Charleston. 
Louis Horst, pianist-conductor; J. Froling, violinist ; 
Julia Bennett, Lenore Scheffer, May Lynn and Louise Brooks, dancers; Betty Davis, wardrobe; 
Sidney Winton, Edward Went and Frank Murphy, stage crew. 


The company includes: 


dancers; 


D. C.; Rock Hill, Columbia and Greenville, S. C.; Atlantic; 
Columbia, Gainesville, Savannah, and Macon, Ga.; Orlando, 
Fila. ; Waco, Austin, Beaumont, Houston, Tex. ; : Tuscaloosa, 
Birmingham and Selma, Ala.; Charleston, S. C.; Bennets- 
ville, Rocky Mount, Greensboro, Asheville, Raleigh, Salis- 
bury, N. C.; Charlotte, Lynchburg, Va.; Hartford and 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Cities yet to be visited before the tour ends - April 
are: Montreal, Hamilton, Can.; aries Falls, v: 
Youngstown, Columbus, Findlay, ; Detroit, Mich Mil- 
waukee, Oshkosh, Appleton, Son Bay, Wausau, Wis.; 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Des Moines; Marshalltown, Cedar 
Rapids, Waterloo, la., and Chicago. 

Next Season To Be Stitt Busier. 

Daniel Mayer, who is directing Miss St. Denis, Mr: 
Shawn and their company, reports that the demand for the 
attraction for next season is even greater than it was this 
past one and leading managers, who booked one performance 
this year are taking two next season. Among those who 
have already signed for two performances are James E; 
Furlong, of Rochester; Mrs, eo B. Sanders, of Cleve+ 
land; Elizabeth Cueny, of St. Louis; W. A. Fritschy, of 
Kansas City, and James A. Bortz, of Pittsburgh. Other 
cities already booked include Lancaster, Pa.; Lowell, Mass.; 


TED SHAWN 


Portland, Me.; Toledo, O.; Dayton, O.; Utica, N. Y.; 
Atchison, Kans. ; Milwaukee, Chicago, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Pottsville, Meadville, Detroit, Champaign, Houston and 
Galveston. 

Next season’s repertory promises to be even more at- 
tractive than the programs given this year. One of the 
spectacular numbers will be a new Hopi Indian ballet fash- 
ioned by Mr. Shawn from Indian legends. The music for 
this is now being composed by Charles W. Cadman. This 
season Miss St. Denis disclosed a new phase of her art by 
giving Spanish Dances, a departure from the dances of the 
Orient with which she has been almost exclusively associated 
heretofore. This section of the program has proved to be 
so popular that Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn will sail 
for Spain in April in order to gather new material and 
costumes for next fall, It will be a hurried trip as they 
will return in June to take up the work of the summer 
session of the Denishawn School at Mariarden, their country 
place at Peterboro, N. H. The ambitious plans already 
outlined for next season will call for a considerable increase 
in the personnel of the company, the new members of which 
will be drawn from the classes of the Denishawn Schools 
now conducted in New York, Boston, Los Angeles and else- 
where. 


AND THE DENISHAWN DANCERS IN CHARLESTON. 


Miss Gibbon greeted the dancers with the news of a sold-out house for their performance there recently, 


(Right) Miss St. Denis, Ted Shawn and 
A. Scalzi, flutist; P. Kleyneuberg, cellist; Martha Graham, 
Helen Jane Margeson, secretary; Walter Burke, treasurer; 
(Photo by Howard Jacobs.) 





BERLIN 


(Continued from page 9) 


to produce non-German novelties, and at his 
second concert recently, conducted R. Vaughan Williams’ 
London symphony with remarkable understanding and a 
praiseworthy insistence on beauty of tone (no longer a tacit 
presumption in Germany, like the good manners of a gen- 
tleman). 


the courage 


Tue SyMPHONY oF THE THOUSAND 

lhe musical événement in Berlin these days is the pro- 
duction, for the first time here, of Mahler’s gigantic eighth 

The Symphony of the Thousand—in the Grosses Schaus- 
pielhaus. The conductor and moving spirit of this enter- 
prise is the youthful Heinz Unger, known as a Mahler spe- 
cialist, and the forees employed included four of Berlin’s 
choral societies, the boys’ choir of the cathedral (Domchor) 
and the augmented Philharmonic Orchestra. Gertrud 
Bindernagel, of the Opera, and a half-dozen other local 
singers, including the formidable Albert Fischer, basso, were 
the soloists. 

It cannot be denied that the young conductor, after months 
of preparation, commanded this mammoth apparatus satis- 
factorily, and was thoroughly familiar with the score and 
its requirements, The huge audiences (some 3,500 people), 
which twice filled the Reinhardt-Poelzig circus (an archi- 
tectural nightmare which some one characterized as a frozen 
catastrophe) gave loud evidence to its respectful acknowl- 
edgment, though the explosion of popular enthusiasm which 
such a superhuman effort ought to evoke—and did evoke 
in the case of Stokowski’s performances in America and 
Mengelberg’s in Amsterdam—was missed. The truth is 
that the performance did not merit it. It was just barely 
good, and that, alas; does not suffice for this some- 
times inflated work. It managed to give one a thrill 
now and again by the sheer piling up of sonority, or in mo- 


ments of genuine spiritual elevation. But it showed up, 
also, the manifold weaknesses of the work, in the stretches 
where inspiration ran low and the degree of banality ex- 
ceeds the bounds of real Volkstiimlichkeit. 

The religious fanaticism which carries usually the con- 
ducting Mahlerites beyond their natural abilities was not in 
evidence, probably because of Unger’s excessive preoccupa- 
tion with the purely intellectual endeavor of holding the 
forces together and achieving the desired effects. Never- 
theless, it must be recorded that the performances, sold out 
to the last inch of standing room, were materially success- 
ful and will shortly be repeated to satisfy the demand for 
this musical sensation. 

IDEALISM AND—IDEALISM. 

There is no doubt that in all the activities I have men- 
tioned there is a strong element of idealism, which as I 
pointed out means more than the usual sacrifice in these 
dificult times. But there is, in such enterprises as this 
last also a good deal of that other driving force: oppor- 
tunism: Novelties, unusual offerings, are often made for 
the sake of achieving that sensation and publicity which can- 
not be reached by ordinary means at a time when the odds 
are against honest endeavor of all kinds. It is difficult to 
draw the line; but the deciding factor to my mind must be 
the fitness of ‘the artist for the task before him. If there 
is awaiting performance a new work not yet heard in a 
community, there ought to be, in the interest of the com- 
poser, a way of choosing the per former who by ability and 
conviction is the logical man. The readiness of certain 
obscure artists to do the new thing is certainly as dangerous 
as the unwillingness of the accomplished masters to deviate 
from the traditional road. 

Though here, too, idealism is not always absent. It is 
a kind of idealism, no doubt, that keeps Hermann Abend- 
roth, conductor of the symphony concerts at the Opera 
House, on the beaten path. As a slight concession he 
conducted, at the most recent of these concerts, Reger’s 


Bécklin suite, one of the last works of that composer, show- 
ing the influence of French impressionism unmistakably. 
Considering Reger’s premature death (he died at forty- 
three), there is no telling what this indicated change of 
style might have resulted in. Abendroth’s performance did 
not rise above the level of workman-like intelligence. In 
contradistinction to Furtwangler he has not been able to 
win the undivided favor of the Berlin public, and while 
he has been definitely engaged for the balance of the present 
season, it is very doubtful whether he will continue in the 
next. 


Russian ELEMENT CONTINUES STRONG. 


Idealism and opportunism is mixed also in the various 
endeavors of the Ries artists’ colony in Berlin, That 
colony is now so strong that Berlin must surely be counted 
as one of the leading centers of Russian music. Nicolas 
Medtner was the first of Soviet Russia’s composers to 
emerge, and he has now become an integral part of German 
music life. In a recent concert of his compositions we 
heard his violin sonata, a piano sonata, and a whole series 
of songs, and in a piano recital by Medtner himself, who 
is a master-pianist of extraordinary faculties, some of the 
Fairy Tales for piano. 

Medtner is not one of the propagators of revolutionary 
ideas in art. He is content with working conscientiously 
in a field ploughed by others. Yet he does his labor so 
well, so cleanly, so modestly and sincerely that one must 
esteem him highly. And in all his work the personal note is 
uppermost; an imitator he is not. The violin sonata espe- 
cially is a work worth hearing and studying: the Brahms 
elegiac mood, translated into the Russian idiom and uttered 
with an accent so genuinely characteristic that it becomes 
convincing. Medtner is especially happy in his use of the 
dance forms, which he treats with a variety of expression, 
and with much refinement of taste. Lea Luboschitz was 
his successful partner in the violin sonata, while Anna Jan- 
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Ruban interpreted the songs with more musical feeling than 
voice. 

Three other Russian composers of the younger school 
have recently settled in Berlin: Joseph Achron, of Petro- 
grad, brother of the pianist; Herman Biek and Vera Vino- 
gradova, his wife. Achron has been heard in semi-private 
circles, especially with a violin sonata of neo-Romantic 
tendencies, a sort of Russian Reger, frankly lyrical and solid 
yet not too hackneyed harmonies. Biek has played two of 
his own sonatas, potently influenced by Scriabin, but par- 
taking of the German classic architecture, the structural 
methods of a Brahms. His wife, a more gracious, com- 
municative talent, expresses “herself in suites, legends and 
genre pieces for piano, and songs. Among women composers 
she surely takes a high place; with graceful, charming 
melodic invention she combines solid musicianship that 
demonstrates itself in an occasional fugue. Little dance 
movements that just escape the line of triviality are almost 
certain of a popular success. 

ENTER CzECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Growing up alongside of the new Russia is the Slav 
sister-republic of Czecho-Slovakia. The new Bohemia is 
much concerned about its artistic future and its government 
does all it can to further the arts, especially music, by sup- 
port and propaganda. I mentioned that the young Krenek— 
a Czech by apology—enjoys this subvention. There are 
others, of course, at home. A concert of Czech piano music, 
given by Dr. Vaclav Stepan, of Prague, was precededy the 
other day, by a reception at the Czecho-Slovak Embassy in 
Berlin, where the musical élite and press were the guests 
of the Ambassador, Dr. Tusar, and his wife. 

Here Dr. Stepan played compositions by Novak, Suk, 
Janacek, and some of the youngest generation, such as 
Kricka, Vomacka and Stepan himself. The common char- 
acteristic trait of all these composers is a tendency toward 
lyric effusion, a soft, dreamy atmosphere which has its 
charms but easily gets monotonous. The fiery and melan- 
choly Bohemian dance rhthyms, so prominent in the music of 
Dvorak and Smetana, has not disappeared altogether from 
the art of their successors, but have lost much of their 
primitive force, directness and naive rustic charm. On the 
other hand, these young Bohemians do not possess the 
constructive power of their German colleagues, nor the 
formal finish of the French. The youngest of them are 
intent on assimilating the aspects of the modern wave now 
flooding musical Europe. 

The most valuable piece of those which I was able to 
hear was Novak's Christmas sonatina, a fine piece of writ- 
ing, on the lines laid out by Busom in his sonatinas. Stepan, 
the author of very clever and effective settings of folk-songs, 
contributed a few little dance pieces of his own composi- 
tion, hardly of much importance. Janacek and Suk almost 
always present some musically interesting traits; of the 
efforts of Kricka and Vomacka I did not have much of 
an impression. Dr. Stepan’s pianistic art was equal to all 
the demands of his program. 

César SAERCHINGER. 


Ethelynde Smith’s Interesting Bxperience 


While on a concert tour recently in the Southwest, 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, had a unique experience. She 
gave a recital at Williams, Ariz. on January 24, which 
she claims was one of the most interesting experiences she 
had ever had. 

She writes about it as follows: “My audience was unique, 
to say the least. There was a howling blizzard, but that 
did not prevent the theater from being packed to the doors 
with cultured people such as make up a city audience, plus 
sheepherders, real cowboys, Mexicans, Frenchmen, Span- 
iards, etc. One Spaniard came in from his ranch with his 
four children. There were fully one hundred children from 
two years old up. 

“T thought when I looked over the audience that most 
of the people would be likely to go after they had heard 
the Italian and French songs, thinking that the program 
was too high brow; but not so, everyone stayed through 
and did not rise to go until I had sung encores at the end. 
In all I added five extras to a program of seventeen num- 
bers, which is quite a record, I think, for appreciation from 
an audience of this type. This was the second recital given 
at Williams in eleven years, 

“There had been a fire in the town that had burned 
three houses back of the theater where the concert was 
given and burned out part of the theater back of the stage. 
The insurance adjusters had not been around, so the open- 
ing was not covered up in any way, and I sang with the 
icy blasts blowing on me all the evening, and it snowed in 
on the piano keys. I had to wear my fur wrap over my 
concert gown, naturally, but that did not make any differ- 
ence to me or to my audience apparently. 

“The next morning, just as I was checking my trunk, 
the president of the club who had the concert in charge 
found me in the baggage room and told me that she had 
a car at hand in the hope that I would be willing to go 
to the school and sing a few songs for the children who 
had heard the ones that attended the concert tell of it and 
were crazy to hear me. She said that most of them did 
not ever have the money to go to a concert. So how could 
I refuse? I went to the school, where an audience of 600 
was packed into the largest room in the building, and I 
sang for three quarters of an hour. I had to sing one 
song three times and repeated several others and then they 
wanted more.’ 

Miss Smith’s accompanist, Mrs. Harold Green, a local 
musician, gave her splendid support at the piano. 


Macbeth Resumes Tour 

Quincy, Ill., February 15—Florence Macbeth, coloratura 
soprano of the Chicago Opera, assisted by George Roberts, 
composer-pianist, resumed her concert tour before the 
largest audience of the season in the Quincy College Audi- 
torium last Sunday evening, scoring a big success. Both 
artists were recalled repeatedly in a program which ranged 
from Old English and Swedish folk songs to the a er- 
beer and Verdi arias. 


Leon Carson in Oratorio 
Leon Carson, tenor, an artist-pupil of Emilio A. Roxas, 
appeared as soloist with the choir of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Hoboken on February 4, at the celebration of 


the eighty-eighth anniversary of its founding. ; 
Stainer’s sacred oratorio, The Daughter of Jairus, was 
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rendered, and the local papers were unanimous in praise of 
Mr. Carson's splendid voice, excellent diction and the 
general artistic ability displayed by him throughout on 
work. He was immediately re-engaged to sing in Dubo 
Seven Last Words, which will be given shortly. 

Mr. Carson, together with Inez Church, soprano (another 
artist-pupil of Emilio A. Roxas), will give a joint pro- 
gram over the radio, broadcasted from the WJZ station, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, early in March, 


Ethel Pyne Gives Radio Recital 


The numerous followers of radio had a delightful half 
hour on Saturday evening, February 10, when Ethel Pyne, 
soprano, gave a recital from Station WOR at Newark, 
N Her program of eight songs, which included an 
aria from Pagliacci and a group of French and English 
songs, was a decided pleasure to all of her hearers. 
Nnmerous telephone calls and letters were received from 
different cities telling of the enjoyment the listeners de- 
rived, calling especial attention to the beauty of interpreta- 
tion, the bell-like high notes and the clearness of diction. 
The accompaniments were ably played by Louise Egner. 


Haggerty-Snell Pupil Applauded 
Isabel Henderson, a pupil of Ida Haggerty-Snell, recently 
sang to an audience of five hundred sailors and their friends 
at the Mission House, New York. Sincere applause followed 
each number. She was recalled five times. Miss Henderson 
has a beautiful voice, which she uses artistically and per- 
suasively. 


Jeritza’s First American Concert Tour 


Maria Jeritza, sensational prima donna soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will start her first American 
concert tour next week, visiting the following cities: March 
6,- Baltimore; 8, Washington ; 10, Pittsburgh; 13, Detroit; 
16, Grand Rapids ; 18, Chicago ; 20, Buffalo ; 23, Cincinnati ; 
25, Cleveland; 29, Nashville; April 4, Boston; 6, Toledo; 
10, Milwaukee ; 12, Columbus. F, C. Coppicus, Mme. Jeritza’s 
manager, will accompany her on this tour. 


Peralta Re-Engaged for Boston 
Frances Peralta, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, has 
been re-engaged for a concert in Boston on Sunday after- 
noon, March 18, under the auspices of the Boston Athletic 
Association. This will be Miss Peralta’s second appearance 
with this organization in two years. 


Diaz Sings at Two Benefits 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
sang on February 4 for the benefit of the Catholic Actors’ 
League at the Casino Theater. On February 18 he again ap- 
peared at a Hippodrome benefit for Rosza, late of the Metro- 
politan. 


John Powell in All-Chopin Program 


John Powell has been engaged as soloist with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra for a pair of concerts March 9 and 10. 
He will also appear as soloist with the St. Louis Orchestra 
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in Kansas City, March 23. His recital with the Fort Worth 
Harmony Club is three days later, March 26. For his 
second New York recital, on March 17, Mr. Powell will 
play an all-Chopin program. 


Sundelius Sings for ‘the Seventh Regiment 


On Saturday evening, February 17, Marie Sundelius, so 
prano of the Metrtopolitan Opera, appeared as soloist at the 
second annual concert given by the Seventh Regiment Band, 
of New York, Lieut. Francis W. Sutherland, bandmaster. 
The artist sang an aria from Madame Butterfly and a 
group of songs, including Irish Love Song (Lang) and 
Fairy Pipers (Brewer). 


R. E. Johnston’s Artists Engaged for Festivals 

Giuseppe De Luca, Metropolitan Opera baritone, has been 
engaged for the Syractise Festival, May 3. Suzanne Keener 
and Beniamino Gigli, both of the Metropolitan Opera, have 
been booked to sing at the Ann Arbor Festival. 


Olga Warren at Aeolian Hall March 14 


Olga Warren, coloratura soprano, will sing at Aeolian 
Hall, Wednesday afternoon, March 14. Harry Gilbert will! 
be her accompanist. 
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THE FIRST GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY HELD IN LONDON 


(Continued from page 5) 


them as to their merits as musical arbiters only. The ques- 
tion of number was by common consent suspended for the 
time 

Fifty-nine names of candidates were handed in upon, the 
first ballots, and each of the fifty-nine was considered in 
free discussion. The process was repeated and repeated, the 
delegates concentrating more and more upon the candidates 
having the greatest number of votes, and considering con- 
stantly the interests of other countries besides their own, es- 
pecially those not directly represented upon the list. The 
final list, at the end of the fourth ballot stands as follows, 
for in the course of the discussions it had become patent that 
a Jury of five that would do justice to all could not be 
found: Ernest Ansermet (Switzerland), André Caplet 
(France), Eugene Goossens (England), Udebrando Pizzetti 
(Italy), Hermann Scherchen (Germany), O. G. Sonneck 
(America), and Alexander Zemlinsky (Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria) 

rhe list of alternates, which is to be drawn upon in case 
of refusal or inability to act, in the order given below (sub- 
ject to the principle of one country, one member), is as 
follows: Egon Wellesz (Austria), Alfredo Casella (Italy), 
Walter Kramer (America), Charles Koechlin (France), 
Philip Jarnach (Germany), Adolfo Salazar (Spain), Chris- 
tian Christiansen (Denmark). 

The final vote in each case was unanimous. It was 
agreed that five of the seven members shall constitute a 
quorum, The principle adopted in Salzburg, that no member 
of a Jury may have a work performed at the festival for 
which he has been chosen, was confirmed. 

Tue SALzpurG FEestivav. 

The third and last day of the Conference was devoted 
to the formulation of plans for the annual festival in gen- 
eral and for that of 1923 in particular. The general rules 
under which that festival is to be held were reduced to ten 
articles. Neither place nor time for this festival are per- 
manently fixed, except that it shall be during the summer 
months of each year. They are to be decided upon from 
year to year. For the present the scope is limited to 
chamber music—in its widest sense—but may be widened 
as the resources of the Society increase. Each national sec- 
tion shall propose its own selection from the work of its 
nationals (and residents!) and transmit them to the Cen- 
tral Office for submissian to the International Jury. As a 
general rule March 15 was fixed as the last date of accept- 
ance at the London office, but for 1923 the term was ex- 
tended to April 15 (with additional allowance made for 
the time of transmission in the case of America). 

A PLEASANT INVITATION. 

It is to he recommended by the Conference that the Jury 
meet for final deliberations early in May, and an invitation 
was extended by Mr. Reinhart, who offers the hospitality 
of the Swiss section in case some Swiss city can be selected 
by the Jury. 

It was agreed that each national section shall be respon- 
sible for the performance of the works selected by it, if 
accepted by the Jury. The task of choosing and engaging 
the performers, as well as the payment of fees and purchase 
of performing rights, if necessary, thus devolves upon the 
various sections. It is expected, however, that for practical 
reasons, the different sections may combine or supplement 
each other wherever possible. (Recommendations with re- 
gard to performance as well as the time required for per- 
formance should be noted upon the printed scores or manu- 
scripts sent in to the Central Office). 

Considerable discussion was spent on the proposal to per- 
mit individual composers to submit works to the International 
Jury direct, and it was finally decided that such individual 
proposals shall be entertained only if coming from a country 
where no section of the Society exists as yet. In such cases 
the composers themselves must provide the performers of 
the work, if accepted. 

Satzpurc, 1923. 

After hearing a detailed report by Dr. Réti (Austria) 
upon ‘present conditions in ‘Salzburg, which are described as 
more favorable than last year, the Conference finally voted 
to hold the festival of 1923 in that city. An invitation of the 
government of Czecho-Slovakia, transmitted by the delegates 
from that country, to hold the festival under its auspices in 
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Prague, could therefore not be accepted for this year, but, 
be.ng officially repeated for the year 1924, was referred for 
submission to the next Conference. It is not unlikely that 
this second invitation will be accepted and that the second 
festival will be held in conjunction with the Smetana Cen- 
tcnary celebrations to be held in Prague in 1924, 

Twetve Hours or Music. 

Mr. Réti also reported upon the plans of the Salzburg Fes- 
tival Community for this year, of which Richard Strauss 
is now the president and Dr. Damisch, a leading member of 
the Austrian section, the secretary, and urged cooperation 
with this body. Accordingly it was voted that the 1924 festi- 
val be held immediately preceding the proposed Mozart- 
Strauss festival of the Salzburg Community, and the period 
was provisionally fixed as August 8 to 14. It was decided 
to limit the number of concerts to a maximum of six, no 
two of which are to take place on the same day, and no 
concert to exceed two hours in duration. 

A committee of management for the festival of 1923, as 
provided for by the rules adopted, was selected, consisting of 
the following four members of the Austrian section: 
Heinrich Damisch, Dr. Rudolf Réti, Dr. Paul Stefan, Dr. 
Egon Wellesz, with whom is to be associated, as a member 
ot the Conference of Delegates (in accordance with the 
rules adopted), Werner Reinhart (Switzerland). 

Upon these five men devolves the practical arrangement 
of the festival, provision of funds and all executive matters 
connected with its preparation. The festival committee was 
requested to make up at once a budget of estimated ex- 
penditures and submit it to the Central Office, which if neces- 
sary will make provision for funds needed in advance, ask- 
ing the cooperation of the various sections to this end. In 
this connection a resolution was passed, empowering the 
Central Office to make grants to individual national sec- 
tions for the performance of works selected, in cases of 
need, 

Recommendations were further made for extensive pub- 
licity and propaganda throughout the world, and César 
Saerchinger appointed publicity adviser, with power to 
make recommendations to all national sections and the fes- 
tival committee. 

Before adjournment official resolutions of thanks were 
unanimously adopted in favor of the Czecho-Slovak Gov- 
ernment and the Swiss section for their respective invita- 
tions, to the heads of the Royal College of Music and the 
Royal Academy of Music as official hosts of the Conference, 
and to the chairman, This vote, being far from perfunctory, 
was the expression of the extraordinary regard which all 
the delegates felt for Mr, Dent, and the admiration with 
which each one of us watched his statesman-like and im- 
partial guidance of the deliberations. The unanimous wish 
to retain the invaluable assistance and counsel of this musi- 
cal scholar and parliamentary arbiter, able to converse with 
astonjshing fluency in the four principal languages used at 
this Conference (French being adopted as the official one) 
resulted in a vote to make his chairmanship permanent 
until the next General Conference, to be held in Salzburg 
during the festival. 

THe Sociat Sine. 


A few words must be said, too, about the generous hos- 
pitality of the British section, the British musical institutions 
and the interest of the British public and press extended to 
the Conference. On the first day of the Conference we were 
the guests of the Royal College at luncheon in one of the 
handsome state rooms placed at the disposal of the Con- 
ference. On the second day W. W. Cobbett, England’s 
leading musical Maecenas, entertained the delegates at 
luncheon, and it was the writer's privilege in the name of the 
delegates to pay a tribute to his generous activity on behalf 
of contemporary music. And on the ensuing Sunday the 
delegates were guests at a great dinner given to Edwin 
Evans by the younger British composers, as a testimonial to 
his many years of effort in their behalf. The occasion was 
the presentation of a portrait of Mr. Evans painted by 
Wyndham Lewis, 

Since Edwin Evans has been one of the most active 
founders of the Society and represented the British section 
at the Conference, this dinner, at which some 120 persons 
participated, was at the same time a+ celebration of the 
International Society. Sir Hugh Allen presided. The first 
speaker, Edward Dent, speaking to the toast of the foreign 
guests, gave a historical resumé of the society's foundation 
and activity to date. The writer of these lines replied on 
behalf of the delegates, and Prof. Adolf Weissmann on 
special behalf of Germany. The cordiality of his reception 
in this British gathering was a tribute to the spirit of in- 
ternational understanding which is once more established in 


. the realm of the arts. 


The other speakers included Percy Scholes, critic of the 
Observer; Frank Bridge, Eugéne Goossens who presented 
the portrait ; Augustus John, the eminent painter, and Francis 
Toye. A bfaze of glory enveloped the memorable occasion, 
a happy augury for the future of contemporary music and 
of the International Society. César SAERCHINGER. 


Concerning Mahler’s Song of the Earth 


Gustav Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde and Mme. 
Charles Cahier are so closely related that one cannot speak 
of one without mentioning the other. The composition was 
completed shortly before the death of the composer, who 
never had the opportunity of hearing it. Its history is 
interesting. 

One day Mahler turned over the score to Bruno Walter 
who, after examination, delight with the work 
with the remark that “it is technically and exceptionally 
difficult, and I know of no one who can sing it and give 
expression to what is not written in the notes.” Whereupon 
Mahler answered: “Our Cahier is going to be able to do it.” 

Mme. Cahier has sung the alto part sixty-six times abroad, 
mostly in Holland and Germany, but also in‘other countries 
under the direction of Oscar Fried, Stenhammer( Jarnefelt, 
Schneevoight, Strauss, Schalk, Weiss-Osborn, etc. The 
first American performance took place on February 1, 
1922, at Town Hall, under the direction of Mr. Bodanzky. 
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Mme. Cahier was able to join with the Friends of Music 
in this important musical event. Owing to its great success, 
the Society repeated the performance on Sunday afternoon, 
February 25. 
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for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Anonymous Letters. 


Notice is again given that the Information Bureau does not answer 
anonymous letters. The statement has previously been that the 
name and address of a writer, although not published, constitute a 
press of good faith. The receipt of all letters is acknowledged the 

nierpeten Department, and the letters are answered as early as 
possible, 
Tue Beccar’s Opera. 


“I am interested to know about The Beggar’s Opera. 

a company playing it in this country? hen was it introduced 

here? Is it paying now or has the company disbanded? An 

information that you can give me will be thankfully received.” 

The original London Beggar's Opera Company was brought over 
here some time ago under the management of J. C. Duff of New 
York and played in New York for a while down at the Greenwich 
Village Theater. New York did not like the show, however, and, if 
memory is correct, the company went to Canada, where it was suc- 
cessful on a long tour, ‘ : 

Last November, Albert Steinert of Providence, R. I,, and Mr. 
Duff took the company to Boston where a season of eight weeks was 
played in the Fine Arts Theater. After the Boston season, the opera 
‘went on the road” in New England under Mr. Steinert’s direction, 
and in a letter dated January 11 it is learned that the company is 
still playing to “charmed audiences.” 


Epirion or Tue MessiIau. 


“Am I correct in assuming that there is a Frantz Edelson edi- 
tion of The Messiah? Who publishes it?” 
Inquiry of authorities fails to find anyone who has heard of any 
such edition or of any such person as Frantz Edelson. 


Voice CULTURE. 


“Will you please inform me as to where I may find the best 
works on voice culture from a beginner’s standpoint and to an 
advanced study on same? I studied singing one year with a good 
master, but ’ here in Vermont masters of voice are as scarce as 
hen’s teeth. So if you will send me the title or author’s name of 
a sood book for home study, I will appreciate the fact very 
much. 

There are so many books on the subject of vocal study, the “woods 
are so full of them,” that it is most difficult to make a selection that 
would suit individual needs. What method did yen study for the 
year you were with a teacher—for you have probably continued to 
practice the exercises "et you then? Why not write and find out, 
so as to go on with what you have already begun, and not change to 
a new method, which would be the case if you t up a of 
either recent or early oe geome ype Many celebrities have written books 
for teaching their method, and of course you know that hardly two of 
them agree on exactly how it should be carried out. It seems that the 
best suggestion is for you to find out what method you studied, and 
try to get a book that will continue that method. Of course the “old 
Italian method” is the one that most of the voice teachers talk about, 
but there are as many books written about that with as little agreement 
of the “rules” as of any other. 

Is Tu1s Necessary? 
“You will oblige me greatly if you can tell me whether it is 
necessary to obtain the per ion of the or publish 

of musical compositions if one wishes to use them in connection 

with their own work? What are the copyright laws and where 

can I obtain full particulars about them?’ 

The copyright laws of this country are very strict in protectin 
writers, and composers are equally protected. Severe fines are exacte 
when any of the provisions of the copyright laws are infringed. 
Books, as well as music of all kinds (that is, compositions for every 
sort of instrument), are all specified in the list o copyrights neces- 
sary for protection. Even the writer of verses, perhaps only intended 
to be used as a song, get the words copyrighted before publication. 
The fees are not excessive in any case but the protection is valuable, 
particularly if a success is scored, when imitators arise in every 
direction. If you will write to the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., asking for a book on the Copyright Laws, it will be furnished 
gratuitously, The law does not permit making even the shortest ex- 
tracts without permission. 

Tue Star SPANGLED BANNER. 
“Is it true that The Star Spangled Banner is now permitted to 
be played only as a separate number, and cannot be included in 
potpourri of national airs or otherwise joined to some other mu- 


sical composition? I heard this some time ago, and want to know 
if it is true, especially as I had written the melody as a bass to 
harmonies of my own composition which I had intended to intro- 
duce in an instrumental number of considerable length with 
further use of The Star Spangled Banner in its course. 


The Star Spangled Banner can only be used if no change whatever 
is made in the music. You will of course know if you have con- 
formed to this rule, 


Westminster College Presents Lester Donahue 


Lester Donahue, pianist, appeared recently in the Artists’ 
Course arranged by Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pa. The program was an interesting and varied one, 
including as it did numbers by Liszt, Debussy, Lesjt, De 
Falla, Scriabine, Bortkiewicz and Dohnanyi. Mr. Donahue 
is a serious young musician who possesses plenty of  per- 
sonality. He is well equipped technically and his inter- 
pretations always are intelligent. According to one of 
the critics who attended the concert, “Mr. Donahue’s 
phrasing was fectly rounded and his arpeggios rendered 
with a surprising dash and brilliance. His tone was large 
but impressed without undue force. He did not sacrifice 
quality for quantity and in the lighter and smaller things 
was not less successful . . The entire program was 
enjoyable and each number supplied its own interest. Mr. 
Donahue proved that he had fingers and brains and that 
they worked in perfect accord. And greater than these 
was the innate ‘sense of poetry which pervaded all.” Per 
Nielsen, baritone, is director of the music department at 
Westminster College. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PRINCESS TSIANINA AND CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


HAVE ACHIEVED RECOGNITION FROM COAST 


The ever-increasing popularity and big demand for Prin- 
cess Tsianina, Indian mezzo-soprano, and Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, American composer-pianist, is growing in 
leaps and bounds each succeeding season. This is proof of 
the fact that American audiences will support the Kosrtcan 
born and trained artists, especially if the artists bring to 
them a program of real artistic merit. The program given 
by Tsianina and Mr. Cadman not only appeals to the music- 
lover, or trained musician, but also is especially attractive 
and entertaining to the average layman and “tired business 
man.” Perhaps therein lies the secret of the popularity 
of these great American artists. 

Cr.tics are unanimous in their praise of Tsianina’s beauti- 
ful voice, her remarkable enunciation, and wonderful inter- 
pretative ability. Appearing in Los Angeles on January 
12, their third appearance there, they attracted an audience 
of more than 2,000. In reviewing that concert, Florence 
Reed, of the Los Angeles Express, said in part: “The pro 





PRINCESS TSIANINA 


grams offered by Tsianina and Cadman are attractive tor 
their individuality and beauty. Last night’s program at 
Philharmonic Auditorium carried a vocal and musical treat- 
ment — never encountered on the concert stage of 
today. Cadman was an ideal accompanist and also pianist. 
Tsianina’s voice has grown richer since her last appearance 
here; all the songs were beautifully interpreted; fine pro- 
duction; beauty of tone; superb legato singing; rich cello 
quality that carried within themselves a rich soe of 
pathos; thrills with its beauty; ease of range. Edwin 
Schallert, of the Los Angeles Times, said: “The Tsianina- 
Cadman concert was a bright special triumph, and_ the size 
of the audience did credit to the occasion, Both artists 
have gained increasing recognition, Tsianina sang excel- 
lently. Her renditions were exceedingly attractive in their 
smoothness of tone; she brings to these songs a rich atmos- 
phere of feeling, and manifests a deep sincerity in their 
rendition. She has developed the quality of her tones most 
pleasingly, and the range and beauty of her voice have 
grown greatly since she was last heard here.” 

After their eng Page in Glendale, Cal., 
Corinne Orff, of the Glendale Press, said: “With ‘stand- 
ing room only’ available to late-comers, the people most 
effectively displayed their interest in the all-American pro- 
gram given by Tsianina and Cadman. A program of un- 
usual merit. Tsianina’s mezzo-soprano voice is beautiful, 
wonderfully rich and resonant. Her interpretations were 
beautifully given and very impressive. Following their 
Santa Anna, Cal., engagement on January 10, Eleanor El- 
liott, of the Seats Anna Register, said in part: “Cadman 
was at his best, both in the piano oun and wonderful 
accompaniments. Tsianina, lovely and graceful, sang her 
way straight to the hearts of a great crowd here last night; 


on January 4, 


FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


Cart Fiscuer Company, New York. 


B. Sherman Fowler and Richard Lovell have again written 
a successful song, My Forget-Me-Not. It will be remem- 
bered that Do Dreams Come True? and the Mystic Hour 
Fowler-Lovell songs and are very popular with 
The accompanying photog raph shows one of 
windows which have featured the new 

This one is of the Escher Music Com- 
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the many display 
Fowler-Lovell song. 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Wuuire-Smitu PustisHinc CoMPANy, 

Two numbers by R. S. Stoughton are being used by Ruth 
St. Denis and Ted Shawn, the interpretive dancers. The 
numbers are The Garden of Iram (from Persian suite for 
organ), and The Palace of the Rajah (from organ suite, In 
India). So successful have these 
artists been with Mr. Stoughton’s 
compositions that they have requested 
the composer to write for them a 
ballet. It is expected that the new 
music will be ready before the end 
of the present season and will be 
featured extensively on their pro- 
gram for next season. 


J. & W. Paxton, Lonpon. 


From the English publishing house, 
J. & W. Paxton, London, have been 
received four new catalogues, giving 
a complete listing of all their pub- 
lications. The first one consists of 
only piano music, a graded catalogue. 
Number two is made up of vocal 
and choral music, complete. The 
third, organ music—for church, re- 
cital and cinema—graded catalogue 
(two and three staves). The fourth 
(instrumental and orchestral music) 
is a graded catalogue (excluding 
piano and organ). These four handy 
pamphlets are published separately. 
They are valuable and interesting 
to those who seek information re- 
garding foreign publications. 
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made a lovely picture as well as lovely harmony; aroused 
the deepest enthusiasm; the aria ‘Into the Forest Near to 

God I Go’ ending in one heart-broken call which left the 
audience spellbound, and it repaid the singer and composer 
with that most beautiful of all tributes—utter silence. This 
was finally broken by salvos of applause and the audience 
remained seated for several minutes while the artists were 
called back to bow many times.” 

After an hitgine yore in Santa Barbara, Cal., on January 
18, Fred Law, of the Santa Barbara Press, wrote: “Tsia- 
nina and Cadman thrill large audience...the auditorium was 
crowded to the doors. ..posit.ve genius for interpretation 
has made Cadman famous. Tsianina surprised all those 
who had not previously heard her; she rose to unexpected 
heights...voice remarkable for pure quality of tone and 
interpretation; warmth and depth of tone that would do 
credit to many more heralded concert stage singers. In 
person the singer would be an adornment to any concert, 
even if she did not utter a note.’ 

Their concert at Whittier, Cal., on January 19, taxed the 
seating capacity of the auditorium and more than 300 peo 
ple were turned away. The artists were immediately re- 
engaged for an appearance early in 1924. There are six- 
teen more engagements on the Pacific Coast, they then go 
to El Paso on March 5 and have seventeen engagements 
through the South and Middle West, finishing in Cleveland 
in late April. For the 1922-23 season they have more than 
seventy engagements in twenty-eight different States. 


Lecture at International Composers’ Guild 


The second lecture offered by the International Com 
posers’ Guild, February .18, introduced Alfred Swan, who 
spoke on Scriabin and his influence on the music of today, 
and Lazare Saminsky, whose subject was Bela Bartok and 
the Graphic Element in Contemporary Music. 

Prof. Swan treated Scriabin from a purely musical 
standpoint, not having time to go into the discussion of his 
theosophic philosophy, which was the foundation and raison 
d’etre of all his radical developments. He said that Seria- 


bin’s complexity lay only in the smaller elements, that 
his four measure phrases and forms were as clear as 
Mozart's. The composer is most capricious and diverse in 


his rhythmic units, his melodies are small themes reintro- 
duced in bewildering complications and his harmonies are 
frank innovations, discounting everything that has gone 
before. He has built his chords from the highest vibrations 
of a partial, using fourths instead of the thirds employed in 
the conventional triad. In doing this he has been handi- 
capped by the fact that the true overtone does not always 
appear in the tempered piano. Yet the bulk of this com- 
poser’s work is for this instrument. In Prof. Swan's esti- 
mation the greatest feat of Scriabin was the balance he 
attained while hovering over the brink of the duodecuple 
system. Scriabin’s followers are very scattered, yet Prof. 
Swan ventured the opinion that he was so far ahead of 
his time that it will be some time before all his theories 
are appreciated and developed into a great school. In cosmic 
concept of his art Scriabin is in a line with Monteverde, 
Gluck and Wagtier; though his ideals are colossal by 
comparison. 

The graphic element, that is the stressing of contour of 
line and design as advocated by Bartok, Milhaud and the 
younger Frenchmen, is a reaction against the pale color 
palette of Debussy and the false Oriental note brought into 
music by Liszt. Bartok’s work is particularly concerned 
with a collection of true Hungarian folk songs (in no way 
like Liszt’s Rhapsod‘es), the adoption of real Mongolian 
feeling which pervades all the Orient, and the endeavor 
to cease experimenting with complexity and try to clarify 
the material at hand. A string quartet by this composer is 
to be played at the next Guild concert. 


Oxtver Ditson Company, Boston 


The Ditson Novelty List, a new catalogue just issued hy 
the Oliver Ditson Company in Boston, has just been received 
The slogan of this catalogue is, The Americ an Composer 
First. It has been published in the interest of dealers, teach- 
ers and music lovers. Besides an alphabetical list of com 
posers there are numerous pictures and short biographical 
sketches of many eminent musicians, The catalogue is sent 
upon request. 


, New York. 


Mme. Sigrid Onegin, the new contralto of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, featured on her program at Carnegie Hall, f 
ruary 10, Come Up, Come In with Streamers, by Carl Deis. 
Mime. Onegin has been unusually successful with this num- 
ber and has programmed it on her many concert appearances. 
She sang it recently in Minneapolis and Chicago. M. 
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It gives me great pleasure 
to say that I consider the 
Mason & Hamlin the 
It pos- 
a tone of rare 


finest of pianos. 
sesses 
beauty and its lasting qual- 
ities are unequalled. We 
use the Mason & Hamlin 


pianos at our Syracuse 


Symphony Orchestra con- 


certs. 
(Signed ) 
Dr. William Berwald. 
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Albany, N. Y., January 28—A large crowd attended 

a oan, Evenin roe of Albany Council, No. 173, 

C., in the i of home. The artists were Mrs. 

Johe J. Carey, pelt Bae Schweiker, pianist ; Ben 

Franklin, tenor, and M. P. Flattery, accompanist. Helen 
Brennock Carey gave readings. 

J. Austin Springer arranged a musical program at Temple 
Beth Emeth, using excerpts from Mendelssohn’s Elijah as 
the big numbers. Thomas Geer Kenny, tenor, sang the 
recitative and aria, Rend Your Hearts, and Mrs. William 
James McCann, contralto, and Roy H. Palmer, baritone, 
also gave solos. 

Albany is to have a new- music association to be known 
as the Albany Association -Glee Club, with John Lou 
Nelson as director. Edgar A. Vander Veer, president of 
the Y. C. A. and Dean Mansfield, of the College 
of Pharmacy, are much interested in the project. A spring 
festival is contemplated with Florence Easton as assisting 
artist; the club will be heard in one big number. 

The winter concert of the Monday Musical Club was 
held in Chancellors Hall and was well attended. Elmer 
Tidmarsh conducted a program which included Walter 
Kramer’s The Great Awakening, and the tuneful Valse 
Ariette (Deems Taylor). The chorus did creditable work, 
having good balance and precision of attack. Edward 
Swain, baritone, offered a group of songs, with Ralph 
Douglas as accompanist. Mrs, George D. Elwell was the 
club accompanist. 

Lydia F. Stevens is conducting the Junior Community 
Chorus which meets Saturday mornings. 

Arthur R. Zita and his orchestra have been giving a 
series of concerts in this and other cities. E. V. W. 


Asbury Park, N. J., February 8.—Mrs. Bruce S. 
Keator, organist of the First M. E. Church, associated with 
Mrs. Fred Schuppan, chairman of the Woman’s League mu- 
sic committee, successfully carried through a Choir Week 
Celebration, February 1-8. Among the eminent artists who ap- 
peared in concerts and social affairs were John Barnes Wells, 
Frederick W. Vanderpool, Mark Andrews, George Reardon, 
Frieda Klink, Tali can Morgan, Herbert S. Sammond, 
Reginald L. McAll, the First M. E. Church choir, ending 
with the entertaining of the choir by Mrs. William Marshall 
at her home. Like everything Mrs. Keator undertakes, 
this was a fine success, redounding greatly to her credit as 
organizer and an executive able to carry out her ideas. . 


Augusta, Ga., February 1.—The Eagles’ Band ‘of 
Augusta gave an interesting concert for the benefit of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. The program _ included 
numbers by the band and offerings by Sarah Pritchard, 
the John Milledge Trumpeteers, Alice Moore, Miriam Full- 
bright, Robert Lamb, Mrs. Wilder Brodie, Elizabeth Lam- 
back, an Invisible Quartet, Messrs. Casson and Palmer 
and Hinchie Hughes. Maroline Izler and Wilder Brodie 
were the accompanists. 

The Woman's Club meeting, January. 28, at the Audi- 


torium, was featured by a musical program under the 
sponsorship of Miss Klebs. Those we a were 
William E. Haesche, Robbie Videtto, Mrs. C. F. McIntosh, 


Mrs. G. H. Hodges, Jesie Deppem and Robert Tranch. 
Signora de Fabritiis, who has for several seasons been 
one of the most vital ‘and moving spirits in the music circle 
of Augusta, has gone to Charleston, S. C., where she will 
make her home in the future. P. G. 


Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page). 
Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page). 
Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page). 

Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page). 


Columbus, Ohio, February 18.—Phillip Gordon and 
Elinor Whittemore gave a very successful concert at the 
Hartman Theater, February 4. Mr. Gordon's appearance here 
last year won him many friends, so the audience was large 
and enthusiastic. Beethoven's sonata appassionata was played 
in a cleanly fashion with good tone quality. In addition 
to this, several short numbers were*6ffered and two groups 
rendered by Miss Whittemore with ample technic and 
taste. F, D. 

Dothan, Ala., February 20.—The Harmony Club is 
making great strides i in its choral work under the direction of 
W. S. Garfield. The club was organized in 1909 and fed- 
erated in 1916, It has its club rooms in the City Hall and 
owns a grand piano which is used for all practice and 
public concerts. There are more than forty active members: 
111 associate members and two honorary members, 
Riccardo Martin, tenor, and Mrs. C. E. Le Massena. There 
are seventy-five belonging to the junior branch. Special 
work for the year will be a memory contest, lesson study 
on Edward MacDowell’s Critical and Historical Essays, and 
various concerts and operas. 

Edna Walgrove Wilson, contralto, and Miss Sherman, 
elocutionist, members of the faculty of the Alabama Woman’s 
College were presented in recital, February 16. M. 


Easton, Pa., February 5.—Alexander J. Thiede of this 
city, who is the first violinist of the Phi adelphia Orches- 
ira, gave a successful recital in the Easton Public Library. 
Victor Monaca ably supported the artist at the piano and 
ae gave a brilliant rendition of the ninth rhapsody by 
Aszt. 

On February 12, a recital was presented at the Rettay 
School of Music before an audience that filled the large 
auditorium. The — consisted of numbers fer one 


and two pianos and the organ. A number of the Music 
agi ‘ontest compositions were played before the re- 
cita 


The Cottingham Parent-Teachers’ Association ae 
a string quartet, comprised of Lowe my Thomas Acheu- 
bach, Harold Hay and Harry Hay; a Jones, pianist, 
and Frances Lowell, ye een he ensemble of sixteen vio- 
— played the Priests’ arch, from Athalia. 
= token 15, the combined musical clubs of Lafayette 
Collexe gave their first out or concert at the Eliza- 
beth Country Club, Elizabeth, N. J., and repeated the pro- 
gram on February 16 at Huntingdon, N. Y. 
The Tollefsen Trio offered a recital in the First Presby- 
terian Church, under the auspices of the music committee 





of the Easton Community Service. A most finished per- 
fonmanes delighted the audience. 

he Women’s Club Chorus, Mrs, William Richards in 
ie had an afternoon of Modern Russian Music in the 
lecture room of the First Presbyterian Church. .N. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—(See letter on another page). 


Jenkintown, Pa., February 11.—A large and enthusi- 
astic audience greeted Marie Ladue Piersol, soprano, and 
Burton Piersol, baritone, in a recent song recital at Beech- 
wood School. The excelient program consisted principally of 
works by Schumann, Brahms, Bizet and Verdi. Ethlyn M. 
Selnes played artistic accompaniments. 

An interesting organ recital was given by Charles H. 
Martin, at the school, February 6. Mr. Martin’s program 
was arranged with excellent taste and he showed much art- 
istic skill in the rendition of it. This was the first recital 
to be given on the new organ recently installed in Beech- 
wood Auditorium. Mr, Martin was ably meres by Paul 
Volkmann, tenor. E. W. R. 

Lewiston, Me., February 16.—Amateur grand opera as 
produced here on February 6 and 7, was a big success. 
Romeo and Juliet was sung in French and Empire Theater 
was packed to capacity both nights. Lewiston has the dis- 
tinction of gg the only city in New England to produce 
amateur opera. L, Raoul Lafond, president of the Orpheon 
Musical Society, Adelard Roy, Napoleon Sansoucy, George 
Filteau and J. B. Couture were the promoters. The chorus 
included fifty voices and the ballet was from Fannie Tewks- 
bury Heth’s school of aesthetic dancing. Mildred Litchfield, 
as Juliet, had natural stage gh gt and displayed a good 
coloratura voice. Romeo, as taken by Alphonse Cote, di- 
rector and organist of St. Louis Church of Auburn, was 
an exceedingly artistic piece of work, Other principals 
included Anna Deshaies, Charles Theberge, J. B. Couture, 
Dr. Lafond, Mr. Sansoucy, Rhea Couillard, Joseph Caouette, 
Olivier Pelletier, Adelard Roy and Francis Crowley. Mr. 
Filteau was stage director and Arthur Brunelle, musical 
director. Yvonne Peny was the pianist. ae ae 

Lindsborg, Kans., February 2.—Marcel Dupré, the dis- 
tinguished French organist, recently gave a recital in the 
college chapel. His masterly playing won the approbation 
of everyone present and he received an ovation at the 

close of the program. Of special interest was his improvisa- 
tion of a symphony in four movements upon themes sub- 
mitted by members of the conservatory faculty, B. G. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 


Memphis, Tenn., February 20.—An audience which 
taxed the capacity of the Goodwyn Institute greeted Louis 
pr baritone, at his initial appearance in Memphis last 
month. A solo by Arpad Sandor, pianist and accompanist, 
called for an encore, Mr. Graveure was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and will no doubt be re-engaged for next season. 

The Civic Music League, the newest musical organization 
formed in Memphis, purposes to present grand opera at 
popular prices. The guarantors (business and professional 
men) are receiving congratulations on the artistic and finan- 
cial success of the brief engagement of the San Carlo Opera 
Company. Madam Butterfly was chosen for the opening 
with Anna Fitziu in the title role. Little Dorothy Gregory, 
three year old Memphian, took the part of Trouble, and 
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received an ovation. The conductor, Carlo Peroni, needed 
no introduction to local music lovers as he made many 
friends here when with the Scotti Opera Company. He 
conducts without score and gets the very best out of the 
limited orchestra. The engagement closed with a brilliant 
performance of Aida, with Marie Rappold in the title role. 
Stella DeMette, Manual Salazar, Richard Bonelli, Natale 
Cervi and Pietro de Biasi made up the cast. The choral 
numbers were splendid. At the matinee, La Traviata was 
given with Josephine Lucchese as Violetta. Aldo Fran- 
chetti was the very able conductor. 

The Commercial Appeal’s new radio station, WMC, broad- 
casted the three performances of the opera company, and re- 
= congratulations from the four corners of the 
earth. 

Eight Victor artists presented an attractive program at 
the Goodwyn Institute, under the auspices of the Cortese 
Brothers, local concert managers. An appreciative audience 
which taxed the capacity of the auditorium greeted the 
artists. 

The Municipal Symphony Orchestra, Joseph Henkel, con- 
ductor, gave the first of a series of concerts at the Lyric 
Theater, It is surprising what. wonderful work the or- 
chestra has accomplished in so short a time. The opening 
number, Coronation March from Folkunger (Kretschner), 
followed by an overture, Cheron (Weber), and Aubade 
Printaniere (LaCombe), were given fine interpretations. 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony and the Faust Fantasie 
were perhaps the best numbers given. The entre from 
Mignon, The Swan and the ballet suite from La Souree 
proved a fitting climax. Milton Knowlton, baritone, was 
heard in two numbers, with Mrs, Rice as accompanist. The 
Beethoven Choral Class, under the direction of Patrick 
O'Sullivan, pianist composer, offered several numbers, re- 
vealing much talent. r. O'Sullivan, whose efforts are 
untiring in behalf of music, is not only director of this 
club of young women, but is a member of the orchestra 
and the faculty of St. Agnes Conservatory of Music. Dr. 
A. B. Williams, chairman of the Music Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, deserves the congratulations of the 
entire city for the work he has done. It is through his 
efforts that Memphis can boast of a Symphony Orchestra 
and with such an auspicious initial performance it is to be 
hoped that he will have the cooperation of the entire city. 

The monthly recital of the Beethoven Club took place at 
the Goodwyn Institute. Among the numbers were suite for 
two pianos (Arensky), by Mrs. John Frederick Bruce and 
Patrick O’Sullivan, a group of songs by Mrs. Clyde Parke, 
and two violin numbers by Harry Kohn and Mrs, Ralph 
Jurden. 

A program for the benefit of the Nurse’s Alumnae of 
the Baptist Memorial Hospital, was presented at the Good- 
wyn Institute by Mrs. James L. McRee, soprano, George 
Hughes, baritone, and Armand Ballendonck, violinist, 

Mrs. D. D. Todd, of Etawah, Tenn., has offered a prize 
for the best vocalist in the state between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty. Mrs. Todd is president of the music club of 
Etawah and is an enthusiastic member of the State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. ve 

Miami, Fla., February 17.—Jascha Heifetz gave a pro- 
gram at White Temple which featured the Tartini sonata. 
He held his huge audience spellbound and an ovation was 
tendered him at the close of the concert. Samuel Chotzinoff 
was the accompanist. 

Annie Ellis Fowler, soprano, of Chattanooga, offered 
two solos at the meeting of the Woman’s Club. Mrs. E. B. 
Clark presided at the piano. 

Werrenrath entertained the guests who thronged the 
spacious music salon at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
G. Fisher. His program included Browning’s King Charles, 
Homing (Del Riego), Consecration (Maney), Smilin’ Thru 
(Penn), The Two Grenadiers (Schumann), Duna (Picker- 
all}, A Khaki Lad, On the Road to Mandalay, and Rolling 
Down to Rio. Arthur Samuels, composer, presided at the 
piano, Locke T. Highleyman played several piano solos. 
Jascha Heifetz, Edgar Guest, John Golden and Ring 
Lardner were among those present. 

The Junior Music Club presented a program and a fairy 
play in Central School Auditorium. Seth Reed, aged six; 
Beth Jones, aged five; Inez Jones, aged six, and Billy 
Jones, aged seven, played a group of Mana-Zucca’s first 
and second grade pieces. Dancers appearing were Hanna 
Law, Elinor Miksitz, Annie Sois ee and Elizabeth 
Reuss. The Fairy of the Fountain included about sixty 
members of the club. Ruth and Elizabeth Graves sang and 
danced between the acts. 

Junior pupils of Mrs. L. M. Napier were heard in recital 
at her residence. Those participating were Enid Hoggs, 
Marjorie Jackson, Ruth Robbins, Pauline Dampier, Sara 
Elizabeth Railey, Helen Currie, George Simmons, Sara K 
Markley, Audrey Ellwood, Ethel Hoggs, Bernice McCredie, 
Cecil Phillips, Gertrude Baker and Glenda Brown. 

Iva Sproule-Baker provided a fine program for the 
Larkin’s Woman’s Club. Assisting her were Ruby Showers 
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Baker, soprano; Mrs. Leon Handzlik, pianist; Christine 
Rogers, reader, and Mrs, R. L. Putnam, contralto. ; 

The student section of the Miami Music Club held its 
bi-monthly program at the residence of Mrs. LeRoy Smith. 
Evelyn Moritz, from Michigan City, Ind. was the guest 
artist. Others who assisted in making the recital an ex- 
cellent one were Juanita Bell, June Johnson, Margaret Ring, 
Marguerite Denicke, Lottie Smith, Lillian Corbet and Mary 
Pastorine. , 

The members of the Mozart Club at the Vocational School 
were the happy recipients of a piano last week, which was 
donated by Frederick Rand and Mrs. Brackett Bishop, 
through the Monday Club, and L. B. Safford. The Monday 
Club gave a party and program when the piano was in- 
stalled, a. large number of members going out to the farm 
in a body. Kathryn Dungan had charge of the program. 
Mrs. James Meredith Bercegeay, president of the club, and 
Mrs. Brackett Bishop delivered addresses. The Mozart 
Club responded in appreciation of the interest shown by its 
Miami friends. 

Mrs. Richards Maxwell, Mrs. Daniel Cromer and Mrs. 
F. M. Hudson were hostesses at a recital by the Miami 
Musical Club, The club chorus, directed by Adelaide Clark, 
sang Deep River, by Burleigh, and To Sylvia, by Schubert. 
Mrs. John Livingston sang The Lute Player (Allitson) 
and La Parlat d'Amour (Guldy). Frances Tarboux played 
Berceuse and Valse, op. 64, No. 2, Cagis. Mrs. Richards 
Maxwell, Mrs. Eugene Romfh, Mrs. F. M. Hudson and 
Mrs. John Livingston were heard in Dudley Buck’s The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes. Alice Mason was the guest 
artist. Her offerings were Claire de Lune (Faure), Car- 
lotta d’ Amour (Gounod) and To a Wild Rose (Mac- 
Dowell). * Louis Yzaguerre, a young tenor with a voice of 
wide range, interpreted an arioso from Pagliacci and 
Mana-Zucca’s I Shall Know. Mrs. Daniel Cromer, violinist ; 
Daniel Saidenberg, cellist, and Alexander Saidenberg, 
pianist, played the first movement of Mendelssohn's trio, op. 
49, and the second movement of a trio by Mana-Zucca. 

Mrs. Edwin Wakefield and Frances Tarboux were 
soloists at the last Clyde Court Musicale. Mrs. E. A. 
Smith led the community singing. s 

Forty high school girls have banded together into a Ukulele 
Club whose purpose is to co-operate with other musical 
clubs of the school. aye a 

Evelyn Moritz was the pianist at Mrs. R. L. Hoxie’s 
Musical At Home. Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Breneman also 
contributed to the interesting program. Mr. Breneman, a 
former pupil of Jean de Reszke, related many incidents per- 
taining to the life of the great tenor. ; 

Mrs. M. Moritz delighted the audience at the Jewish 


Reformed Church this morning with her rendition of Mana- 
Zucca’s Rachem. She was accompanied by the Saidenberg 
boys, Daniel playing the cello obligato. aa Ss 


Missoula, Mont., February 16.—The Women's Glee 
Club of the State University rendered Gounod’s Gallia at 
the University Auditorium, February 4, with Lelia Paxson 
Hale as soprano soloist. Harriet Gardner proved herself an 
excellent director. 

The glee club was assisted by Gladys Price, Irene Mc- 
Pherson, Helena Badger and Catherine Ritchey, who gave 
piano selections by Chopin, Scott, Godard, Palmgren and 
Chaminade. Ethel Knuth, Marie Badgley and Sarah 
Haight offered vocal solos. 

On February 12, the Parent-Teachers’ Association of the 
Central School had a musical program. Those taking part 
were Pauline Swartz, pianist; Gladys Price and Mrs. T. A 
Fitzgerald, vocalists; Ruth Shaughnessy, violinist, and Mary 
Kellogg, dancer. E. A. A 

Newburgh, N. Y., February 14.—-The Newburgh Ora- 
torio Society gave The Messiah in Trinity Church, January 
21, before a large audience. The chorus of 125 was assisted 
by the following soloists from New York City: Laura 
Ferguson, soprano of the Church of the Incarnation; Mabel 
Beddoe, contralto, and Harold Land, baritone of St. Thomas’ 
Church. The tenor solos were sung by Taylor Edwards of 
Poughkeepsie. Soloists and chorus acquitted themselves 


ell, 

The Newburgh Daily News comments as follows: “Miss 
Ferguson with her fine voice and perfect enunciation cap- 
tivated the audience. Miss Beddoe has a rich voice with 
carrying quality. Harold Land is one of the leading bari- 
tones of this country and Newburgh is most fortunate in 
securing him again. Mr. Land is an old friend of Dr. 
Lewis Hartsock, and made his first appearance in New- 
burgh about two years ago, when his wonderful voice won 
him many admirers, Mr. Land has range, color and un- 
usual ring and resonance. Considered from the song recital 
standpoint the night was opulent in lessons for the student 
present. The voice was tremendous in range and quality. 


New Orleans, La.—(See letter on another page). 
Oakland, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 
Portland, Ore.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 


San Antonio, Tex., February 14.—The St. Anthony 
Hotel has secured the services of Julien Paul Blitz, 
cellist; Joe Karcher, violinist, and Mrs. Blitz, pianist, for 
daily programs of solos and trios. On Sunday evenings 

(Continued on page 57) 
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EASTER MUSIC 


LIST OF NEW MUSIC 
Suggestions with Old Favorites 
J. Fischer & Brother, New York 


AN EASTER ALLELUIA, by Samuel Richards Gaines. 
A stirring, dignified duet with good melody and forceful 
harmonies, arranged for high and low voice (equal or 
mixed), soprano and contralto, soprano and baritone, tenor 
and contralto, or tenor and baritone. Here are combina- 
tions which will meet every demand during the Lenten sea- 
son. They are written with great simplicity, yet effective 
for all voices. The words are by the composer. 

RING OUT, YE BELLS, by Samuel Richards Gaines. 
A new composition just published. The words are by 
Horatio Marston, D. D. A bright, joyous selection well 
written. There isa violin obligato (ad libitum) which en- 
hances the artistic value. It is not at all difficult, written 
for first position, forming a nicely arranged background for 
the voice. Good all round number. 


Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston 


DAY OF GLORY, by Ralph Cox. Here is a straightfor- 
ward, easy setting to words of exultation, by Susan Coolidge. 
The composer has given a rather modern turn to the usual 
dignified religious solo which will make this a welcome 
addition. 

CROSSING THE BAR, by Cuthbert Harris. The 
familiar words of Tennyson have been given a new setting, 
especially for the soprano and mezzo-soprano voices (duet). 
The composer has arranged it in very good taste, harmonious 
chords to emphasize the lovely words, and blended the two 
voices in an easy and melodious way. An all round serv- 
iceable number. 

THE WORLD'S REDEEMER. An Easter cantata with 
words written and compiled by Edward Oxenford with music 
by Ernest A, Dicks. Time of performance about twenty- 
five minutes. The one marked feature of this is the un- 
usually tuneful solos. The bass voice has three, with two 
each for soprano and tenor. There are several effective 
full choruses, also a quartet and chorus for women’s voices, 
a capella. It is a new publication and appears to be of 
unusual worth. 

REJOICE! THE LORD IS RISEN. Short, full chorus 
for mixed voices, by F. Leslie Calver, to words by S. Hamil- 
ton. 1923 series. 

EASTER JOY. A trio for women’s voices, also by F. 
Leslie Calver. 1923 series. 

I SAY TO ALL MEN. Anthem for mixed voices by 
George A. Burdett. Short solos for bass and soprano, 
which, however, are optional. Equally effective when sung 
by chorus. 1923 series. 

SWEET BELLS OF EASTER-TIME. 
voices with duet for soprano and contralto. 
and music by William Baines. 1923 series. 

NOW IS CHRIST EXALTED. 
voices by Charles P. Scott. Text Biblical. 
for alto or bass, with a quartet, which lends variety. 
series. 


For mixed 
Both words 


Anthem for mixed 
Short chorus 
1923 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 
FIRST EASTER MORN, a solo by John Prindle 
Scott. Words from Luke XXIV. The setting is tuneful, 
presenting no vocal difficulties. For those who are in search 
of new material, this number will add variety to all forms 
of religious services. 
CRUCIFIXION, 


THE 


an eight-part chorus for mixed voices 
by Werner Josten. There is also an effective bass solo, a 
capella. Only the well trained choir need attempt this 
selection. In its entirety it is most interesting in style, with 
many excellent climaxes, for good voices. A helpful piano 
accompaniment has been arranged to facilitate rehearsals, 
1923 publication. 

THAT EASTER MORN, a carol-anthem for mixed 
voices by J. Sebastian Matthews. Words translated from 
a Fifteenth Century carol by J. M. Neale. Another selec- 
tion for well trained voices or a quartet of artists. Choirs 
will fmd in this ample opportunity for really impressive 
work. A vigorous anthem of praise. 

SHADOWS OF NIGHT, a vesper anthem also by J. 
Sebastian Matthews. Arranged for five part mixed chorus. 
Serviceable number. 

JUST AS I AM. Hymn-anthem for four-part chorus 
of mixed voices with duet for alto and bass, by John Winter 
Thompson. For general use during Lent. 

I SEE HIM EVERYWHERE. A sacred song by Flor- 
ence Turner-Maley. Published for high and low voice. The 
pocumpesiaant has none of the old stereotype construction 
often found in sacred solos. It has life and vitality and should 
be received with pleasure by church singers. 

HARK! HARK! MY SOUL! A sacred song by Oley 
Speaks. Published in three keys. Written in the simplest 
style, presenting no difficulties ott for the voice or in the 
accompaniment. The words by F. W. Faber are impres- 
sive and easy to sing, carrying an appealing message of 
faith. Equally good for the artist or volunteer singer. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 

ART THOU WEARY? A sacred song by Teresa Del 
Riego. Published in F, D and E. Text is by John M. 
Neale, There is a violin obligato arranged for all three keys 
by Karl Rissland, who has followed the voice part in first 
position, with an option of many phrases being played an 
octave higher, according to the technical ability of the 
violinist. The composer has arranged a cello part (for the 
three keys) which is as easy as the violin part, thereby 
meeting the limitations of the average musician. The solo 
is a finely written composition, of good harmonies, creat- 
ing a splendid number for religious concerts in all Prot- 
estant churches, 

SUN, SHINE FORTH. Anthem for mixed voices, with 
soprano solo and violin obligato ad libitum, by Samuel 
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Richards Gaines. For general services and of medium 
difficulty. 

ALL HAIL! THOU VICTOR GLORIOUS. Anthem 
for mixed voices with tenor or baritone solo, by William 
R. Spence. Melodious and easy to sing. 

AS IT BEGAN TO DAWN. Anthem for mixed voices 
with alto and tenor solos, by Louis Baker Phillips. Begins 
with a short organ prelude, before the alto solo; after which 
the chorus sings many effective phrases. Another short 
passage for alto followed by an unusually good number for 
the tenor. The climax is a broad chorus of praise. 1923 
publication. 

THE DAY OF RESURRECTION. A full anthem for 
mixed voices by R. Stults. Written in a quiet style to 
support the devotional text by J. M. Neale. Good general 
number without difficulties. 1923 publication. 

KING OF KINGS. Anthem for mixed voices with bass 
and soprano or tenor solos, by Caleb Simper. For the 
average choir or volunteer chorus. 

HE LIVES. Full anthem of mixed voices by G. Waring 
Stebbins. Has been sung for several years. 

I DECLARE UNTO YOU THE GOSPEL. Anthem 
for mixed voices with soprano and bass solos, by James H. 
Rogers. <A finely written sacred number, 

I HEARD A GREAT VOICE. Anthem for mixed 
voices with tenor or soprano and bass solos by Charles 
Fonteyn Manney. Sung extensively for years. 

THREE WOMEN WENT FORTH. Anthem for 
mixed voices by H, Alexander Matthews. Serviceable selec- 
tion published last year. 

GOD GRANT US REPOSE. Sacred solo by Florence 
Turner-Maley. Published in two keys—F and D. The 
music is not difficult to sing, while the accompaniment has 
many harmonious phrases. Very short; could be sung as 
a response. 

Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York 


THE HIGHWAY OF LIFE, 
Costin. Words by P. J. O’ Reilly. A song of praise and 
thanksgiving written in ballad form, which is rapidly tak- 
ing the place of the former stilted setting usually created 
for this style of religious music. Best suited for the Sunday 
School concerts or feature solo in churches where there is 
no elaborate musical program. 


White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston 

BEHOLD, I SHEW YOU A MYSTERY. Sacred song 
by Frederick Maxson. Another selection, similar to the 
one above. 

LIFT HIGH YOUR HEARTS, an Easter song by 
George A. Burdett to words by Gertrude Rogers. Violin 
and cello obligato arrangements optional, though they have 
greatly enhanced the value of this as a solo. After ten 
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years before the public this selection is still in demand, the 
best proof of the value of any number. 

UPON THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. An an- 
them of praise by F. Leslie Calver. Can be sung either 
at Easter or for general use. Solos for bass and soprano 
or tenor. New publication by one who understands wel! 
how to write for the church. 

AWAKE THOU THAT SLEEPEST! Anthem with 
solo for bass or alto, by George A. Burdett. Short, with 
good spirit. Before the public for several years. 

AWAKE, GLAD SOUL! AWAKE! Anthem for full 
chorus with short solos for the four voices, by William 
Lester. Biblical text. Another composer who understands 
how to write sacred music and has given it a modern touch 
which takes away the monotony which often exists in such 
selections. 

BREAK FORTH INTO JOY! Full chorus with an 
optional solo for soprano, by Frederick Maxson. 

THE RESURRECTION LIGHT, duet for soprano and 
mezzo-soprano (or baritone), by H. J. Stewart. Popular 
number in new edition. ~ 


The Willis Music Company, Cincinnati 


THE SUPPLIANT. A choral meditation for mixed 
voices. Text from the Scriptures with music by Stanley 





T. Reiff. Time of rendition about fifteen minutes. Solos for 


the four voices, with many effective choral passages. Five 
numbers in all. This American composer has written ex- 
cellent church numbers and in this, his latest composition, 
it is safe to say he has again created something which will 
appeal to all classes of choral conductors. It is simple in 
musical construction with beauty and melody. Within the 
range of average voices. 1923 publication. 

LORD OF LORDS, an Easter cantata by M. E. Graham. 
Time of rendition about twenty-five minutes. Fourteen 
mpeg | in all. Many interesting combinations. 

HE IS RISEN, cantata for solos and mixed chorus, by 
Richard Worthing. Eleven numbers, and requires about 
forty-five minutes for rendition. For the well trained choir 
with artists as soloists. Moderately difficult. 

LOOK, YE SAINTS, THE SIGHT IS GLORIOUS! 
Anthem with short solo for soprano, by W. Berwald. 

HAIL, JOYOUS MORN! Sacred solo by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman. Rublished several years ago and is 
still one of the compositions in demand at this time of the 
year. Good serviceable selection. 

Harold Flammer, Inc., New York 

RIDE ON! RIDE ON! Solo published in the keys of 
F minor, D minor, and C minor. For Palm Sunday or 
general use, by John Prindle Scott. Arranged also as a 
two-part anthem for treble voices and as an anthem for 
mixed voices with solos for tenor or soprano. Issued a 
few years ago, the anthem has reached its seventh edition, 
while the solo is in its fourth. Sufficient proof of the 
genuine worth of Mr. Scott’s number. 

CHRIST IS RISEN. An Easter duet for soprano and 
alto by the same composer, John Prindle Scott. Published 
as a solo in three keys, D flat, B flat and A flat. Also as a 
four-part anthem for mixed voices with tenor solo. These 
combinations are almost as popular among church singers as 
the selections above. 

EASTER MESSAGE. Sacred solo by Lucien G. Chaffin. 
In the keys of F and E flat. As an anthem, for two part 
treble voices, arranged by Edouardo Marzo. As an anthem, 
for mixed voices with soprano solo, arranged by Chris- 
topher O'Hare. These are excellent numbers. 

W. Paxton & Co., Ltd., London 

THE GREAT DAY OF THE LORD IS NEAR. Short 
anthem for Lent, by J. Stuart Archer. Biblical text. Tenor 
or bass solos. For well trained voices. 

The Boston Music Company, Boston 

EASTER TRIUMPH. Solo by the well known musi- 
cian, Bruno Huhn, Published in the key of C and A. Serv- 
iceable selection, sung for many years. 

BE WITH US STILL. Arranged as a sacred solo by 
Geoffrey O’Hara from Massenet’s familiar Elegie. Pub- 
lished in F minor and E minor. M. J. 

New Music 
(Joseph Williams, Lid., London) 
SPRING’S MESSAGE (for Violin) 
By H. Wessely 

A violin piece by H. Wessely, well made, interesting, of 
medium difficulty. Brilliant and effective. A splendid 
etude for “spiccato” bowing. FF 

(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York) 
CLEARING AT DAWN, THE LION’S MINION, 
SPRING, A FANTASY, THERE IS A GARDEN, 
NEVER LOVE UNLESS——, CARAVAN 
SONG, and THE TEMPLES (Eight Songs) 

By Louis Gruenberg 

mo an altogether different idiom are these songs (and 

Gruenberg allows himself great freedom in placing 
5 si accents on weakly accented words of the poems). 
He manages to slip from the Biblical to the British folk 
song and back to the Oriental, and so on, with perfect 
ease. And, more amazing still, the most natural of his 
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things are the British folk song ee Explain that 
who will! These settings of poems by Dr. Thomas Campino 
(1601) are delightful. True, the word accents are treated 
in a curiously foreign manner, but that does not greatly 
injure the songs. 


CHANSON DU MATIN, CHANSON A LA LUNE, 
A LA GITARE and A LA BURLA (Four Bagatelles 
for Cello and Piano) 

By Louis Gruenberg 

The two cello pieces are rather amusing, well written 
both for piano and cello, and flowing in character, One 
cannot say the flow of melody is natural, and the harmony 
seems also too refined. It is inspiration driven, while the 
little piano pieces are inspiration allowed to go its own 
gait. Still these are good cello pieces and will be liked. 

FP, 


Evening of British Music at MacDowell Club 

In spite of the severe weather which prevailed February 
18, a large audience of musicians and music lovers assem- 
bled in the MacDowell Gallery to hear the program of 
British Chamber Music, arranged by the music committee 
of the MacDowell Club. 

The quintet in A minor, by Elgar, had its second New 
York performance on this occasion, the New York Chamber 
Music Society giving the first, earlier in the season. It is a 
very intere sting work, not too obtrusively modern, and was 
played with spirit and understanding by Katharine Bacon, 
piano; Edouard Dethier and Winifred Merrill, violins; Karl 
Kraeuter, viola, and William Durieux, cello. The Fantaisie, 
for violin, viola, cello and piano, by Frank Bridge, proved 
to be a delightful work, It is an earlier composition than 
the quartet just played by the London String Quartet. The 
Fantaisie received excellent treatment at the hands of these 
capable artists. 

Between these chamber music offerings, Greta Masson, 
who has lately given a recital at the club, was again its 
guest, and sang a group of songs by John Ireland and Nor- 
man Peterkin, present day English composers. With her 
well schooled soprano, she interpreted the various moods 
of the songs with sympathy and arch humor, and at the 
close was compelled to add an encore. Rex Tillson accom- 


panied. H. M. B 


Perfield Teacher Presents Pupils 


Mabel Juanita Rosnes, who is a teacher of the Effa Ellis 
Perfield Music System and has her studio at the Albany 
Park Conservatory of Arts, Chicago, gave a musical eve- 
ning, January 26. The opinion of those who attended was 
that “ the recital was not only entertaining but also educa- 
tional, showing that Miss Rosnes is an artist and true peda- 
gogue.” The recital was unusual, inasmuch as every child 
recited a short biography of the composer represented, fol- 
lowed by a piano selection. 

Miss Rosnes has organized an orchestra of boys from 
the neighborhood, ranging in ages from nine to twelve 
years, playing such instruments as violin, flute, piano and 
drums. Her whole idea has been to ‘interest children, 
as well as parents, in the necessity of musical education. 
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Williams “A Musician of Fine Attainments” 


Guy Bevier Williams, pianist, appeared as soloist with 
the Capitol Orchestra in Detroit on Sunday afternoon, 
February 4, and, according to the Detroit Free Press, “he 
gave an exhibition of his skill and virtuosity which made 
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the concert one of the best of the season. The critic of that 
paper further stated: “Mr. Williams played Liszt's first 
concerto in E flat, a work filled with technical difficulties, 
but of great beauty, and his interpretation stamped him at 
once as a musician of fine attainments. His touch is firm 
and amply powerful in the more impassioned parts and 
wonderfully delicate in the lighter parts, while his runs are 
notable for their smoothness and faultless rhythm.” 


NYIRECGCYHAZI 
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MILWAUKEE ENTERTAINED 
BY DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS 


Chaliapin, Paderewski, Werrenrath, Cortot, Novaes and 
Shattuck Are Heard—Chicago and Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra Give Concerts—Ukrainian 
Chorus Appears 


Milwaukee, Wis., February 10.—A fine concert was given 
in the Pabst Theater by Feodor Chaliapin on January 12. 
toth vocally and interpretively he is extraordinary, and 
Marion Andrews cannot bring him too soon again to suit 
the public. 

Paderewski appeared in the Auditorium before 5,000 
people who received him with frantic applause and kept 
him at the keyboard long after the regular program was 
finished. This, too, was under Marion Andrews’ direction. 


Cuicaco Symenoxy Piays ror Oto AND YounG. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave the fifth concert 
for the season, January 22, presenting an excellent program 
with its usual finesse. The evening concert was preceded by 
one at four o'clock for the children, at which Mr. Stock 
explained the various compositions, including the first move- 
ment from Schubert's Unfinished Symphony. In a few 
moments he succeeded in teaching the children to sing the 
famous theme. The Orchestral Association sponsors these 
concerts. 

First AprpearANce or ConpUCTOR VERBRUGGHEN. . 

The Minneapolis Orchestra appeared at the Pabst Theater, 
February 9. Arthur Shattuck was the assisting soloist. 
Mr. Verbrugghen presented an interesting program which 
included the C minor symphony of Beethoven, and numbers 
by Weber, Ravel and Wagner. The new conductor is 
dynamic as well as musicianly for he keeps his men well 
in hand, presenting the various numbers with fine contrast 
both in tone quality and balance. Arthur Shattuck played 
the F major concerto by Saint-Saéns. He was splendidly 
supported by the orchestra, and was recalled’ many times. 
Margaret Rice sponsored the concert. 

New Dounanytr Suite Proves Porutar. 

On February 5 the Chicago Symphony gave its regular 
fortnightly concert. A Mozart ym age I and suite for 
orchestra by Dohnanyi were the high points of the pro- 
gram. The orchestra received such an ovation that the 
third movement of the Dohnanyi had to be repeated. 


Two Pianists AND A BARITONE. 

Reinald Werrenrath presented a program of the utmost 
beauty and artistry, January 25. His appearance was under 
the auspices of the Arion Club. 

Alfred Cortot played in the Pabst under the local direc- 
tion of the Bradford Piano Company. He created a. furore 
and has established himself firmly for a future occasion. 
The concert brought out a packed house. 

Guiomar Novaes was the splendid artist in 
Margaret Rice's Twilight Musicale Series. 


one of 


UKRAINIAN CuHorus A‘ TREAT. 


On February 4 Miss Andrews provided a treat for her 
patrons in the appearance of the Ukrainian National Chorus. 
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The assisting artist was Nina Koshetz, who sang two groups 
of songs. M. A. 


Plotnikoff and Romanoff at Tarasofi Studio 


Eugene Plotnikoff, Russian pianist-conductor of the Im- 
perial Russian opera houses, is becoming known as an 
authority on modern music. Since arriving here he has 
met many former friends, opera artists and others, in- 
cluding Chaliapin, who hail him as an old companion. He 


MME, ROMANOFF 

has preserved, in his flight from Russia, many tokens of 
friendship and admiration given him there, such as rings, 
stick-pins, cuff-links, etc, all of value outside their 
associations. 

A concert given by him in the dancing studios of the 
well known Russian teacher, Tarasoff, on February 11, 
attracted an interested audience, who heard Mme. Roman- 
off sing in Russian, French, German and English, works 
by Tschaikowsky, Strauss, Barbiroli and La Forge, and 
admired her fine dramatic soprano voice, as well as her 
splendid style and distinguished personality. Mme. Met- 
chik, contralto, sang a ballad by Moussorgsky, and as an 
encore the Habanera (Carmen) with opulent voice. Josef 
Borissoff played violin solos, including his own _ pieces, 
Humoresque Orientale and a_staccato waltz, very brilliantly. 
Mr. Schvetz sang songs in Russian with appropriate style, 
and Mr. Loukin offered a Rachmaninoff song with effect. 

To all this conductor Plotnikoff played accompaniments 
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of distinctive nature, for he is a fine pianist, and knows 
operatic and Russian music thoroughly. Following the 
song-numbers, some Tarasoff pupils danced, little Gertrude 
Lemon leading off, followed by Marguerite Tarasoff in 
Spanish dances, and Mme. Klimontowich in a Russian 
peasant dance. Some seventy-five people attended and highly 
enjoyed the music and also the social time which followed. 


Concert Under La Forge’s Direction 


For the benefit of the Brooklyn M. E. Deaconess Home, 
an excellent concert was given Tuesday evening, February 
13, in the music hall of the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
under the direction of Frank La Forge. Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritone, opened the program with a splendid rendition of 
the prologue from Pagliacci for which he had the excellent 
aid of Mr, La Forge at the piano, Betty Burr, soprano, 
was heard in two Schumann numbers, Er Ist’s and Sandman, 
and Huntington Woodman’s An Open Secret, which she 
gave with sincere feeling for its fragility. Mr. La Forge 
was at the piano for Miss Burr also. 

Charlotte McCoy displayed a contralto voice of much 
power and beauty in Rachmaninoff's The Soldier's Bride, 
Arensky’s On Wings of Dreams, but it was in an arrange- 
ment by Mr. La Forge of En Cuba that she did her best 
work. She caught the spirit of its gay lilt and allowed it 
full sway. Eleanor Haley played excellent accompaniments. 
Albert Rappaport, ably supported by Cecilia Roth Rappa- 
port at the piano, delighted with two songs in Russian, 
Quietude of Kachevaroff and Why of Kudrin, and Bar- 
thelemy's Triste Ritorno. His voice is a tenor of unusual 
beauty and he interpreted his numbers with deep artistic 
insight. The fact that he explained the content of his two 
Russian songs added not 4 little to the enjoyment of his 
audience. 

Dwight Coy, in a group of piano numbers, lent an 
agreeable variety to an otherwise vocal program. He gave 
the Paderewski Theme and Variations, Romance (La 
Forge), and the Schulz-Evler paraphrase on The Beautiful 
Blue Danube of Strauss. Mr. Coy scored a_ thoroughly 
deserved success. In a group consisting entirely of songs 
by Mr. La Forge—I Came With A Song, Come Unto These 
Yellow Sands, and Song of the Open—Esther Malmrose, 
soprano, had opportunity to display the unusual beauty of 
her voice and the charm of her interpretation. Ruth Carl- 
mark at the piano played effective accompaniments. Law- 
rence Tibbett was again heard in a group which consisted 
of Handel's O Ruddier Than the Cherry, Brahms’ Wir 
Wandelten and Tschaikowsky’s Why. Mr. Tibbett enhanced 
the already excellent impression he had made. This time 
Florence Barbour played his accompaniments in the com- 
mendable manner which is characteristic of La Forge pupils. 
The remaining soloist was Verna Rabey, coloratura soprano, 
who gave the Voci di Primavera of Strauss, ably assisted 
at the piano by Minabel Hunt. 

And finally there was the quartet from Rigoletto sung 
by Miss Malmrose, Miss McCoy, Mr. Rappaport and Mr 
Tibbett with Mr, LaForge as the accompanist. The opinion 
of the audience seemed to be expressed by the lady whom 
the writer overheard remark 

“That was one concert where I more than had my money’s 
worth.” 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 53) 


jo f are assisted by other resident artists. Mrs. Fred Jones 
and Mrs. L, L. Marks have appeared. 

Huston Ray, pianist, appeared on the bill at the Majestic 
Theater. A film showing the story of the quartet from 
Rigoletto was run while he played his own arrangement 
of the music. He played for the Rotary Club, February 9. 
Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, gave several numbers. 

Mrs. L, L. Marks presented members of her class in the 
second students’ musicale, February 7. Those who partici- 

ted were Lotti Bruhn, Amy Belle Johnson, Irene Folks, 

orma Lee Shrape, Elizabeth White, Marguerite Rheiner, 
Jesse Oppenheimer, Blanche Gottlieb, Mrs. E. J. H. Meier, 
Mildred Scharlock, Dorothy Richter, Hazel Johnson, Ida 
Shapiro and Mary Kroeger. 

Sigmund Spaeth, Ph.D., appeared in a series of interest- 
ing and instructive talks under the local auspices of the 
Walthall Music Company. He lectured at Our Lady of the 
Lake College, Main Avenue High School, Kiwanis Club, 
Incarnate Word Academy, San Antonio College of Music, 
before the piano class of Adeline Bardenwerber and the 
San Antonio Musical Club. The subjects were Old Tunes 
for New Music and Ethics, Music as a Civic Asset, Pro- 

ram vs. the Absolute and Behind the Scenes at the Opera. 
Musical points were illustrated by the recordings of well 
known artists for the Ampico in the Chickering. For the 
closing lecture, Behind the Scenes at the Opera, Russell 
Hughes of San Antonio, character danseuse, appeared as 
Madame Butterfly, Carmen and Salome, with Catherine 
Clarke at the piano. The Ampico selections were from 
Traviata, Oberon, Espana (Chabrier) and Song of India 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff). Ponts in the talk were the scene 
shifting, places of rehearsal and different casts at the 
Metropolitan, the most important roles of some of the 
great stars and individual conceptions of the same role 
and grand opera from the old Italian school to the present 
da 


y. 

Ruth Bingaman, pianist, was presented in recital by the 
San Antonio College of Music, of which John M. Steinfeldt, 
her former teacher, is the founder and director. Her 
entrance on the stage brought forth much applause, which 
continued throughout the program. Miss Bingaman has a 
powerful tone, abundant technic and plays without any 
mannerisms. 

The San Antonio Mozart Society, David L. Ormesher, 
director, appeared in concert in New Braunfels, Téx., under 
the auspices of the Echo Club. 

Adeline Bardenwerper presented thirty-three primary 
pupils in recital, February 10. : 

Mrs. Roland Springall presented a talented pupil, Harriet 
E’Lane Robertson, in piano recital, February 10, assisted 
by Frances Skinner, soprano, pupil of Mrs. Fred Jones. 
Miss Robertson, who is fourteen years old, shows decided 
musical ability. 

The Vienna Operetta Company is making San Antonio 
its headquarters while trips to nearby towns are taken. 
On February 11 two more performances were given here: 
The Beggar Student and The Girl of the Black Forest. 

Melly Forst, soubrette of the Vienna Operetta Company, 
and the San Antonio Concert Trio, consisting of Frank 
Hernandez, violinist; J. L. Hamlin, cellist, and A. A. Valle, 
pianist, appeared in concert, February 12, for the benefit 
of St. John’s Parish Hall. 

WOAIL has broadcasted many fine programs, recently, 
by Taylor Chandler, pianist; Mrs. B. S. Chandler, reader ; 
Dorothy Doyle, soprano; the Ninth Infantry Band of Fort 
Sam Houston, Carl Fischer, leader; Mrs. L. L. Marks, 
soprano; Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto; ‘William Turner, 
tenor; Mrs. Irvin R. Stone, soprano; Howell James, bari- 
tone; Frederick King, pianist; Erny Jolan, soprano of the 
Vienna Operetta Company; Martin Peterson, violinist; 
Otis McCreless, cellist; Alice Mayfield, pianist; Sol Mc- 
Creless, baritone; the San Antonio Liederkranz, under 
direction of Otto Hilgers; Mrs. Oscar Kain, soprano; First 
Infantry Band, and Walter Jankuhn, tenor of of the Vienna 
Operetta Company. S. W. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 

San Jose, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 


Sioux City, Ia., February 13.—Louis Graveure, bari- 
tone, appeared on the concert course, singing before a 
large audience in the High School Auditorium. His 
splendid tone quality and artistic interpretations received 
favorable comment. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under the con- 
ductorship of Henri Verbrugghen, gave two concerts on 
January 29. The matinee was devoted to a program for 
school children who attended in large numbers. Thomas’ 
Mignon overture, the Largo from Dvyorak’s New World 
Symphony, two Mendelssohn songs without words, 
Grainger’s Shepherd’s Hey, and Verbrugghen’s orchestra- 
tion of a Maori Dance Song were the numbers on_ the 
program. In the evening, Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Sym- 
phony was the chief number, preceded by Weber’s Eury- 
anthe overture. Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite and Liszt’s Les 
Preludes also were played. Verbrugghen’s conducting re- 
vealed many new beauties in the familiar works and his 
reading of the symphony was gratifying. 

Jacques Thibaud, violinist, appared on February 7. The 
biggest item on the program was Lalo’s Symphonie Espag- 
nole, preceded by a sonata of Veracini. Several shorter 
numbers were included and the recital closed with Saint- 
Saéns’ Rondo Capriccoso. Several encores were given. 


The Little Symphony Orchestra, an organization of 
twenty-one local amateurs, gave a program, January 28, at 
the High School Auditorium. The conductor of the orches- 
tra is Oliver Guy Magee. The andantino from Tschaikow- 
sky’s fourth symphony made the deepest impression. Carl 
Norrbom, baritone, sang the Sword of Ferrara, and Frances 
Fribourg, violinist, played the adagio from Vieuxtemp’s 
fourth concerto. ; 

The Monahan Post Band of the Amerigan Legion gave its 
first concert of the season on January 24. Harry Johnson 
is the conductor of this organization, which won first prize 
at the competition of Legion bands at New Orleans last 
summer. The program was excellently given and the band 
showed a high degree of proficiency. Irene Authier, soprano,. 
sang two selections. : 

Bertha Kleckner gave the first of a series of organ 
recitals by members of the Western Iowa Chapter of the 
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American Guild of Organists at the First Congregational 
Church, February 10. 6. A. M. 

Stamford, Conn., February 15.—The third recital of 
the Schubert Club was given February 13 in the Woman's 
Club Auditorium, presenting Emily Rosevelt Chadderton, 
soprano, and. Gerald Mass, cellist. Emily Rosevelt Chadder- 
ton is a Stamford singer who has become favorably known 
in musical circles. er program gave her artistic scope, 
including the Ritorna Vincitor, from Aida; Voi che sapete, 
from Le Nozze di Figaro, and an all-English group. 
Gerald Naas gave three groups, using compositions by 
Marcells, Bach, Tartini, and Popper. 

Geoffrey O’Hara, composer-recitalist, entertained the ad- 
vanced pupils of the King School for Boys at a dinner given 
at the Suburban Club, February 16. 

A young artist from Columbus, Ohio, Marion Morrey, 
gave a delightful piano recital in St. Andrew's Parish House 
on February 8, giving a Chopin group, including the 
polonaise in A flat major, in brilliant style. Miss Morrey 
is the daughter of Grace Hamilton Morrey, president and 
founder of the Morrey School of Music in Columbus. 
She will make her New York debut in the near wis 


Youngstown, Ohio, February 8.—The largest attend- 
ance at a Monday Musical this season heard Ignaz Fried- 
man play at the Moose Hall, February 5. After Brahms’ 
arrangement of a Gluck gavotte he launched into Busoni’s 
arrangement of the Bach chaconne. His arrangement of 
Gluck’s Dance of the Happy Spirits, from Orpheus, was 
offered as an encore. 

Chopin’s B minor sonata, op. 58; the B minor mazurka, 
op. 33, No. 4; Schumann’s C major phantasie, op. 17, played 
by request, instead of the Cosmaral and two of his own 
compositions, Elle Danse and Les Reverances, were other 
items on the program. 

Many people were unable to gain admittance to St. John’s 
Episcopal Church to hear Charles Heinroth’s recital. <A 
performance of masterly organ playing was given, schol- 
arly and authoritative without being pedantic. Five or- 
chestral transcriptions made up the program. 

Phillip Gordon and Elinor Whittemore played at Burt's 
ballroom for the guests of the Yahrling-Rayner Music 
Company. Mr. Gordon proved himself a fine pianist and 
Miss Whittemore played the violin with uncommon ability. 

Washington, D. C., February 14—Raymond G. Moore, 
baritone, pupil of McCall Lanham, gave a recital at Chevy 
Chase School last night with a program of four numbers. 
He sang classic airs by Pergolesi, Handel, and Wilson with 
grace; Dio Possente (Gounod) with real operatic style; a 
group of songs by Franz and Schumann, in German, with 
real depth of expression, and finished with songs by the 
Americans Woodman, Kramer, Reddick and Russell. A 
large gathering of: pupils and friends filled the auditorium, 
and the young baritone had to sing no less than six encores. 
Mr. Lanham is covering important work here, which will be 
felt in the future of the musical aspects of the school.  F. 


Benno Kantrowitz and His Rare Treasures 


Benno Kantrowitz, composer, accompanist and coach, 
after having been active professionally in Leipsic, Germany, 
for many years, and who returned to his native New York 
about two years ago, is the possessor of a large number of 
priceless treasures which he gathered in Leipsic from 1910 
to 1921, among them a violin method by Leopold Mozart 
(father of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart) published by Johann 
Jacob Lotter in Leipsic in 1756 (the year of W. A. Mozart's 
birth) ; Antiphonarium from the Catholic Church, published 
in 1718; Organ school, in two parts, by Justin Heinrich 
Knecht, who lived from 1752-1817, published by the Breit- 
kopfischen Musikhandlung; Anfansgriinde der Musika- 
lischen Setzkunst (Elementary studies for musical composi- 
tion), by Joseph Riepel, published by Johann Leopold Montag 
in Regensburg, 1754; Grosze General-Bass Schule (School 
of Musical Theory), by Johnann Mattheson, published in 
Hamburg by Johann Christoph Kissner in 1731; Musika- 
lisches Lexicon, by Johann Gottfreid Walthern, published in 
Leipsic by Wolffgang Deer, 1732; Abhandlung von der Fuga 
(Treatice of the fugue), by Friedrich Wilhelm Marpurg, 
published by A. Hande and J. C. Spencer in Berlin, 1754; 
Historisches-Biographisches Lexicon der Tonkuenstler, by 
Ernest Ludwig Gerber, published by Johanna Gottlob Im- 
manuel Breitkopf, 1790; Anleitjng zum Clavierspielen, by 
Frederich Wilhelm Marpurg, 1718-1785, published by Hande 
and Spener in Berlin, 1765; Anfangsgriinde der Theore- 
tischen Musik, by Friedrich Wilhelm Marpung, published 
by Johann Gottlob Immanuel Breitkopf, 1757; Flute method, 
by Johann Joachim Quantz (teacher of Frederick the Great), 
published in Berlin by Johann Friedrich Voss, 1752; a book 
of flute exercises by Quantz; Geschichte der Musik 
(History of Music), by Johann Nicolaus Forkel, published 
by Schwickershen Verlag in Leipsic, 1788; Amveisung zum 
singen, zum gebrauche der Schulen, by Johann Adam Hiller, 
published by Johann Friedrich Junius in Leipsic, 1774; Mu- 
sikalisches Almanach, published by Johann Friedrich Unger 
in Berlin, 1796; Revue Musicale of April, 1861, contaifhing 
a critical comment of Wagner’s Tannhauser, following its 
first performance in Paris. 

These various books are all in excellent condition and con- 
tain many steel engravings and etchings of world celebrities, 
among them W. A. Mozart, Haydn, J. S. Bach, Handel, 
Leopold Mozart and others. 

Mr. Kantrowitz brought his two concert grand pianos 
from Europe. At his studio, 1425 Broadway, New York, is 
the Julius Bliithner, while the Julius Kreutzbach is at his 
home. 

A part of the manuscript by Liszt of his Holy Cecila, also 
a letter written to a physician by Felix Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy, November 23, 1837, are among Mr. Kantrowitz’s 
most cherished treasures. 


McQuhae’s Sixth New York Concert 


Allen McQuhae, Irish tenor, added another concert to 
his long list of New York engagements this season, when 
he sang for the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick at the Astor 
Hotel*on February 12. This makes Mr. McQuhae’s sixth 
concert in New York City in the past two months. 


Gunster Sings Creation in Baltimore 
Frederick Gunster appeared with the Oratorio Society of 
Baltimore on Thursday evening, February 20, singing the 
tenor role in Haydn’s Creation. 
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yam. GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura; 
LENORA SPARKES, Lyric Soprano, and other prominent Artists. 
Studios: 318 West 62d St.. NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 
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DR. CHERUBINO RAFFAELLI 


From Royal Conservatory, Florence, Italy 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANO 
602 West 137th Street, New York City Telephone Audubon 5669 


R COLORATURA 
: ALLABACH “2325 

H Opera and Conceris 
a Personal Address: 710 Madison Ave., Toledo, 0 

L LOUIS BRAND 








OPERATIC and CONCERT TENOR 
Graduate, Royal Conservatory of Music 
MILANO, ITALY 


125 East 37th Street 
York 


GIUSEPPE BOGHE 


Vecal Stagien 1710 Chestnut Street 


hiladelphia, Pa. New Yor! 
Professor of Choral Music, 
Wailer H a ] ] Columbia University 
Geary Address 39 Claremont Ave. 





Wiliams. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York. 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Tel. Schuyler 3680 











Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 


“*A Symphony Orchestre in Brass Columbia University Concerts 


Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


J. FRED VWOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
712-718 Fisk Bldg., New York 


£0’C QUIRK 


Address: 54 West 82nd Street, New York 


DAN BEDDOE 


TENOR 


Voice Culture—Recitals and Oratorio 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Cincinnati, Ohio 


v. COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


New Bullding—114-116 East 85th Street 

Founded for the Higher Education in all branches of Music. 

Conducted on the same plane of the European foremost conservatory. 
: Over 40 eminent instructors. 

Piano Department......00.+see000. August Fraemcke, Dean 

Vocal Department............. seeeeseses Carl Hein, Dean 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition..Rubin Goldmark, Dean 
Vocal Students have exceptionally good opportunity for Grand 
Opera and acting. 

Catalog on application. 
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GEORGE S. MADDEN 


BARITONE 


Master Singer 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


“He knows how to do what is popu- 
larly called, putting a song across.”— 
New York Evening Mail. 


GEORGE H. LAWSON, Manager 
267 Macon St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7992-W Decatur 
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New Operas By Austrian COMPOSERS. 

Vienna, January 22.—E. N. von Reznicek has completed 
an opera entitled Judith and Holofernes. The Cave of 
Salamanca is the title of a new opera by Bernhard Paum- 
gartner, director of the Mozarteum Conservatory at Salz- 
burg. Woyzeck, the first opera by Alban Berg, the Schén- 
berg. pupil, has just been published here, and Egon Wellesz 
is putting the finishing touches on an opera entitled Al- 
kestis, based on a libretto by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 


x ae 


OrrensacH Now AN Opera Hero. 

Zurich, January 22.—Jacques Offenbach has been made 
the hero of an opera by the poet, Karl Friedrich Wiegand, 
of Zurich, and Oskar Ulmer, a hitherto little noticed com- 
poser. The first performance was given at the Zurich 
Municipal Theater under the direction of Paul Trede and 
Kapellmeister Conrad. The one-act opera, which has for 
its subject an incidental meeting of Offenbach with a blind 
fiddler, which Wiegand has made up into a pleasing book, 
was most cordially received by the audience. H. W. D. 
Dounanyr As Composer-PIANIst Hag Lonpon Ovation. 

London, January 28.—Dohnanyi, in London for the first 
time since 1914, received an ovation at Queen’s Hall on 
Saturday last when he was the soloist in Beethoven’s C 
minor concerto and also in his own Variations on a Nursery 
tune with piano obligato, which was performed for the 
first time in England. Full of life and color the work had 
a fine performance under Sir Henry Wood and was well 
received, as 
Women’s SYMPHONY OrCHESTRA INAUGURATED IN LONDON. 

London, January 30—A new organization, entitled the 
London Women’s Symphony Orchestra, gave its opening 
concert at the Lyceum Club recently. The foundress and 
conductor is Elizabeth Kuyper, the Dutch conductor, com- 
poser and pianist, a former pupil of Max Bruch. An ex- 
cellent performance was given of well-known works. 

G.-C, 

INTERNATIONAL Music Exuipition For Lonpon Tuts 

YEAR. 

London, January 28.—The International Music Exhibition 
has now been definitely fixed to take place this year at tle 
Crystal Palace (Greater London) from June 8 to 30, at 
the same time as the great Triennial Handel Festival, which 
is held regularly at the Palace. ai ine 

Opera VIA WIRELESS IN ENGLAND. 

London, January 15.—The first broadcasting of opera 
from London took place last week when The Magic Flute, 
performed by the British National Opera Company under 
the direction of Eugene Goossens, was broadcasted from 
Covent Garden. a: Mee 

Fucus To Enp Twenty-Five Years’ SERVICE. 

Munich, January 24.—Prof. Anton von Fuchs, for the 
past twenty-five years stage-manager of the Munich Opera, 
has just handed in his resignation which is to take effect 
at the end of the present opera-season. In honor of the 
departing artist a festival-performance of the Meistersinger, 
which Fuchs put in scene, will be given. Fuchs is at the 
same time celebrating his fiftieth stage-anniversary; before 
he became stage-manager he was a well known baritone 
who sang under .Wagner’s own direction, the parts of 
Hans Sachs, Gurnemanz, Telramund, etc., in Bayreuth. As 
his successor, Max Hofmiller, at present first stage-manager 
of the opera in Leipsic, is named. Hofmiller has been 
selected as guest to put the original version of Tannhauser 
on the stage for next summer's festival. 

New Operatic MaGAziIneE PusiisHep In Lonpon. 

London, January 31—A new magazine entitled Opera 
has just made its London debut. Issued from the offices 
of the British National Opera Company, in Adelphi, the 
first number contains among others, articles by Robert 
Radford, Jan Dulac and Oliver Bernard, and betokens 
success, G. 

STRAVINSKY IN RELATION TO THIBETAN Devit DANCEs. 

London, January 19.—The music for the Devil Dances 
as danced by the Thibetan Lamas, 16,000 feet above sea- 
level, was recorded by one of the recent party of explorers, 
up Mount Everest, T. Howard Somervell, F. R. C. S,, 
and has been performed in London as an accompaniment 
to the party’s kinematograph film. 

The music is strongly rhythmic and reiterative, melodic 
fragments being used over a hard basis largely composed 
of minor sevenths. In substance and conception it appears 
to éontain the germ of Stravinsky, whose Rite of Spring 
contains much of the same forceful insistence and powerful 
rhythm. Although ,Tibetan melody is largely founded on 
the five note scale, Mr. Somerville reports the finding in 
Thibet of a species of clarionet which has the whole tone 
(six note) scale. G&G. 


E.LIzABETHAN Music FestivaL To TAKE PLAce 1n LONDON 
Sprinc SEASON. 

London, January 16.—The Elizabethan Music Competi- 
tive Festival, preliminary details of which have already 
been given in these columns, has now been fixed to take 
place in March, 1923. Music by Byrd and Weelkes will 
play an important part in the arrangements, as will also 
that of Willeby, Morlay, Farnaby and Tomkins. Gt. 

Municu to Pustisnh BeerTHoveNn SONATA. 

Munich, January 15—The Drei Masken publishing house 
in Munich is continuing its series of reproductions of the 
manuscripts of works by famous composers. The next thing 
to be issued will be Siegfried Idyll of Wagner, followed 
by the Beethoven F sharp minor sonata. ‘ge 


Krinc or Inpta In A CuTaway. 


Hamburg, February 2.—By reason of the sudden illness 
of a singer, a performance in Hamburg of Adolphe Adam’s 
opera, Si j’étais Roi, in a newly prepared version, was about 
to be postponed when the stage manager saved the day by 
jumping in himself, Not having time to don a make-up, he 
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appeared in his cutaway coat, and armed with a piano score 
of the work which he diligently scanned through his gold- 
rimmed glasses, played through the part. Needless to say, 
the audience was highly amused. A. S. 


Hans Pritzner’s CANTATA FOR AMERICA. 


Berlin, February 7—The romantic cantata, Von Deut- 
scher Seele, by Hans Pfitzner, has been accepted by the 
Society of the Friends of Music in New York and will have 
its first performance in America in the fall. 3. 


Precious ScHuBertT MANuscriptT ALMOsT RESTORED. 


Vienna, January 27.—At a recent auction, the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde has been able to secure one of the two 
square scraps missing from Schubert's original manuscript of 
his song Death and the Maiden, which is in the possession of 
that society. The manuscript had been cut up by the mas- 
ter’s stepbrother. The one square still necessary to restore 
the complete manuscript is in private hands at 7 


CHICAGOANS FoR SwepisH SoNnG FEsTIVAL. 
Stockholm, February 2.—The three-hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of Gotenburg (Géteborg), Sweden’s second 
largest city, will be marked by a Sangerfest to be held from 
June 29 to July 2. It is announced that six thousand singers 
will take part. The Chicago Glee Club is expected. H. G. 


INTERNATIONAL FestivAL ABANDONED. 

Berlin, February 2.—It is announced that the International 
Opera and Theater Festival, planned for Berlin this com- 
ing August, has been abandoned owing to unfavorable poli- 
tical conditions. A. Q. 

Roya Society Invites GERMAN CONDUCTOR. 

Berlin, January 31.—The Royal Philharmonic Society in 
London has just invited Wilhelm Furtwaengler, the German 
conductor, to conduct as guest in London, the exact date 
to be determined later. This is the first time since 
the war that a German conductor has been officially invited 
to appear in England. A. Q. 

Municu Loses D’ALBertT PREMIERE. 

Hamburg, January 27—The premiére of Eugen d’Al- 
bert’s opera, Mareike von Nymwegen, which had_ been 
planred to take place in Munich, has now been transferred 
to Hamburg, where the work will be brought out in Octo- 
ber. The reason for this change is the new crisis which 
has developed about the post of general musical director in 
Munich after the production of Korngold’s Die Tote Stadt. 

; A. 3: 


British Music Critic DecoraTeD BY FRANCE. 

Berlin, January 31.—Edwin Evans, well known music 
critic and British delegate to the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, has been awarded the Palm of the 
Academy by the French Government in recognition of his 
service in behalf of modern music. A. Q. 

INTERNATIONAL SocteTY IN FINLAND. 

Helsingfors, February 4—The Tonkiinstlerverein of Fin- 
land will hereafter constitute the Finnish section of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music. The direct- 
ors include the music critics Dr. Katila, Prof. Kajanus, and 
Dr. Haapanen, and the composers Madatoja, Furuhjelm, 
Ikonen and Kilpinen. Jean Sibelius represents Finland on 
the honorary committee of the International Society. 

¥. 





SUZANNE GALLIEN 


MEZZO-SOPRANO OF THE OPERA COMIQUE 


Mise-en-scene and diction taught in French and Italian repertoire 
NATURAL VOICE EMISSION 
Studio: 6 W. 84th St., N. Y. Tel. 0064 Schuyler 


MARIE SWEET BAKER 
Soprano 
CONCERT — RECITALS — ORATORIO — OPERA 
Address: Hotel Endicott, New York 33 Tel. Schuyler 8300 


“Three Centuries of American Song” 


Presented by 


Olive NEVIN and Harold MILLIGAN 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


JONAS 


21 West 86th Street New York Telephone Schuyler 10103 











Celebrated Spanish 
Piano Virtuoso. Fore- 
most pedagogue in 
Europe. Teacher of 
many famous pianists 
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That Great Hungarian Violinist 


FERENC 
VECSEY 


“His tone is ravishing in volume and quality, 
his technic is impeccable, and his musician- 
ship is of the purest type.” 


Coming again for all the Season of 1923-1924— 
assisted always by the same superior pianist 


WALTER MEYER-RADON 


GEMENT : 


MANA 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Knabe Piano 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





OAKLAND’S CONCERT SERIES 
MEETING WITH SUCCESS 


Oakland, Cal., February 3.—The popularity of the Art- 
ists’ Concert Series was again pA: reo when Mischa 
Elman was heard by an audience that was crowded into 
every available space in the theater, including the orchestra 
pit. Handel’s sonata in E major and Saint-Saéns’ concerto 
in B minor were among the selections rendered, 
CoLBerT AND BLUMBERG PRESENT MIDDLETON AND ROosING. 
Arthur Middleton, baritone, was the first attraction of the 
new series of concerts arranged by Jessica Colbert and 
Lulu J. Blumberg. Miss Blumberg is making her head- 
quarters in Oakland. The second concert featured Vladimir 
Rosing. A critic's comment was: “His face is a stage 
upon which drama and comedy pass in fleet succession. The 
voice, highly musical ‘in quality and intelligently controlled, 
is an accompaniment.’ 
CONCERTMASTER SoLoist witH SAN FrRANcIsco SYMPHONY. 


The seventh concert of the San Francisco Orchestra series 
was given February 2. César Franck’s symphony in 
minor had a fine reading and was followed by the violin 
concerto in D major (Beethoven), with Louis Persinger, 
concertmaster, as soloist. The concluding number was the 
overture to Tannhauser. 

Festiva or Irish Music. 

At the Auditorium Theater, January 21, an unusual treat 
was tendered by the Irish 110th Regimental Band, under the 
direction of J. Andrew Wiggins. The three soloists, all 

cialists in Irish folk music and dancing, were Beatrice 
O'Leary, soprano; Jean McNaughton, dancer, and Pipe- 
Major John Treholm. The concert was under the manage- 
ment of Z. W. Potter. 

Notes. 

A new and modernized production of Franz Lehar’s 
operetta in three acts, The Merry Widow, delighted a throng 
of comic opera devotees. 

Dances of four nations marked the biennial Mills College 
Kermesse, which was given two performances on February 
3, at the Municipal Auditorium. Students of the college put 
on the production under the general direction of Elizabeth 
Rheem Stoner, head of the physical education department. 

The development of Oakland as a Musical Center was dis- 
cussed recently by Z. W. Potter, following a dinner at Fruit- 
vale Congregational Church in Wetherbee Hall. Music was 
given by Mrs. Wilson Jones, dramatic soprano, and Eva 
Garcia, pianist. 

The series of concerts which Mischa Gluschkin and an or- 
chestra under his direction have been giving at the New 
Piedmont Theater, came to a close last week. Both the or- 
chestral work and Giuschkin’s solo playing have been much 
liked and it is expected the concerts will reopen in the fall. 

A recital was given January 7, at the House of Commons, 
by the pupils of Frank I. Atherton and Gertrude L. Atherton, 
teachers of violin, viola, cello and piano. 

The piano pupils of Isabella Mary Smith were presented 


recently at her studio, assisted by Carl Beverley Stratton, 
baeboae: 

lymouth Congregational Church has engaged Lowell 
Rad eld, bass, as director of its music activities. 

The January union program in the- Adelphian Club of 
Alameda assembled the members recently at a musicale con- 
tributed ee by local artists. A series of three artist con- 
certs was launched on January 30, when Katajen Attl, harpist, 
assisted by Stella Jelica, was heard in program. 

Endorsement of the work of the Fremont High School or- 
chestra has been given by Alexander Saslavsky (formerly of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra and now leader of the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra of San Francisco) and Wil- 
liam J. McCoy (head of the musical theory department of 
Mills College), who recently reviewed the orchestra’s work. 

Carol Weston, violinist, and Phyllida Ashley, pianist, are 
giving a series of concerts from the Tribune’s radio broad- 
casting station. 

A meeting of the Alameda County Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation took place at the Y. W. C. A. building, January 30. 
The piano section met at the residence of Mrs. Del Valle, 
who played a four-hand number with Mrs. Ashley. Mabel 
Brousseau read a paper entitled The Modern Child Versus 
Abstract Technic. Miss Crandall sang. 

The third of a series of historical musical programs was 
given recently at the First Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
program was selected from the works of Mozart and Haydn. 
Organist, Bessie Beattie Roland; Marion Hovey Brower, 
soprano; Herbert P. Mee, tenor, and Robert Baxter Todd, 
bass, took part. 

Grace D. Le Page presented her pupils in a song recital at 
Ebell Hall, January 23, assisted by piano tit é Eva 
Garcia. Ba As 3 


SAN JOSE CELEBRATES 
NOVEL MUSIC WEEK 





City’s Musical Resources Well Pr ted—M 
Organizations, Schools and Civic Authorities Unite 


San Jose, Cal., February 10.—The outstanding event in 
San Jose during the past month has been the celebration 
of Music Week, sponsored by the Santa Clara County 
Branch of the California State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and directed by an efficient committee. The city’s 
musical resources were well presented, beginning with 
special music and sermons on music in the churches on 
Sunday. Continuing through the week were public band 
concerts, singing by department store choruses, recitals 
in the hospitals and charitable institutions, performances 
by local organizations and demonstrations of the work done 
in the high school music department, the whole effort 
culminating in the finals of the Music Memory Contest 
held Saturday, February 3. Co-operation of the civic 
authorities, business men, educational authorities, daily 





newspapers and music professions resulted in a highly suc- 
cessful project. 

Mischa Elman, violinist, and Herbert Gould, bass, were 
heard during the week. Elman gave a recital be fore an 
audience which taxed the capacity of the Victory Theater. 
He displayed his usual splendid technic and beautiful tone 
quality. Gould won his audience by his interesting inter- 
pretations, opulent voice and attractive personality. 

The local organizations taking part were the A Cappella 
Choir, C. M. Dennis, director; the Elks’ Concert Orches- 
tra and Richards Club, both directed by Charles M. Richards ; 
the De Molay Boys Band, directed by Edward Towner; 
the Municipal Band, directed by Will Lake; the High 
School Band and Orchestra, directed by George T. Mat 
thews; the High School Glee Club, directed by Cleo Par 
melee, and Hales Department Store Chorus, directed by 
Homer De Witt Pugh. 

Students of the College. of the Pacific and pupils of 
W. E. Johnson, Homer Pugh, Daisy Brinker, Lulu Peiper, 
Mrs. D, J. Gairaud, Maude Caldwell, M arjorie Fisher and 
Clarence Urmy presented programs at various places dur 
ing the week. 

Dorncs or Musica, Penwomen. 

Robert Romani, bass baritone, appeared under the aus 
pices of the San Jose League of Penwomen. He has an 
excellent voice and gave great pleasure to his auditors 
The Penwomen also presented a children’s play with music, 
The Tin Soldier, written and directed by Mrs. Don 
Richards, a local authoress and composer. 

ROsING AND MOISEIWITSCH. 
Rosing, tenor, gave a recital at the State Teachers’ 


College Auditorium. On January 22, at the Victory Theater, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch enthused a oma audience. 


Cottece or Paciric Nores. 

Two faculty recitals were given in the College of the 
Pacific Auditorium. Miriam Burton, pianist, and Nella 
Rogers, contralto, gave a program of wide appeal, and 
Mima Montgomery, dramatic soprano, and Jessie Moore, 


pianist, had a successful appearance. 
William Edward Johnson, Le Roy Brant and Victor D 
Ehle presented pupils during the month. C.D 


PORTLAND NOTES 


Portland, Ore., February 3.—The Apollo Club, William 
H. Boyer, director, gave its second concert of the season 
at the Public Auditorium, January 29, and had a genuine 
triumph. In Franz-Boyer’s O, Thank Me Not (given un- 
accompanied), the club demonstrated fine tonal balance and 
expressiveness. Other choral works were Harold Milli- 
gan’s I’m Gwine to Sing in de Heavenly Choir, and Dud 
ley Buck’s Bugle Call. The club had the assistance of 
Margaret Carney, soprano, who substituted for Margery 
Maxwell. She was heard in Bishop's Lo! Here the Gentle 
Lark, with flute obligato by H. G. Knight. Miss Carney's 
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beautiful voice gained her a reception of marked cordiality. 
The accompanists were Edgar E. Coursen and William C. 
McCulloch, and Ralph W. Hoyt, organist. 

Chiaffarelli’s Band made its debut, January 28, at the 
Public Auditorium, playing Schubert’s unfinished symphony 
and Chiaffarelli’s Titanic suite among other selections. 

Every Sunday afternoon the city presents a musical pro- 
gram at the Public Auditorium featuring local soloists, 
bands, orchestras and vocal societies. An admission charge 
of fifteen cents is made to cover the expenses. The last 
program was furnished by Richter’s Concert Orchestra 
(twenty-two instruments), with Francis Richter, conductor, 
and Nellie Wehoffer, contralto. The Auditorium organ is 
the largest in the Pacific Northwest. 

Anatol Berezovsky, tenor, has been singing at the Rivoli 
Theater. He is a recent arrival from Russia and expects 
to join the Russian Grand Opera Company in the near fu- 
ture. 

Emil Enna, prominent Portland composer-pianist, has 
been appointed music editor of the Portland News. 

The Portland Opera Association, Roberto Corruccini, 
conductor, is rehearsing Verdi's Ernani. 


LOS ANGELES HAS A 
GALA WEEK OF CONCERTS 





Rachmaninoff and Chaliapin in the Limelight—Philharmonic 
Orchestra and Los Angeles Trio Continue Series— 
Three Master Artist Recitals 


Los Angeles, Cal., February 12.—On February 2 Rach- 
maninoff made his only appearance this season in the 
Trinity Auditorium before a capacity audience. 

Chaliapin appeared February 6 and 8 in the Philharmonic 
Auditorium. Both evenings the house was sold out and 
his audience laughed and wept and applauded as he played 
upon its emotional gamut. Max Rabinowitch made a 
splendid impression with his piano numbers and accom- 
paniments. Nicholas Levienne added cello solos. 

Josef Hofmann gave his first recital February 10. That 
he holds a high place in the hearts of the public was evi- 
denced by the reception he received. 

SoMETHING OLD AND SOMETHING New. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra presented its ninth pair of 
concerts February 9 and 10. The light and brilliant Rhap- 
sodie Espagnole, by Ravel, gave a modern touch between 
the Beethoven symphony, No, 2, in D, and the Oberon 
overture, by Weber. Betsy Lane Shepherd was soloist 
and gave an excellent account of herself in the Air de Lia, 
from L’Enfant Prodigue (Debussy) and Massenet’s aria 
from Herodiade. 


SoctaL AND Musica Airs. 
The Ellis Club offered the second concert of the season 


at Philharmonic Auditorium. Herbert Gould, bass, was 
soloist. This club of men’s voices has been under the 
direction of J. B. Poulin for many years. Mrs, M. Hen- 


nion Robinson is the accompanist since its early days and 
always comes in for a large share of the appreciation. 
These concerts are an event of the musical season and have 
social as well as musical atmosphere. Mr. Gould received 
high praise from press and audience. 
Los Ancetes Trio Apps FLuTist AND 
Features Goossens. 

The Los Angeles Trio, founded by May MacDonald- 
Hope, pianist, gave its fourth concert, February 9, at 
the Ebell Club Auditorium. Besides Calmon Luboviski, 
violinist, and Ilya Bronson, cellist, regular members of the 
trio, J. Plowe, flutist, assisted in the trio, op. 7, by Eugene 
Goossens, a delectable succession of tone pictures. The 
Kreutzer sonata, A major, op. 47, by Beethoven, received 
a remarkably excellent interpretation. The program con- 
cluded with César Franck’s trio, F sharp major. 

Notes. 

Hollywood has a flourishing Opera Reading Club which 
now numbers over 200. Frank Nagel is the counselor, 
pianist and accompanist. The club was organized in October 
with fifteen members. Dr. Nagel, assisted by Edwin Sked- 
den, will sponsor the Hollywood Community Opera to be 
put on under Mr, Skedden’s direction. 

Gloria Bretherton and Chev. and Mme. Guerrieri enter- 
tained at their monthly studio tea-musicale held in the 
MacDowell Club rooms. 

Pupils of Bertha Vaughn, assisted by Homer Simons, 
pianist, gave a song recital in the Ebell Club house, January 
24. Those appearing were Ruth Schaffner, Electa Felt- 
Ferry, Mary Teitsworth, Eunice Ross and Sara Crosby. 

John Smallman, who is a successful singer, teacher and 
conductor, says in discussing the many angles of his work 
that to know fully the situation in any field one must be 
active in it. He believes that a teacher can hold the interest 
of his puipls and inspire them to greater efforts by con- 
tinuing his public work. In this way the point of view, 
as both singer and teacher, is maintained and the enthusiasm 
and loyalty of the student is heightened. Mr. Smallman is 
having splendid success with his concert appearances this 
season and will no doubt present another song recital in 
Los Angeles this year. 

Doris June Struble is filling some important engage- 
ments this month in Los Angeles and other cities of south- 





COURIER 


MUSICAL 


ern California. She entertained at a tea-musicale at the 
Mary Louise Tea eo 4 and has appeared in Van Nuys and 
Pasadena the past week. ° if cn 


SAN FRANCISCO HEARS 
NOVEL SYMPHONY WORKS 





Hertz Presents Interesting Program at Ninth Series of 
Concerts—Ione Pastori Soloist with Minetti Orchestra 
—People’s Symphony Concert Enjoyed—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., February 11.—Alfred Hertz pre- 
sented an attractive program for the ninth pair of sym- 
phony concerts at the Curran Theater on Rebcomy 9 and 
11. Several novel and interesting works were heard, among 
which were Albert Elkus’ Rondo on a Merry Folk Song, 
which was given its first public performance by Mr. Hertz 
and the orchestra. It is a cleverly constructed piece of 
work, full of brilliant tone color with admirable instrumen- 
tation. Mr. Elkus was forced to appear on the stage twice 
in response to the hearty demonstration of appreciation 
shown him by. the large audience. -Another novelty on the 
program was Anatol Lyado’s Fragments of the Apocalypse. 
The symphony of the day was Schubert’s C major. In 
this number, as in the others, Mr. Hertz displayed his usual 
imaginative powers, his intense musicianship and command 
of the orchestra to the most minute detail. The last number 
of the program was the Grieg concerto played by Benno 
Moiseiwitsch and the orchestra. Mr. Moiseiwitsch rendered 
this concerto in his customary brilliant style, with depth 
of feeling and technical perfection, He was the recipient 
of an ovation. 

Ione Pastort Sovoist witH MINETTI ORCHESTRA. 


On the evening of February 9 the Minetti Orchestra 
gave the second concert of its season. The program opened 
with Schubert’s Rosamonde overture and was followed by 
Jean Sibelius’ tone poem The Swan of Tuonela. Other 
works which were given a creditable performance by this 
aggregation of semi-professional musicians were Lacome’s 
Spanish suite, La Feria; Ganne’s Extase and the overture 
to Suppe’s Light Cavalry. Ione Pastori was the soloist of 
the evening and contributed two operatic arias—Mozart’s 
Voi che Sapete and Verdi’s Ernani Involami—and several 
songs. Miss Pastori’s voice is at all times lovely, rich and 
round, and imbued with great sweetness and variety of 
She sings with taste, her phrasing and diction are 


color. 
excellent. Miss Pastori received well merited applause 
and added several encores. Mr. Minetti is to be con- 
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gratulated upon the excellent work he is accomplishing 
with his orchestra. 


Peopte’s SyMPpHONY CoNCERT ENJOYED. 


The People’s Symphony, conducted by Alexander Saslava- 
sky, gave a concert at Scottish Rite Hall on February 6, 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by the usual enthusiastic 
listeners who attend these concerts. Among the works in- 
terpreted were Tschaikowsky’s Casse Noisette, the first 
movement of the Pastoral, the Dance of the Bon Bon 
Fairies, with the harp portions delightfully played by Bar- 
bara Merkeley, and the Scene at the Brook. 


Notes. 


Ada Clement, pianist, and Artur Argiewicz, violinist, 
assisted by Rena Lazelle, soprano, gave an enjoyable con- 
cert on February 12 at the San Francisco Conservatory 
of Music. Faure’s and Schumanns sonatas were among 
the works interpreted by the instrumentalists, while Miss 
Lazelle contributed a group of lovely Russian songs, charm- 
ingly rendered. 

On February 10, the members of the Musicians’ Club 
of San Francisco gave a luncheon in honor of Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, the noted Russian pianist. 

The Music Teachers’ Association of San Francisco gave 
its annual banquet at the Hotel Whitcomb on January 31. 
A large attendance was present to hear the excellent ad- 
dresses by the outgoing and incoming officers. Frank 
Carroll Given, the outgoing president, gave his time and 
energy to the cause and has succeeded in accomplishing 
much in its favor. Mrs. Alvina Heuer Wilson is the new 
president and other newly elected o.ficers are Lillian 
Birmingham, Augusta Gillespie and Evelyn S. ay 

. 2. 


Institute of Musical Art Concert 


Aeolian Hall was filled to capacity on Saturday evening, 
February 24, the occasion being the tenth annual public 
concert of the Institute of Musical Art of New York. This 
concert, given under the auspices of the Auxiliary Society 
of the Institute, provides a number of scholarships to enable 
talented students to secure a musical education. 

The student orchestra as well as several student soloists 
rendered very satisfactorily the following program: Sym- 
phony No. VIII in F major (Beethoven), orchestra; con- 
certo for piano in A major (Liszt), Jenny Seidman; Abend 
auf Golgatha (Othegraven), Chorus; concerto for cello 
(Lalo), Milton Prinz; overture to Benvenuto Cellini (Ber- 
lioz), orchestra; Una voce poco fa (Rossini), Murella 
Cianci; Russian Fantasie (Napravnik), Jeannette Glass. 





NEW YORK’S GREATEST MUSIC WEEK 


By Cromwell Childe 


The year that has rolled around since New York’s very 
successtul ‘Third Music Week last year has brought with 
it some remarkable developments, worked out quietly and 
consistently for many months, and now just bearing fruit. 
Because of this quiet work, a new Music Week for New 
York is now to be announced, a fourth annual observance 
that will go far ahead of all others, for the reason that a 
big permanent organization is behind it. 

The permanent organization is to go by the name of the 
New York Music Week Association, Inc. It has been fortu- 
nate enough to secure Otto H. Kahn as its honorary presi- 
dent and as one of its chief friends, and it has already 
actively set the ball rolling and begun preparations for 
organizing Music Week for this year at its new head- 
quarters, 299 Madison avenue, corner of Forty-first street. 
The personnel of those who will be the chief executive fig- 
ures seems to assure a week that will be the most strikin 
of such obesrvances ever given in this country. This, o 
course, is saying much, but the outcome, with very little 
doubt, will justify it. To the making of all this, the vision, 
the plan, the charted detail of what is to be done and the 
organization of the machinery to carry out all that is hoped 
for, chief credit must be given to Isabel Lowden, director 
of New York’s Music Week for the past two years, and 
chosen without a question as the leader of this year’s enter- 
prise because every plan and part of it is hers. 

The dates, April 29—May 5, have been chosen for this 
year’s celebration, and again the chief work of making the 
many and assorted programs will fall on the shoulders of 
practically the same thirty-odd committees as last year, with 
very much the same people serving on them. In other words, 
this year’s Music Week will nct be greatly different from 
that of a year ago, except that it will be materially bigger 
and better. But the handling of it will be radically differ- 
ent, and, furthermore there is to be a great and very wonder- 
ful extension of the work, series of city-wide ccmtests, open 
to all, to be established everywhere in New York, with the 
urpose of bringing forward the most promising of younger 

ew York would-be-musicians and rewarding the best of 
them with scholarships. 


Tue Contest AND SCHOLARSHIP PLAN. 


So comprehensive and far-reaching is this contest and 
scholarship plan, which already has been prepared by Miss 
Lowden and a special committee of distinguished musicians 
she has caused to be appointed, headed by Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble, organist and choirmaster of St. Thomas, and George 
H. Gartlan, Director of Music of the public schools of New 


York, that it will take, it is estimated, fully five years, to 
put it in complete working order. So it will not form a 
part of the 1923 Music Week. It will be fairly well in- 
stalled, however, for Music Week, 1924. The details of 
this are absorbingly interesting and of vast importance. 

Word has reached New York from the Middle and Far 
West which seems to show that the big western centers of 
poseme have recently taken many steps ahead of New 

‘ork in the development of music, specifically in the direc- 
tion of musical education. From now on, however, that 
will no longer be the case, for this new plan of musical 
development for the young can scarcely fail to bring New 
York into the lead and make it the center of a powerful na- 
tional movement. New York is to be districted into forty- 
eight districts (for convenience, the same as the present 
school districts). Each district will be presided over by a 
local committee, chosen for its interest in music, headed 
by some eminent leading citizen, and with a New York pub- 
lic school executive as vice-chairman. Once a year contests 
will be held in each district covering every phase of music. 
The winners of these will meet in Borough contests, each 
Borough having a yearly music festival. And, in turn, the 
Borough winners will go into a city-wide contest, the final 
winners to receive scholarships which will give a year’s tui- 
tion in some New York City music school or studio of the 
first week, perhaps even a year’s trip abroad. 

Could anything more wonderful and inspiring and useful 
be conceived? Such is the great new idea back of the pres- 
ent Music Week, to be developed alongside of the great 
programs that will be presented for the week itself. It will 
be seen from this that the new Music Week of New York 
is no mean institution, but one that is being worked out with 
great skill by Miss Lowden. 

For the week, the whole year around the city will be 
divided into its five boroughs, each with its chairman and a 
special Borough committee. Thomas L. Leeming is to be 
the chairman for the Borough of Brooklyn, George Crom- 
well for the Borough of Richmond, Ray Palmer for Queens, 
Albert Goldman for the Bronx. The post of chairman for 
the Borough of Manhattan has not as yet been filled, for 
the ideal man is still to be discovered. Nor has the Asso- 
ciation yet named its president. William H. Porter has 
been chosen treasurer, Miss Lowden is director, and Crom- 
well Childe, publicity director. On the board of directors, 
in addition to the four Borough chairmen already named, 
are W. Rodman Fay, Miss Lowden, Paul B. Cravath, Dr. 
Eugene A. Noble, director of the Juilliard Foundation, and 
Martin Conboy. 
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looseness in the vocal chords 
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(Continued from page 45) 
soprano, an artist pupil of Carl Craven, presented a pro- 
gram at the Austin Avenue M. E. Church on February 
23, with Esther Thoman as accompanist. 

The Musicians’ Club of Women concert on Monday after- 
noon, February 19, was offered by Peggy Canter Ander- 
son, Mona Redman, Mrs. J. Sidney Burnet and Marion 
Roberts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Karl Buren Stein announce the fourteenth 
annual opera production by their pupils. Girofle and Girofla, 
by Lecocq, will be given by en at the Playhouse on 
May 27, 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 

Reservations for lessons in the master classes of Josef 
Lhevinne, Mme. Delia Valeri and William S. Brady are 
com.ng in rapidly, which is most gratifying to the manage- 
ment of the conservatory. Advanced students and teachers 
from all parts of the country eagerly grasp this opportunity 
to study with these renowned teachers. The free scholar- 
ship competitions will also be most keen, judging from the 
number of applications received. 

In the preliminary contest held under the auspices of 
the Society of American Musicians for the privilege of 
appearing with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at one 
of its “pop” concerts next season, seven out of the thirteen 
that qualified were American Conservatory students. 

Elamae Morser and Vern Mitchell, advanced vocal pupils 
of Elaine De Sellem of the conservatory faculty, appeared 
with excellent success at the Chicago and Tivoli theaters. 

The mid-year examinations in the piano department of 
the conservatory will be held early in March, 

The Department of Public School Music of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory has added to its faculty Dr. William D. 
Blatz, of the Department of Psychology of the University 
of Chicago. The Department of Public School Music is 
enjoying the most prosperous year in its history. Dr. Blatz 
is giving two lectures every week throughout the year. 
The Department of Public School Music is expecting the 
largest summer term of its existence. George H. Gartlan, 
director of music in the public schools of New York City, 
will be the guest instructor in the Department of Public 
School Music for the summer term. 

ActivE GANNON STUDENTS. 


During the past week several students of Rose Lutiger 
Gannon had the following engagements, showing that 
those studying with this prominent vocal instructor are in 
demand: Emmaline Sievers will give a concert before the 
Civic Club; Mrs. Paul Holland, as program for the 
D. A. R., in Morgan Park (Ill.), and Kathleen Ryan, a 
program at Michigan City (Ind.) Mrs. Gannon counts 
a number of professional students all over the country who 
are adding luster to her name by their splendid work. She 
is one of the best known voice teachers and contraltos in 
Chicago. 

Cuicaco Musicau CoL_ece Notes. 

Theodore Kratt, of the faculty, has been engaged to sing 

at the University of Cincinnati, March 1. Raymond Web- 
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ster, student of Mr. Kraft, has been engaged as soloist with 
the Desplaines Glee Club. Walton Pyre gave the first of a 
series of ten Saturday night literary recitals recently in 
the recital hall, Steinway building; his subject was Sacha 
Guitry’s Deburau. Felix Borowski lectured on the life 
and work of Beethoven in the recital hall, Chicago Musical 
College a short time ago. A concert by students in 
the piano, violin and vocal departments was given in the 
recital hall, Steinway Hall, Friday evening. 


MusIcaLe at Lourse St. JoHN WeEsTERVELT Stupto, 

The regular Saturday afternoon studio musicale pre- 
sented by students of Louise St. John Westervelt at the 
Columbia School of Music on February 10 was given by 
Lola Scofield and Ivine Shields, sopranos. Each sang two 
groups of songs, reflecting what a splendid teacher Miss 
Westervelt is. 

Eucene Barkow Ptays. 

Eugene Barkow, pupil of Frederik Frederiksen, played 
Monday evening, February 12, a program at the Wiscon- 
sin School of Music at Madison (Wis.). Mr. Barkow’s 
program was comprehensive, and according to reports, he 
was a credit to his violin teacher, Mr. Frederiksen, who, 
besides teaching a large class in Chicago, is in great 
demand in surrounding towns, 

Busu CoNnservATORY ONE or CHicaco’s Busiest SCHOOLS. 


Many artistic activities are centered this season at Bush 
Conservatory, and the public appearances of artist teachers 
and students brings to public notice the splendid quality 
of artistic achievement which is characteristic of this pro- 
gressive Chicago music school. 

Edgar Nelson, one of America’s leading musicians, is in 
the midst of one of his busiest seasons. Although he has 
played the majority of his recitals, there remains a weekly 
schedule of activities which would stagger many another 
musician. Beside his regular engagements, which include the 
directorship of the Sunday Evening Club Chorus and the 
Swedish Choral Club, both of which have made tremendous 
artistic strides under his direction, and the rehearsals of 
the Apollo Club for which he is accompanist, he has a 
large class at Bush Conservatory, in which are many 
talented pupils, and is also Dean of the Master School at 
that institution. 

Mr. Nelson gave an organ recital in Defiance, Ohio, on 
February 16, and he played for the Union League Club at 
the Auditorium, Chicago, February 22. On February 26 
he plays the Bach D minor Mass for the Apollo Club, under 
Harrison Wild. On February 27 he is booked for a recital 
with Merle Alcock at Greencastle, Ind., and on March 11, 
a joint recital with Arthur Middleton and Paul Althouse. 

Members of the Pianists’ Master Class, under Mr. Chia- 
pusso, gave an unusual recital recently, the six members of 
the class presenting the entire twenty-four etudes of Chopin 
in groups, although each of the pianists was required to 
memorize the entire series. 

Boza Oumiroff presented some of his pupils at the Chi- 
cago Commons on February 16, and two other students, 
Lucille Salsich and Florence Newman, have recently sung 
for the radio and the Y. M, C. A. Marion Levin, artist 
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pupil of Richard Czerwonky, was engaged to appear as 

soloist with the Sinai Symphony Orchestra, Arthur Dun- 

ham conductor, on February 18, at Sinai Temple. 
Cuicaco CoLtece or Music News. 

Several professional pupils from the class of Mark Oster, 
head of the vocal department of the Chicago College oi 
Music, have filled the following dates recently; Henrietta 
Pepin sang at the Blackstone Hotel. on January 4 for the 
Ideal Club, December 23 at the Armory for a children’s 
benefit under the auspices of the Kiwanis, for the Illinois 
Woman's Athletic Club also in December, in November for 
the Knights of Pythias, in January at a private music 
at the home of Mrs. Richard Connel! ,and to-day, February 
24, she will sing for the radio; Maxim Brodsky, tenor, who 
has been engaged for thirty weeks at the Thaviu Grand 
Opera Pageant, and Miss Gibson, who sang for the 
Y. M. C. A. January 28. 

MusicaL News Items. 

Pupils of the Auditorium Conservatory, of which Karl 
Buren Stein is president, were presented in recital at the 
Auditorium Recital Hall on February 12. Pupils of the 
voice, piano and dramatic departments were heard. Those 
taking part were Eileen Everett, Mildred Eichmeyer, Gray 
don Hammond, Merlin Morgen, Dorothy Clark, Lillian 
Machek, Ruth Timme, Axel Pedersen, Mammie Hamp, 
Agnes Marcan, Eleanor O'Conner, Stephen Pepich, Frank 
Triner, William Dahlborn, Frank Porter, Anna Straka, 
Isabel Winkel, Erwin Plecity and Marie Nugent. There 
was also presented The Typewriter Lady, by Mumford, by 
the dramatic department. 

Active members of the Lake View Musical Society pre- 
sented the program on Monday afternoon, February 12, at 
the Parkway Hotel. Those appearing were Maida Lewis 
Dudley, soprano; Marion Bluthardt, contralto; Mildred 
Brown, violinist; Dorothy Bell, harpist, and Goldie Gross, 
cellist, with Marion Lychenheim and Beatrice Ives Welles, 
accompanists. Rene Devries. 


Annie Louise David Recuperating 


Annie Louise David, the harpist, has been ill for a week 
with an attack of the “flu,” having to cancel an engagement 
to play on Sunday at St. Mark’s Church and a recital the 
next day. Miss David, however, is recuperating and will 
be able to fill her future engagements, which includes one 
to play at the West End Collegiate Church on Easter Sun 
day. Owing to request, Miss David has also opened a 
studio in East Orange where she will teach Mondays. 


Stopak Soloist with Westchester Musical 
Art Society 


Recently Josef Stopak, violinist, appeared in Bronxville, 
N. Y., as soloist with the Westchester’ Musical Art Society, 
and scored with the large audience present. Mr. Stopak 
played the Vivaldi concerto and three numbers with piano 
accompaniment. 
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MASCAGNI’S REAPPEARANCE IN ROME PROVES A TRIUMPH 


Oskar Fried and Hermann Scherchen Guest Conductors at Augusteum—A Ridiculous Performance of Aida—Ghita 
Lenart Scores Success—Ernest Bloch Sonata Heard 


Rome, January 15.— — first concert this season con- 
ducted by Mascagni took place midst the wildest enthusiasm. 
In regaining his health, Ri regained at the same time his 
former strength, energy and love for work. Mascagni was 
wildly applauded upon his entrance to the platform and 
between numbers, and at the end of the concert, the ova- 
tion was continued, What pleased the packed house most 
was the old Sicilian Vespers Overture, conducted as it 
never has been before. Thanks to Mascagni’s verve and 
energy, the work seemed fresh and new and the audience 
went wild with delight. Again, in Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dances, he conducted as if endiablé. The effect was mar- 
velous and the audience again vented its enthusiasm by 
thunderous applause. The Le Maschere overture, and San- 
ta Teresa, a work inspired by the marvelous statue by the 
great Bernini bearing the same name, were also greeted 
enthusiastically. Only in Beethoven’s third symphony Mas- 
cagni was out of his sphere, for his theatrical style is not 
a suitable medium of expression for the classical master. 


Oskar Friep Farts to Convince. 

Just returned from his great success in Russia, Oskar 
Fried, hailed here in advance notices as a marvelous con- 
ductor, failed to take the public by storm, He was sin- 
cerely applauded, however, for his painstaking conducting 
and interpretation of the Berlioz Fantastic Symphony, This 
performance was really noteworthy, especially since he had 
very little time for rehearsals, having arrived almost on 
the eve of the concert after a disastrous journey from Mos- 
cow. He also appeared in a second concert in which he 
was best in Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel, but his Meistersinger 
overture was feeble, and in Beethoven’s fifth symphony he 
did not enthuse the audience. Mr. Fried praised the mag- 
nificent orchestra in Moscow and expects to return there 
after a few appearances as guest in Vienna and other cities. 


HerMANN ScHERCHEN Makes Goon IMPRESSION. 


Another guest, in the person of Hermann Scherchen, of 
Frankfurt, made a more favorable impression. It was a 
delight to see the orchestra follow him—to the slightest 
gesture—in Beethoven’s Pastoral symphony, which was an 
example of perfect unity, shading and sentiment. He was 
recalled many times after this work. A suite, In the Reign 
of Pan, by Paul Gruener, did not arouse much interest. We 
trust that he will make a better program for his second con- 
cert than Handel’s Agrippina Overture and Locatelli’s 
Funeral Symphony, both of which, scored for strings and 
organ, became rather monotonous by reason of their simi- 
larity. 

Vittorio Gui also conducted three Augusteo concerts, at 
two of which the Portuguese pianist, José Viana da Motta, 
was soloist, playing first the Beethoven E flat concerto 
followed by the G major concerto in the second concert. On 
both occasions his technical proficiency, which was more 
noticeable than his interpretative depth, brought him an im- 
mediate success. Gui's brilliant orchestral transcription of 
two Bach Chorales were heard in both concerts. With the 
exception of the Good Friday music (Parsifal), the third 
concert was devoted to modern composers. Buffalmacco, 
by Alberto Gasco, was warmly received and Mr. Gasco had 
to acknowledge the applause from a box. Cypresses, by 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, also received genuine appreciation 
from the audience; a rare thing for modern music in this 
city. 

A Ruipicutous Aa. 


Performances and stage settings at the Teatro Constanzi 
are certainly behind the times. How can any stage director 
put up paper settings like those recently seen in Aida which, 
every time any one passed near them, shake as if there 
was an earthquake? The idols, brought in triumph before 
the King, were so miserable they were laughed at. The 
King himself was ridiculous; Radames lacked both voice 
and gesture; Aida was as white as Amneris and wore ball 
costumes seemingly more suitable for one occupying a box 
than for one on the stage. The only commendable part 
of the performance was the achievement of Maestro Vit- 
torio Gui, who conducted the performance. 


Ernest Birocw SoNATA FoR VIOLIN AND PIANo. 


* Among the numerous chamber music concerts worthy of 
mention was that of Mario Coste, violinist, and Miecio 
Horzowski, pianist. They offered a Mozart sonata in C 
major, a new one by Ernest Bloch, and the beautiful Pizetti 
sonata. The Bloch sonata caused much discussion and con- 
trasting opinions in the audience, which almost resulted dis- 
astrously for Bloch. The Pizetti sonata was a welcome re- 

i¢f after the Bloch work. Both performers were enthusi- 

2 gd applauded by the attentive audience. 
capet Quartet of Paris finished its series of seven 
‘eyoted to Beethoven in which all sixteen quar- 
tets were given. The members of this quartet constitute 
an icy combination, lacking in soul. They played with 
clearness and precision but practically no interpretation or 
shading. Just notes and—basta! 

The three concerts of the Rosé Quartet of Vienna which 
were looked forward to with keen interest have been post- 
poned. That nightmare of European travelers, visé’s and 
passport difficulties, seemed to be the cause of their non- 
arrival. 


c oncert 


OrHer CoNnceRTs. 


Among the many concerts a few deserve mention. Per- 
haps the most striking were the two of Enrico Bossi, Italy's 
famous organist, who has just returned from a triumphal 
tour in Germany. Besides the usual organ concert pieces 
for which he is already noted, he included on his second 
program Schubert's Ave Maria arranged for organ voice, 
harp and rhythmic mimic interpretation, danced by the 
Castellucci sisters and Mme. Isay. Ghita Lenart was the 
vocalist. The effect of all this, to say the least, was 
queer, 

Then, too, I must mention the fifteen-year-old violinist, 
Gioconda de Vito. Her playing is marked for assurance, 
fine bowing and genuine musicality. This interesting young 
artist will certainly be heard, in the great musical centers 
in the near future. 

Later there were two Polish pianists, Jan Sméterling 
and Jadlewski. While the latter only bewildered by means 


of his astonishing virtuosity, Mr. Smeterling immediately 
appealed to his listeners by reason of his refined poetic 
playing and marvelous singing tone. He was enthusi- 
astically received in both of his concerts. 

Don Lorenzo Perost Visirs PREMIER. 

Poor Don Lorenzo Perosi, elected director of the Sis- 
tine Chapel Choir in 1898, has been interdicted by his sis- 
ter and brother. He seems to be quite irresponsible and 
has the fixed idea of Protestantism. It has gone the rounds 
of Rome that he paid a visit to Mussolini—lItaly’s premier. 
He was received and stayed quite twenty minutes. Dur- 
ing the conversation, Perosi is said to have Mussolini to 
see that Italy becomes Protestant—whereupon Mussolini 
answered: “Italy believes in the Catholic religion, before 
which [ bow. Monsignore you are free to leave”—tableau! 

Dotty Pattison. 


Three Students at Second Warford Musicale 


The second of a series of students’ recitals was given by 
three of Claude Warford’s artist-pupils at his Metropolitan 
Opera House studios, February 12. Katharine Tim re 
soprano; Gertrude McDermitt, contralto, and Walter 
baritone, were presented. 

Three soprano groups, two baritone groups, and a con- 
tralto group composed the program, which was offered 
in a pleasing and finished manner by these pupils, with 
good natural voices and acquired art of singing. Miss 
Timpson’s second group, including the Menuet d’Exaudet, 
Weckerlin’s Bergere legere, and The 'Wind’s in the South 
and The False Prophet by John Prindle Scott, was es- 
pecially well done. Rogers’ The Star, by Miss McDermitt, 
was delightfully rendered, and the aria from Falstaff, 
and Mr. Warford’s Earth Is Enough, were good songs 
well done by baritone Koch, 


Edna Bishop Daniel’s Pupils Busy 


Ruth Peter, pupil of Edna Bishop Daniel (“exponent of 
the common sense system of voice placement and tone pro- 
duction used by true voice culturists and real artists of all 
nations”) will sing in Keith’s Theater, Washington, D. C., 
for the benefit of the Near East Relief. Miss Peter also is 
booked for two concerts in May with the Walter Holt Or- 
chestra. February 8 she sang for the Women’s Civic 
Club. Pearl S. Jenkins, another Edna Bishop Daniel 
artist, is teaching and concertizing in Leesburg, Va. 


Tiffany and Whitehill Booked for Baltimore 


Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Clarence Whitehill, also of Metropolitan Opera 
fame, will appear in joint recital in Baltimore on March 
11. Sylvia Lent, violinist, will be the assisting artist. 
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What is YOUR club doing to help 
make the thirteenth biennial festival 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, which meets next June at 
Asheville, N. C., more successful than 
any previous convention? 

This is the question the national 
organization is asking of its members, 
and already the 1,400 music clubs, rep- 
resenting 150,000 women and men, give 
every evidence that the occasion will 
be the greatest in the history of the 
Federation. 

Each department has set itself a 
goal of accomplishment which it is 
bending every effort to fulfill. In this 
the co-operation of every individual 
member as well as every clubis needed. 
“If the Federation is to prove that it 
stands for American music and musi- 
cians,” says the Board, in effect, “the 
time to do so is NOW.” Hence, the 
all-American program being prepared 
for the biennial, which means the pre- 
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American language and lectures given 

by American music educators on 

American music subjects. 

Wuat THE Feperation Hopes to 
ACCOMPLISH. 


1. Doubling of the number of clubs 
in each state by May 31. Arkansas 
and West Virginia have already done 


so. 

2. Doubling of the number of junior 
clubs so that the number will reach 
1,000, with proportionate increase in 
aH individual memberships. 

3. Splendid results from campaign 
to affiliate more men’s organizations, 
such as choruses and orchestras. 

4. Completion of the statistical sur- 
vey now being made of club, state and 
national organizations, showing con- 
crete progress and accomplishments 
for the past ten years. 

5. Demonstration of a new form 
of group singing being recommended 


6. The establishment of music col- 
umns or pages in at least fifty per 
cent of the leading newspapers in each 
state. Already a fine showing is be- 
ing made by Arkansas, Arizona, Iowa, 
Montana, California, District of Co- 
lumbia, and Illinois. 

7. A greater showing of excellent 
talent than ever before in the contests 
for the young professional American 
musicians, in voice, violin and piano, 
the finals of which take place at the 
biennial. Next month sees the start 
of the state contests and keenest in- 
terest is felt among the young artists. 

New booklets in aid of this propa- 
ganda are: a History of Junior Clubs 
and a Course of Study in Symphonic 
Music. As the National Federation 
of Music Clubs stands for the best in 
the music of our native land, so it be- 
speaks utmost support by all clubs and 
communities throughout the length 
and breadth of America. 





senting of American compositions by 
American artists, songs sung in the 


to the clubs, with song fest preceding 
each day’s sessions. 


Heten Harrison MILs. 





FRANK WALLER, AMERICAN 
CONDUCTOR, IN DRESDEN 





Hermann Rovinsky, American Pianist, Gives Recital—Carl 
Perron, Baritone, Reappears as Member of 
Dresden Opera 


Dresden, January 26.—Frank Waller, the favorably known 
conductor of Chicago, made an excellent impression on his 
Dresden audience at his recent concert when he offered 
Scriabin’s rarely heard second symphony in C major which 
despite the fact that it does not display any specially char- 
acteristic traits of the Russian modernist, nevertheless calls 
for serious attention. It is brilliant and sparkling from 
beginning to end except in the slow movement, which 
breathes deep feeling and a reposeful mood—an agreeable 
deviation from the somewhat showy technic of the work as 
a whole. 

Mr. Waller cocnvinced by his inspiring influence on his 
men, who seemed to respond to his minutest wish. This 
was especially noticeable in the Poéme de 1’Extase, the 
closing number of the program. The soloist of the eve- 
ning was Elsa Alsen, a dramatic soprano. Mr. Waller was 
greeted with loud and long applause by the enthusiastic 
audience and the big success which he achieved was well 
merited. 

HerMANN Rovinsky Makes Goon ImprEssION. 

In his recital here another young American, Hermann 
Rovinsky, proved himself to be a remarkable pianist, full 
of storm and stress, who promises as the years go by, to 
develop into artistic maturity. His reading of Mozart's 
A major sonata, as well as the Liszt sonata annd Bach's 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue won hearty approval. Bartok, 
Debussy and Walter Niemann were other composers on 
the program, 

A New Younc Composer. 

At a morning concert in the Bertrand Roth Hall, Bruno 
Stuermer, a composer quite unknown here, stepped forth 
as a creative musician of note. He seems to ‘have a message 
and although using a modern mecium of expression he 
does not resort to an exaggerated “expressionistic” style. 
A sonata for piano and violin, a set of variations for piano, 
and several songs were equally impressive and interesting. 

Several other novelties were heard in the recital given 
by Margarete Thum, vocalist, among which were the 
Chinese Songs of Hubert Pataky and a sonata for flute and 
piano by Jules Mouquet, a work of notable value, played 
by John Amans and R. Pembaur. 

Cart Perron 1s Hearp AGAIN IN OPERA. 

There was something of the old glory as well as ex- 
cellence of production in the last Tristan performance at the 
Dresden Opera under the inspiring direction of Fritz Busch 
when Carl Perron, one of the mainstays of the old Schuck- 
Seebach era reappeared for the first time in ten years. But 
in these abnormal times even some of these already retired 
find it necessary to resume their former occupations. 
Perron at the age of sixty-six seems to be as young as 
ever. His artistic personality, his eminent musical delivery 
and his magnetic power to hold his audience are as strong 
and compelling as ever. By reason of his unique ability to 
characterize, Perron’s King Mark stood out in an almost 
new light, imbued with truly human traits of subdued suf- 
fering, thereby making the pitiful role even more sympathetic 
than it ordinarily is. . INGMAN. 


Audience of 10,000 Hears Krey 


An audience of about 10,000 was very enthusiastic over 
the singing of Daisy Krey on the occasion of that young 
artist's recent appearance in the Thirteenth Coast Defense 
Armory in Brooklyn. In reviewing the concert for the 
Brooklyn Citizen, the critic of that paper stated: “Daisy 


Krey, whose beautiful voice recently won the first prize 
in the contest held by the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
contralto of the Bushwick-Central M. E. Church, was 
warmly applauded for her singing.” 


Many Concert Dates for Matzenauer 


Four orchestral concerts, two more recitals and a festival 
have been added to the list of appearances for Margaret 
Matzenauer this spring. The prima donna, who recently 
gave her first recital in New York City in three years and 
again proved her preeminent position in this field as well 
as in the operatic, has fulfilled her contract at the Metro- 
politan for the season 1922-23, and has started on her early 
spring tour; in fact, she began concertizing before her 
scheduled appearances at the opera house was complete by 
appearing in recital in Utica, N. Y., January 24. 

The recently signed contracts call for Mme. Matzenauer’s 
appearance in St. Louis, Mo., on March 2 and 3, with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra; in Syracuse, N. Y., in re- 
cital March 26; in Boston, Mass., April 20 and 21 with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Symphony Hall; in 
Rippon, Wis., in recital on May 1, and the end of May 
she will be soloist at the Evanston Festival, Evanston, Ill. 

After Mme. Matzenauer’s Utica appearance, the Dis- 
patch on January 25 stated: “Mme. Matzenauer gave an 
unforgettable concert at the Colonial Theater last evening, 
packed by music lovers who had long anticipated her 
coming. It is true that the amazonian volume of Matze- 
nauer’s voice is its outstanding quality, but to this is added 
all the finer qualities of phrasing, the lights and shades 
and artistic restraints that mark the consummate artist and 
the woman of musicianly brain. The people showed their 
appreciation by a warmth of applause and tumultuous in- 
sistence on encores.” 


Novelties at School of Music and Arts 


James Ross, at the age of twelve, playing Wieniawski’s 
Legende with very good tone and interpretation; Howard 
Green, piano, Miss Crockford, harpist, and William Maise, 
violinist, uniting in a trio to play Godard’s adagio pathetique 
and shorter works by Haydn and Boisdeffre, were two 
novelties by pupils at the regular weekly recital at the 
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New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
director. Other recent novelties were concertos for piano 
by Rubinstein and Grieg (with accompaniment on the two- 
manual electric organ of the school), performed by Beatrice 
Pinkham and Howard Green, all of which goes to show 
the school is alive to the importance of up-to-date things in 
the musical life. 

It is this up-to-dateness which turns. out pupils able to 
fill important positions in the musical world, for many 
of them are leaders in the vocal and instrumental activities 
of their respective localities. Sophie Russell, returned after 
a brief absence on professional work, sang the aria from 
Louise, and Cuckoo (Lehmann), with especially clear enunci 
ation and good effect. Mrs. Edwin H. Eilert appeared for 
the second time at school concerts, playing the waltz in 
E (Moszkowski) with poetic expression and brilliancy, and 
Miss Maloney sang Wings of Night (Watts) particularly 
well. Mercedes Rubrecht, pianist, put considerable origin 
ality in the prelude in G minor (Rachmaninoff), and Miss 
Hitch sang To a Rose (MacFadyen) enjoyably. Gladys 
Birkmier is musical in feeling and singing, and pleases her 
audiences everywhere, and Miss Gleason sang the Queen 
of Sheba aria in French. Miss Pinkham plays Beethoven 
especially well, and demonstrated this in the Beethoven E 
flat sonata. 

A feature worth noting is that all these young people 
played and sang from memory, and that the audience listened 
and applauded with enthusiasm. Mr. Warner played a 
companiments with sympathetic finish. 


Whitney Pupil Popular 

Myron W. [Whitney, eminent Washington singer and 
teacher, for the past two seasons has been dividing his 
time between that city and New York, in the latter city 
teaching at the David Mannes School. 

Among Mr. Whitney’s Washington pupils is Helen Howi 
son, for whom he confidently predicts great things. Others 
who hear her evidently share his views, for she is a 
popular singer in the Capital. January 14 she sang at a 
musicale given at the home of William Philip, First Assist 
ant Secretary of State; January 21, at the home of Robert 
Bliss, Third Assistant Secretary of State; February 1, 8 
and 17 at the home of Mrs. E. H. Everett. Miss Howisen 
also appeared with the Ram’s Head Players and at the 
Russian Relief concert given at the Wardman Park Hotel 
under the patronage of Princess Cantecuzene and other 
prominent Washington ladies. 

A recent program included Bachelet’s Chere Nuit, Mas 
senct’s Cleopatre, Sibella’s La Girometta, Danza, Danza, 
Deh Vien (Mozart), Non ho parole (Sibella), In Waldein- 
samkeit, Wie Melodien, Lullaby (Brahms), Belles of Seville 
(Samuels), Twilight (Glen), and My Heart Is a Lute 
(Marum). 


Claire Dux to Sing in New Orleans 
Claire Dux will have a recital in New Orleans, La., on 
March 6. Her program will include Old Italian airs, 
French songs, a song by Schubert, and a group of Ameri 
can songs by Hageman, Carpenter and others. 
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Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures 





During the week, beginning Monday, February 19, the 
Moscow Art Theater offered Gorkey’s The Lower Depths 
as its attraction, at the Jolson Theater. It is the opinion fl 
many who are following these artists with deep interest, 
that this drama of Gorkey’s is perhaps one of the finest 
things in their repertory, It is also possible some of their 
audiences are familiar with the play as it was offered in 
New York some time ago under the title, A Night's Lodg- 
in 

The Sporting Thing To Do, with Emily Stevens as the 
star, began an indefinite engagement at the Ritz Theater 
under the management of Oliver Morosco, The play is by 
Thomas Buchanan. This particular Monday night was un- 
fortunate for most of the plays that opened, because natur- 
ally it was impossible for all the critics to be present on the 
first night. However, the production seems to have attracted 
considerable attention 

Hail and Farewell, with Florence Reed as the star, 
opened on this same night at the Morosco Theater. Joseph 
Shea is producer of this new William Hurlbut drama, This 
is the second production — h has starred Miss Reed dur- 
ing the present season. It will be remembered she was in 
East of Suez, which closed abruptly at the height of a most 
successful run at the Eltinge Theater. Florence Reed has 
an immense following in New York City and particularly 
hundreds of friends in the musical profession. 

You and I, by Phillip Barry, was presented at the Bel- 
mont Theater, with H, B. Warner and Lucille Watson as 
the principals, This happens to be one of the Harvard Prize 
Plays. These generally attract considerable attention at 
their premier and unless they prove to be unusually good, 
suffer a great deal more from having been a Harvard Prize 
Play than otherwise. 

Rita Coventry, a play founded on the novel of Julian 
Street of the same name, was presented by Brock Pember- 
ton at the Bijou, Hubert Osborne adapted the novel in its 
present form. The principal role is taken by Dorothy 
Francis, a former member of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. A detailed account will appear in the next issue of 
the Musicat Courter. 

On Tuesday evening following, a new farce comedy by 
Edgar Selwyn was offered at the Comedy Theater called, 
Anything Might Happen. Roland Young and Estelle Win- 
wood are the stars. 

Tue Gon or VENGEANCE, 

Rudolph Schildkraut, assisted by the Players Company, 
is offering Sholon Asch’s three-act drama, The God of 
Vengeance, at the Apollo Theater. The production was first 
seen at a down town theater and it was finally decided it 
should be brought to Broadway for presentation. We have 
had varied and numerous offerings, and last season par- 
ticularly there was considerable indignation over some of 
the plays on account of the stories depicting immorality and 
degeneracy in no uncertain terms, his season's offerings 
have not had so much of this, but with the coming of The 
God of Vengeance one honestly feels that the limit in 
theatrical productions has been reached. It is really un- 
necessary to discuss the matter further, The one redeem- 
ing feature of the entire matter was the excellent cast, and 
particularly the work of Esther Stockton as the mother. 
Mr. Schildkraut created a character of dramatic intensity 
but was no better and no worse than dozens of American 
actors today, 

Composer, PIANIST, PLAYWRIGHT, 

Henry Myers, a young musician of considerable reputa- 
tion both as a pianist and a composer, has become perhaps 
hetter known in the last few seasons through the presenta- 
tion of his first play at the Princess Theater last Spring, 
entitled the First Fifty Years, with Claire Ames as one 
of the characters and Tom Powers as the other. 

Mr. Myers’ second drama, a modern comedy, will be 
presented to-morrow, March 2, at a special matinee at the 
Plymouth Theater. Mr. Myers has advanced a theory re- 
garding drama that enlists most serious consideration. He 
contends that putting into practice the theory that the law 
of harmony, counterpoint, fugue, orchestrations, and mu- 
sical form may be applied to the spoken drama. Mr. Myers 
sets forth his idea in a very clear and concise way. 

Mr. Myers utilized this principle in his previous play, 
The First Fifty Years, and with success, for it was one of 
the high points of last season, It demonstrated that it is 
absolutely essential that a playwright be familiar with every 
gradation of tempo and nuance, and by applying his knowl- 
edge to the manner in which he suggests that the dialogue 
be spoken, makes the audience feel the mood of each scene 
with an intensity that would otherwise be impossible. 

For example, let us suppose that a romantic love-scene is 
to be played. What would be more appropriate than that it 
be marked “Andante con amore?” If it be a brilliant light 
comedy scene should not “Scherzando e leggiero” be indi- 
cated? Or if the author desires to portray a violent quarrel, 
what Her be a clearer direction to the actors than to write 
in the manuscript: “Allegro furioso?” 

It might seem from this that it is merely a matter of 
clarifying the performers’ problems, but the purpose of this 
new playwrighting technic goes deeper than that. Its ulti- 
mate object is to grip the audience’s emotions by the simul- 
taneous use of two of the arts. While they believe that they 
are concentrating on the dialogue and action (which is 
drama) they are subconsciously hearing the underlying 
music, and by this joint attack of two of the Muses, are 
unaccountably held enthralled. A successful combination 
of the arts has been an ideal ever since Wagner first showed 
it to be feasible, but there are few people who, without the 
artistic equipment of a Wagner can follow more than one 
line of thought at a time. By presenting one of the arts 
to the conscious attention and relegating the rest to the 
subconscious the problem would seem to be solved. 

The cast of The Blond Beast is particularly in accord 
with the musical theories of the author, for several of their 
number have had a thorough musical education, Effingham 
Pinto, who has a prominent role, is known as a fluent, 
skilled, finished pianist; Alice Luckstone, an accomplished 
actress, has sung more than one prima donna role under 
the name of “Alice Campbell” and is the wife of Harry 
Luckstone, leading baritone of the Aborn Opera Company ; 
Arthur Hohl, who plays the title role, is also an accomplished 


performer upon several wind instruments, and Lorenz M. 
Hart, who is staging the play, sings the lyrics which he 
wrote for Lew Fields’ musical comedy, The Poor Little 
Ritz Girl. In the company of The Blond Beast, all is 
harmony in more than one sense, even including the com- 
pany manager, who is usually everyone’s enemy, but who in 
this case is Briggs French, who plays the guitar, and ac- 
companies the company. Henry Myers, the author, besides 
composing, is an accompanist, and frequently accompanies 
Eleonora de Cisneros, the opera singer, and numerous other 
artists. The Blond Beast will be “note”-worthy. 
RerorMers Versus SUNDAY PERFORMANCE. 

There is considerable agitation, both in New York City 
and the State, regarding the activity of the reformers and 
their determination to enforce the blue laws on Sunday. 
In fact, the reformers are quite active in many important 
centers throughout the country. An organization, the 
Lord’s Day Alliance, appears to be the most aggressive 
in these parts. Recently, when summonses were served 
backstage at the Playhouse, including house manager and 
actors, the case was called for the following Tuesday. The 
production, La Flamme, is under the direction of W. A 
Brady. Mr. Brady has taken on this fight and declares 
he will see it to a finish, The idea of the reformer is to 
close all places of amusement where people congregate for 
pleasure on Sunday. 

A few weeks ago one of the local papers carried a news 
item regarding a small community where the blue law fac- 
tion had won and all motion picture theaters were ordered 
closed by the court. The women of this communify 
banded together to show their indignation and protested 
by adopting the slogan, “No movies on Sunday, no church 
on Sunday.” It was their determination to make the boy- 
cott general, It was understood the objection was with- 
drawn and the theaters opened. 


Tue RIALto. 

The Cosmopolitan production of Adam and Eva, which 
enjoyed a week of popularity at the Rivoli, moved down 
to the Rialto last week. With it moved the Einstein Theory 
of Relativity picture, the abridged version of which was 
shown on the regular program and the complete film at 
eleven o'clock each morning. A Pat Sullivan cartoon 
comedy, Felix Lends a Hand, likewise accompanied the 
feature. The first movement of the Grieg concerto in A 
minor, op. 16, as played by the Ampico from a recording 
made by Marguerite Volavy, with the Rialto Orchestra, 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting, formed the 
first number on the program. It was well done and aroused 
much applause. Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz which followed 
scored its usual hit. The remaining number was Denza’s 
A May Morning, sung by Ruth Chase. The audience liked 
her and showed its approval. 

CAPITOL, 

The Christian was the attraction for the second week 
here. This week Minnie is the new film. 

The Society of Theater Organists held its academic mem- 
bership meeting at the Capitol Theater last week. The 
Capitol organ is one of the finest in the country, and Mel- 
chiorre Mauro-Cottone the chief organist, is a musician of 
considerable reputation. Just recently he was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Music by the American University. 

STRAND. 

Two seasons ago, when William Collier was the star of 
a farce comedy entitled The Hottentot, the writer declared 
it to be at that time an intensely amusing play. The feature 
here was the film version of The Hottentot, and indeed it 
rivals the comedy and in many respects is far better enter- 
tainment. The musical feature was The Strand Male Quar- 
tet; the first number was Give a Man a Horse He Can 
Ride (by O’Hara) and The Handicap (by Rose) and a 
number called The Jockey Dance, with Anatole Bourmann, 
creating a good number. As a prologue in its entirety it 
was very effective. 

This week Charlie Chaplin is seen in his newest film, The 
Pilgrim, 

Tue Rivo.t. 

The entire program at the Rivoli last week was especially 
interesting. It opened with the overture to Wagner’s Rienzi, 
played by the orchestra with precision, fine attack and good 
shading. Something new always is being introduced in 
connection with Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, and last week 
for the finale of the number the curtains parted and three 
of the musicians from the orchestra were revealed playing 
their respective instruments from a flower covered bower. 
Miriam Lax, soprano; Inga Wank, mezzo soprano, and Jean 
Booth, contralto, as well as the Serova Dancers, have won 
a warm place in the hearts of the audiences which attend 
this theater, For some time past they have been appearing 
in different numbers, each time in most appropriate settings 
and attractive costumes. For the musical part of the pro- 
gram there also was Marcel Atwell, singing Nevin’s popular 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose. 

Considerable interest was manifested in the motion pic- 
ture, The Message of Emile Coue, in which the famous 
Frenchman was seen instructing one of his classes in the 
“Day by day, in every way” system of healing. The Rivoli 
pictorial was, as usual, full of news of vital interest. Agnes 
Ayres in Racing Hearts was the feature, and proved to be 
similar to those in which Wallace Reid appeared a while 
ago. The comedy was Casey Jones, Jr. 

May JoHNSOoN. 


Piano Recital at Institute of Musical Art 


Dr. Frank Damrosch, director of the Institute of Musical 
Art, invited a number of friends, music lovers and ad- 
vanced students to attend a gee ngs recital by Carl 
Friedberg on Sunday evening, Februa , in the concert 
hall of the Institute of Musical Art. Wiecte who attended 
were treated to an exceptional display of ‘pianistic art, for 
Mr. Friedberg was at his best and played with marked 
os iration. 

is program, which was announced from the platform, 
contained Beethoven's Moonlight sonata, Brahms’ Rhapsody 
in G minor, and Intermezzo; Schumann’s Scenes of hild. 
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hood; Rondo Cappriccio, Mendelssohn; Chopin’s Ballade in 
F minor, and valse in A minor, as well as two Debussy 
numbers—Maiden with the Flaxen Hair, and Menestrel. 
Before playing the Schumann Scenes of Childhood, Mr. 
Friedberg said he had planned to play this work, but owing 
to the presence of Harold Bauer (who played it in an 
unsurpassing manner) he must request Mr. Bauer's in- 
dulgence. Following his excellent performance of this 
composition Mr. Friedberg was applauded to the echo. 


Movie Men Aid Ohio State Music Memory 
Contest 


Reports coming to the Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion seems to indicate that the state-wide Music Memory 
Contest recently launched by Nelle I. Sharpe, state super- 
visor of music, is meeting a general welcome. The moving 
picture theaters all over the state are offering splendid 
co-operation. The president of the Motion Picture Owners 
of Ohio has. asked all owners to put on a musical program 
of from fifteen to twenty minutes, consisting of the musical 
compositions which constitute the list chosen as a basis for 
the contest. One large motion picture theater in Columbus 
has offered its orchestra for a series of Saturday morning 
concerts, beginning February 24. The tickets are to be 
complimentary to pupils of the schools participating in the 
contest, 

The American Authors’ and Composers’ Society has 
evidenced its interest by releasing the copyright on such 
compositions as could not otherwise be played without special 
tax. as a # 


Recital at the Ampico Studios 


Despite the inclement weather, an interested audience 
attended the joint recital by Laura Combs, soprano, and 
Willem Durieux, cellist, on February 20, in the Ampico 
studios, 437 Fifth avenue. Livio Mannucci was originally 
scheduled to give a recital jointly with Miss Combs, but 
owing to illness Willem Durieux appeared in his place. 

Greatly to the delight of the large audience Mr, Durieux 
played two groups of three cello pore each, and added two 
encores. One of these encores, Le Cygne ‘by Saint-Saéns, 
which was accompanied by the Ampico, was particularly 
outstanding, and won much well deserved applause for both 
soloist and Ampico. 

Miss Combs sang charmingly two groups, comprising of 
six songs of which two were sympathetically accompanied 
by the Ampico. Her other vocal numbers were accom- 
panied by David Buttolph. 


Mrs. Elmer E. Shock, Verdi Ball Mascot 


Verdi’s opera, Otello, followed by the Ball of the Silver 
Skylarks, will be given by the Verdi Club, Florence Foster 
Jenkins, founder and president, in the grand ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Thursday evening, March 15. 
Mrs. Elmer E. Shock has been for three years the first 
patroness of the ball, and is looked upon by the committee 
as its “ball mascot.” Judging from present indications, the 
coming ball promises to surpass the preceding ones in beauty 
of conception and elaborateness of costuming. 


Boghetti Artist in Benefit Recital 


Anna Adams, soprano, on the evening of February 8 
appeared in recital for the benefit of the church school 
at St. Phillips Church, Philadelphia, Pa. Miss Adams 
is an artist-pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, and will join his 
class in Italy this summer. 
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JUILLIARD FOUNDATION MONEY 
TO HELP AMERICANS ONLY 


Maximum of $1,000 per Year for Individual Students— 
Method of Application 


Supplementing the statement issued last week by the 
trustees of the Juilliard Musical Foundation, Dr. Eugene 
Noble, the secretary, has issued the following notification 
as to conditions under which aid will be granted to individ- 
ual students : 


Serious, promising and needy students of music who may be se- 
lected are eligible for the benefits of the Foundation irrespective of 
sex, color or religion. They must be able to demonstrate their fitness 
to co-operate with an organization that seeks to serve a cause rather 
than to assist persons, Students of music desiring to apply for aid 
should write to the office of the Foundation at 522 Fifth Avenue and 
request an poriection blank. A printed form will be sent to the 
student by the office of the Foundation. An application blank will not 
be transmitted through a teacher or a school. 

After the blank has been filled out and returned an investigation 
will be conducted to determine the preliminary merits of the applica- 
tion. A number of factors enter into the peokion of granting aid to 
beneficiaries, the particular musical ability of an applicant being only 
one of these factors. 

The purpose of the Foundation is to render a social service through 
music, and applications will primarily investigated to determine 
the fitness of individual students to co-operate in such a service, De- 
cisions arrived at as a result of investigation will obtain for one year, 
and applications that are declined in any year may be renewed sub- 
—, 

yhen the investigation yields satisfactory results a notification will 
be sent to the applicant to appear before examiners who will be 
designated by the Doundnten. and the time and place for meeting 
the examiners will be stated. The examination will be for the purpose 
of discovering the general and special qualifications of applicants as 
students of music, and examiners will be instructed to render written 
reports of their examinations to the office of the Foundation, where 
all decisions about granting aid will be made. 

In case a grant of money is awarded, it will be on the following 
ear ing < og 

The Juilliard Musical Foundation will provide a grant of money 
ea! a single year at a time, the amount being determined by the 
coereont $ purpose, need and "location, together with such spesial con- 
siderations as may appear in each individual instance. In some in- 
stances the amount will cover tuition only; in others, more than 
tuition. The maximum amount granted to an applicant aided in this 
way will be $1,000 for one year. 

Grants will be paid by check in eight monthly instalments. 

rH Reports must be rendered monthly to the office of the Foundation 
by schools or teachers instructing beneficiaries, and such. reports will 
be requisite and must be satisfactory for successive instalment pay- 
ments. 

4. A grant may be withdrawn for good and syfficient reason at any 
time after the first instalment payment, notice to that effect being sent 
by mail to the beneficiary’s address, and the decision of the Foundation 
to withdraw aid must be accepted as final. 

The Foundation will direct its beneficiaries where and with whom 
to study. The need of music students as that need is understood by 
the Foundation in connection with its purposes, compels the plain 
statement that while the preferences of applicants will be considered 
the decision of the Juilliard Musical Foundation concerning where 
and with whom its beneficiaries are to study rests with the Founda- 
tion. 

In some instances a course of study in a school may be: more de- 
sirable than training with a private teacher, and vice versa, but the 
final decision in each instance will be made by the Foundation in 
accordance with its purposes and objectives. No lists of names of 
examiners will be Leeed. For the present, no applications will be 
considered from persons not of American birth or citizenship, 


Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid in Composers’ 
Programs 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid included a group of songs 
by Pearl Curran (with Mrs. Curran at the piano) at her 
studio musicale, February 4. On the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 18 Louis Baker Phillips officiated in the same capacity 
for Mrs. MacDermid in a group of his songs, and at 
Wanamaker’s auditorium, February 20, Mrs. MacDermid 
sang two groups of her husband’s songs with Mr. Mac- 
Dermid accompanying. 


Pupils of All Ages at Seismit- Doda Studios 


Included in the New York vocal classes of Maestro Seis- 
mit-Doda are singers of all ages. At the present time the 
youngest is six years old, little Eileen Kearns, a mezzo 
soprano, and the possessor ‘of a voice of fine quality. Many 
people who have heard her sing have expressed surprise 
at her interpretative ability and also have commended her 
for her clear diction. As for the oldest of the pupils now 
studying with Seismit-Doda, the palm goes to F. Herrman, 
a dramatic operatic tenor, ‘with a range of voice from G 
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to high C. Mr. Herrman is to be congratulated for his 
young ideas and for putting into practice the well known 
alage “We are never too old to learn.” 


Metropolitan Artists to Sing for Crippled 
Children 


On Sunday evening, March 4, Marie Sundelius, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company ; Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of 
the same organization, and Edward Lankow, bass-baritone, 
formerly of the Metropolitan and Chicago opera companies, 
will sing at a concert to be held at the Hotel Commodore, 
under the auspices of the New York League of the United 
Order of True Sisters, Rose Baran president. Anna Fried, 
a Viennese violinist just arrived in this country, and the 
Carter-Waddell Classical Dancers will likewise be on the 
program, which promises to be of unusual interest. Each 
artist will make a solo appearance, and at the close of the 
entertainment, Sundelius, Diaz and Lankow will sing the 
trio from Faust. In the audience will be many people 
cha socially and interested in philanthropic work in 
New York. 

The purpose of the New York League of the United 
Order of True Sisters is to bring aid to crippled children. 
Hot lunches are provided for afflicted pupils in Public 
Schools, Nos. 27, 161, 132 and 70; 4,000 quarts of milk 
are distributed monthly ; a vacation home is maintained 
at Spring Valley, N. Y., that accommodates 150 children 
during the summer for three and four weeks at a time; 
a recreation committee brings children to the Hippodrome 
and circus and to various other amusements in the city 
during the season; cripples are taken for automobile rides 
every Monday ten months of the year; and a special com- 
mittee furnishes orthopaedic shoes, ‘artificial limbs and 
braces for the little sufferers. 


Gunster Sings Creation in Baltimore 


On February 20, Frederick Gunster, tenor, sang in a per- 
formance of the Creation, given by the Baltimore Oratorio 
Society, Joseph Pache conductor. This was a return en- 
gagement for Mr. Gunster who was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a large audience. He sang with his usual authority 
throughout the work, and his beautiful delivery of the air, 
In Native Worth, called forth prolonged applause from 
his hearers. 


Raisa and Rimini to Start Soon on Tour 


Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini closed their season 
with the Chicago Opera Company on February 24. They 
have refused all offers for three weeks after that date, as 
they wish to have a complete rest before their concert 
season. On March 19 they will leave on a concert tour 
which will take them through to the Pacific Coast, return- 
ing on May 9. 


Patton Engaged for Another Oratorio 


Few singers before the public today can boast the num- 
ber of oratorio engagements that Fred Patton, the baritone, 
has filled in the comparatively short time he has been before 
the public. The latest of these is an appearance with the 
Reading, Pa., Choral Society on March 14 in a perform- 
ance of Parker’s Hora Novissima. 





Vast Throng Pays Homage to Schumann Heink 


Such was the heading that appeared in one of the Rock 
Hill, S. C., newspapers after the contralto had sung there 
recently—on January 24—in recital. And to quote further 
from the same daily: “From the first note of Madame’s 
glorious voice to the final strain, the audience sat entranced, 
enthralled by the wonder of this superb gift.” 


A Surprise Piny for Myra Hess 


Annie Friedberg gave a birthday surprise party for Myra 
Hess, the English pianist, at the Liederkranz Club on the 
evening of February 25. The guests included about twelve 
friends of the pianist, among them Mr. and Mrs. Willem 
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MACDOWELL COLONY FUND 
SHOWS HEALTHY INCREASE 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell, although stil! confined 
for the most part to her bed, has shown distinct prog- 
ress in the last week and has been allowed to write a 
few letters. One of the first was to this paper thanking 
the Musica. Courter for the interest taken in the 


Mrs. MacDowell Colony Fund, a letter which the 
Musica Courier was glad to receive. 
Immediately after her taxicab accident, Josef 


Regneas wrote to the Musica Courter, offering to 
be one of twenty-five to subscribe one hundred dollars 
apiece towards a fund that should be a testimonial to 
Mrs. MacDowell and replace for her the income lost 
through her illness, thus avoiding any possibility of 
the interruption to the work of the Peterborough 
Colony. 

Another fine letter was received last week, 
it is: 


Here 


Chicago, February 17, 1923, 

At a meeting of the directors of the MacDowell Society of 
Chicago held last night, I was instructed to send to you the 
inclosed check for $150, made payable to Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell. 

It was thought best to have this pass through the fund that 
you are handling, and we would ask that the check be for 
warded to Mrs. MacDowell at once, as it is not sent condi- 
tionally, 

We hope that your efforts are meeting with a full measure 
of success, and assure you that your kindly action in Mrs. 
MacDowell’s behalf is appreciated by her many friends living 
ere. 

Yours ~~, truly, 
Signed) Grorce J. Pors, 
Treasurer, the Macl owell Society of Chicago. 

Next week the exact amount realized from the 
recent concert at Mrs. Astor’s house, mentioned in 
last week's paper, will be given here and a resumé of 
the total contributions received to date. 

The Musicat Courter will continue to act as col 
lector for the fund. Contributions, which will be 
acknowledged in these columns, should be addressed 
to the Mrs, MacDowell Colony Fund, care Musicat 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Mengelberg and Carl Friedberg. 
Hess’ manager. 


Miss Friedberg is Miss 


Hofmann on Ven 


Josef Hofmann left recently for a quick trip to the Pacific 
Coast, where he began a series of recitals February 10 in 
Los Angeles. His Pacific Coast tour closed in Tacoma, 
Wash., on February 23, after which he left immediately 
for the East, and will arrive here for his farewell recital of 
the season at Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 4 
when he will offer his admirers a complete program of 
Chopin’s works. 


Onegin’s Fourth Orchestral Appearance 


Sigrid Onegin will make her fourth orchestral appearance 
of the season when she is heard as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Boston, on March 4. On March 13 
Mme. Onegin will sing in recital in Three Rivers 

Sascha Jacobinoff on Tour 

Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, recently played the Brahms 
concerto with the Philadelphia Orchestra. At the present 
time he is touring the South and West, some of his engage- 


ments being in recital and others as a member of the 
Griffes Group. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE—Fine French violin, famous 


FOR SALE—A few rare violins suitable 


STUDIO TO SUBLET — Four or more 


FOR SALE—Old Italian violin, Jean Bap- 


maker, $350. Present owner paid more, 
in Paris, before the war. Another bar- 
gain—old Italian Gagliano, splendid condi- 
tion, beautiful tone, . Address “F. 
V. O.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





ASSOCIATE WANTED to join _me in 
managing and booking artists. Experi- 
ence and some age: required. My of- 
fices are in New York. Address “P. W. 
C.,” care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





MUSICIANS placed this season at $2,500, 
$3,000, $4,000 salaries. Needed for com- 
ing year, teachers of Piano, Organ, Voice, 
Violin, Theoretical Branches. ddress 
The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Macheca 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


for artist or collector: Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius, Lupot, Tecchler, Platner, 
Carcassi, Gagliano, Aletzie; Guadagnini 
viola and fine old ’cello. All being offered 
at low prices for early sale. A. F. 
McDonnell, 1341 Jefferson Avenue, D., 
Scranton, Pa. 


days a week—exceptional opportunity for 
pianist. Best of references required. 
Steinway Grand Piano and splendidly 
furnished. Want one party to take on 
monthly rent basis. Consult superintendent 
Mr. Nugent, 50 West 67th Street, New 
York City. 


tista Guadagnini, Medilano, 1755, guaran- 
teed genuine and in excellent condition. 
Long used as recital instrument by promi 
nent Auer pupil. Price, $4500.00. Address 
O. G., care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 











CONSERVATORY — SALE—There 


is an_opportunity to a large, flourish- 
ing Conservatory of Waste i in New York 
City that has ome established for a num- 
ber of years. The school is situated in 
out of ke etepean et the chy ond ov 
cupies premises under a long lease at a 
very favorable rental. The registration 
for this season is practically filled and 
the fg, rote offers exceptional advan- 
tages. owner desires to sell 
because of rl health. For particulars 
address “A. L. S.,” care of Musicar 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New York. 


Proprietor, Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele; 
office, 41 West Ninth Street ; telephone, 
Stuyvesant 1321. Houses in best central 
locations. Distinctive features of reliable 
service. Residence studios with private 
baths, steam heat. electric light, and fire- 
places. Suitable for professional and busi- 
ness people of refinement. Club-like, busi- 
ness-like, poe, ‘arge single studio 
vacancies. Leases from $900 up. Studios 
for short time reservation hevens Stein- 
way grand Lee at 125 East 37th Street, 
telephone Murray Hill 0991 








A wage a Recording Laboratory 
has ad a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records, 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Labvratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE METHODS OF FAMOUS SINGERS 


By William A. 


. Zerfh 


1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 








\ realization that the discovery of the method of singing 
by which great singers were enabled to achieve their phe- 
nomenal success would be not only of artistic but also im- 
mense commercial value, has prompted a most careful in- 
vestigation of each and every factor which might have a 
bearing upon the subject. However, notwithstanding the 
most strenuous efforts in this direction, it cannot be claimed 
that the subject of vocal method has been clarified to any 
yreat extent, and the recent discussions which were evoked 
hy the suggestion of a license for teachers revealed anew 
the existence of conflicting opinions as to what should be 

sidered the correct method of singing. 

Sinct it is many years since singers have been famous, it 
would appear that there must exist some very weighty reasons 
why the great secret is so elusive and might even give rise 
to the suspicion that it will perhaps never be known. To 
the superficial observer this might seem to be a calamity, 
for it has been customary to suppose that the real secret of 
beautiful singing was known only to the singers of past 
ages and that its loss has been the direct cause of the de- 
terioration of the art of singing. Actually, however, it is 
this very attitude which has had a damaging effect upon the 

study of singing, for it has permitted innumerable secret 
methods to be foisted upon the public and has resulted in 
the deliberate belittling of all modern investigation of the 
subject of voice production. 

A fact of the utmost significance presents itself to the 
unbiased investigator when it is noted that the great singers 
of the past do not seem to have believed that they possessed 
i “secret” which could be handed down to posterity, and 
those of the present are actually chary about giving any 
definite information as to their methods. This reluctance 
is by no means due to unworthy motives, but appears to be 
due to a fear that their methods might not be applicable to 
all cases. If they felt themselves m possession of an in- 

fallible secret, since great men and women are usually gen- 
crous and willing to help those who are ambitious, what 
would be more logical than for them to entrust it to one who 
would be best able to make use of it? Is it not also a fact 
that many famous singers have employed methods of voice 
production which would have been ruinous to those whose 
vocal physique was less rugged? In other words, it was 
the singer who made the method famous, and not the method 
which made the singer. 

The utter futility of all this searching for the lost secret 
of singing becomes only too apparent when it is realized how 


strong a parallel it presents to the ancient search for the 
philosopher's stone. Just as those who sought this magical 
stone hoped to discover something which would turn base 
metal into gold, so it is hoped that a secret method will be 
discovered which will render the vocal world a like service 
Is it not easy to see that there is as much justification for 
belief in the existence of the philosopher’s stone as there 
is for belief in a secret method of singing? The facts 
which govern the production of the voice are only secrets 
to those who will not devote the time and labor necessary 
to become familiar with them. The development of the 
voice is a task which requires infinite patience and thought- 
ful study, but is not dependent upon catch phrases and 
mystical incantations. Just as there are no short cuts in 
other studies so there are none in this, and Galen to possess 
a method which will do away with the labor necessary to 
develop the voice and give quick results can only be based 
upon ignorance. The production of the voice is dependent 
upon the action of muscles and the rules which govern the 
development of muscles are not secrets but inexorable facts. 
Is it necessary to add that they cannot be circumvented? 

The conspicuous absence of secret methods from other 
branches of music should be enough to cause a suspicion 
to arise that the supposition of such a thing as a vocal secret 
existing must be based upon misapprehension. Pianists 
and violinists do not waste time searching for secrets, for 
they know full well that the acquirement of a reliable tech- 
nic does not consist in being shown how to do a thing, but 
in doing it day after day and year after year until it be- 
comes a part of their very being. It is a strange anomaly 
that in spite of all the exact knowledge which has been 
gathered there should still persist the belief that the whis- 
perings of a secret can take the place of years of patient 
effort. 

A careful study of the situation can hardly fail to reveal 
that the attempt to isolate any one of the many factors which 
must be considered in order to achieve success is based upon 
a faulty appreciation of psychological and physical facts, 
and we are justified in the conclusion that great successes 
have not been won by other means than by natural gifts 
backed by hard work and indefatigable study. No single 
item of information no matter by whom this may be im- 
parted can take the place of the time and exertion necessary 
to absorb this knowledge and put it into practice. 

In conclusion it must be stated that those who seek to 
further their own interests by holding out the bait of a 
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quick success to be attained with a minimum of effort are 
serving the public, and in the long run themselves, ill. 


BALTIMORE TO HAVE 
SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERTS 


Symphony Program First to Overcome Prejudice—Metro- 
politan Opera Company. to Give Performances in Balti- 
more—John Charles Thomas’ Father Robbed 
While Attending Son’s Recital—Notes 
Baltimore, Md., February 5.—Fred Huber, managing 
director of the Lyric and of the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra, has just returned from New York after arrang- 
ing for a short season by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
The company will stop off here for three or four perform- 
ances en route to New York, after its week in Atlanta, Ga. 
SympHony Conquers Preyupice AGAInst SUNDAY 
Nicut Concerts. 

Baltimore has had its first Sunday night concert and it 
was an assured success. The Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra management arranged it and Mayor Broening and 
many other prominent people were on hand to give it offi- 
cial sanction. The Baltimore Symphony was in particu- 
larly good form and the concert was one of the most satis- 
fying in the career of this, the first municipally endowed 
orchestra in the country, now in its eighth season under the 
leadership of Gustav Strube. Frances Peralta was the 
soloist, her numbers adding greatly to the pleasure of the 

occasion. 
Tuitves Ros THomas Home Wuize Son SInocs. 

John Charles Thomas sang in recital January 22, for 
the benefit of the local Shrine and the Exeter Memorial 
Methodist Church, of which Mr. Thomas’ father is pastor. 
He drew a capacity audience and was assisted by Bart 
Wirtz, cellist, and Clara Deeks, soprano. Incidentally, 
while ‘the concert was going on, thieves entered the Rev. 
Mr. Thomas’ home and got away with over $2,000 in 
valuables. 

A. G. O. Concerts. 

The second of a series of three recitals arranged by the 
Baltimore Chapter of the American Guild of Orgapists was 
given at Old St. Paul’s Church by T. Tertius Noble. The 
concert included three numbers written by Dr. Noble, sung 
by a trained choir under the direction of Harold Randolph 
of the Peabody Institute. 

Notes. 


Fritz Kreisler appeared here, January 23, and was ac- 
corded the usual enthusiastic reception. 

An event of unusual interest was the weekly recital at 
the Peabody by Margaret Cummins Rabold, now a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Institute. After studying here 
under Pietro Minetti, she went to New York where she 
was awarded the scholarship of the Metropolitan Opera 
School, later singing pines roles in Prague, Bohemia. 

The Junior Orchestra of the Peabody gave its annual 
concert under the direction of Franz Bornschein, local vio- 
linist and composer, The concert received the highest 
commendation. E. D. 
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on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
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For forty years the Sohmer family 
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the fact that: 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June igth, 19:9 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 


New York City. 
Dear Sirs— 
ou are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 


I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone anc pres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 


nd expre 


Sincerely, 


og Atte: 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


On-the-Hudson at 5ist Street New York 
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